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BOOK ONE 

THE NATIONAL 
SPECTRUM 




CHAPTER I 


STATE POLICY 

1. TASKS BEFORE THE NATION 


F riends : The towering personality who was in our midst till but 
a few days ago is no longer with us to lead and guide us. The last 
of his mortal remains have gone to join the soil and water of India he loved. 
Even though Jawaharlalji has passed out of our sight, his work and inspi¬ 
ration live on. And we, his contemporaries and colleagues, to whom was 
given the privilege of being his countrymen, must now brace ourselv^ to 
the new tasks ahead and face the situation the very prospect of which we 
onc^ used to dread—the situation of an India without Jawaharlal. 

There comes a time in the life of every nation when it stands at the 
crossroads of history and must choose which way to go. But for us 
there need be no difficulty or hesitation, no looking to right or left. Our 
way is straight and clear—the building up of a socialist democracy 
at home with freedom and prosperity for all and the maintenance of world 
peace and friendship with all other nations. To that straight road and ta 
these shining ideals we re-dedicate ourselves today. 

Among the major tasks before us none is of greater importance for 
our strength and stability than the task of building up the unity and soli¬ 
darity of our people. Our country has often stood like a solid rock iik 
the face of common danger and there is a deep underlying unity which 
runs like a golden thread through all our seeming diversity. But we 
cannot take national unity and solidarity for granted or afford to be 
complacent for there have been occasions when unfortunate and distur¬ 
bing divisions, some of them accompanied by violence, have appeared 

Broadost to the Nation on June 11, 1964, after being sworn in as Prime Minirier 
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in our society. I know that these disturbances gave a deep shock and 
caused great anguish to Jawaharlalji who had all through his life worked 
untiringly for communal harmony and mutual toleration. Let not 
people in different parts of the country, however strong their feelings might 
be on particular issues, ever forget that they are Indians first and that 
all differences must be resolved within the unalterable framework of one 
nation and one country. Let us make every endeavour to foster this feeling* 
of oneness and to carry forward the work of national integration which was 
started with the National Integration Conference in 1961. 

Political democracy and the way it has functioned in our country 
is surely a great achievement. Here again we owe an immeasurable debt 
to Jawaharlalji for his deep attachment to democracy as a form of govern¬ 
ment and as a way of life. There is something in our older cultural heri¬ 
tage too. I have particularly in view that enduring strand in Indian life 
which can best be described as respect for human personality and the 
spirit of tolerance. 1 have no doubt in my mind that it is only by methods 
of persuasion and mutual accommodation and by a constant search 
for areas of agreement as the basis for action that democracy can work. 
It is in this spirit that I shall devote myself to the duties and responsibi¬ 
lities of the ofhce I have been called upon to fill. 

Of all the problems facing us none is more distressing than that of 
<lire poverty in which tens of millions of our countrymen continue 
to live. It is my great desire to be able to lighten in some measure the 
burden of poverty on our people. In this 1 remember particularly the 
claims of the most backward sections like the Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes, who have suffered neglect and have had to endure disabili¬ 
ties for many centuries. It would be my proud privilege to work for the 
establishment of a more just social order. 

At the moment we are in the process of building up our defences. The 
burden is a heavy one, but recent events have left us with no choice. There 
can be no let-up in these preparations, but we are determined that these 
should not affect our first and foremost priority—the development of 
our economy. 

The main question before us is that of executing our plans and poli¬ 
cies and finding ways of introducing the vigour and efficiency that they 
require. 

This naturally takes me to the problem of efficiency and integrity 
of the administration. Our public services on the whole responded well 
to the numerous calls that have been made upon them since Independence. 
But there is a widespread feeling, which I share, that extensive reform 
of the administration is essential if the tasks of economic development 
and social reconstruction are to be accomplished. Apart from this, it is 
essential in a democracy that the public services should be sensitive to the 
feeling and sentiments of individual citizens. They should under all 
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circumstances function not only with formal courtesy but in a spirit of 
service, sympathy and humanity. The administrative organisation 
■and its methods and processes must be modernised if it is to become an 
effective instrument of economic chanje. I shall do my best to see that 
these major problems receive systematic attention and I shall apply myself 
closely to the problem of administrative reform in its various aspects. 

I know that our people are full of enthusiasm and that they are pre^ 
pared to accept many sacrifices in order to keep the nation stable and 
strong. But sometimes their impatience gets the better of them and then 
there are unfortunate happenings which cause pain to everyone. Discipline 
and united action are the real source of strength for the nation. May 1 
also appeal to the members of the various political parties to lend us a 
helping hand in the task of national reconstruction ? Similarly the Press 
•can play a very useful role, as indeed they have been doing all this time. 
Theirs is a position of great strength and influence and T have no doubt 
that their influence will always be exercised for the public good. We are, 
all of us, different elements working in different ways towards a common 
•goal—the service of the people. I shall respect these differences, but I shall 
continue to lay emphasis on the oneness of our objective. 

In the realm of foreign affairs we shall continue to seek friendship and 
■develop our relations with all countries irrespective of their ideology or 
political systems. Non-alignment will continue to be the fundamental 
basis of our approach to world problems and our relations with other 
•countries. It will be our special endeavour to further strengthen our 
relations with neighbouring countries. With most of our neighbours 
•we have friendly and cooperative relations. We have problems with some 
■of them which we would like to settle peacefully and amicably on an 
equitable and honourable basis. 

India and Pakistan arc two great countries linked together by common 
history and tradition. It is their natural destiny to be friends with each 
•other and to enter into close cooperation in many fields. Goodwill and 
friendship and mutual cooperation between these countries will not only 
be of immense benefit to them but will make a great contribution to peace 
.and prosperity in Asia. 

Far too long have India and Pakistan been at odds with each other. 
The unfortunate relations between the two countries have somehow had 
their repercussions on the relations between communities in the two coun¬ 
tries, giving rise to tragic human problems. We must reverse the tide. 
This will require determination and good sense on the part of the Govern¬ 
ments and peoples of both India and Pakistan. President Ayub Khan's 
recent broadcast showed both wisdom and understanding and it has come 
just at the appropriate time. However, a great deal of patience will still 
be necessary. 

It had always been our desire to establish friendly relations with China. 
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But all our efforts were nullified by the Government of the People’s Rb- 
puMic of China. China has wronged us deeply and offended our Govern¬ 
ment and people by her premeditated aggression against us. Despite our 
strong feelings about this aggression we have shown our desire for a'peaceful 
settlement by accepting in toto the Colombo Proposals. We adhere to> 
them and it is for China to reconsider her attitude towards these proposals.^ 
and to give up'the anti-Indian campaign that has been carried on in China 
and also amongst our friends in Asia and Africa. 

For the greater part of this century the names of Gandhi and Nehru* 
have been symbols of the movement of subject peoples for freedom from- 
colonial domination. We who have gone through our own struggle for 
freedom cannot but look with sympathy at peoples struggling for freedom 
anywhere. Our country has, for many years, been a stout champion of 
the freedom of dependent nations at the United Nations and elsewhere 
in' the councils of nations. Unfortunately there are still some parts of the 
world where colonialism remains and where large sections of people are 
denied freedom and fundamental rights. We would consider it our moral 
duty to lend all support to the ending of colonialism and imperialism so- 
that people everywhere are free to mould their own destiny. 

Our late Prime Minister was one of the founders of the Afro-Asian 
movement. We conceive of Afro-Asian solidarity not as an end in itself 
but as a means for achieving certain noble objectives. These are : to work 
for the freedom of the people of Asia and Africa : to build up an area of 
peace and understanding among all nations ; and to promote economic 
growth and higher living standards among our peoples. We seek no 
leadership of the Afro-Asian group. We are content to be humble col¬ 
laborators with our sister nations in Africa and Asia in the common cause' 
of world peace and freedom of the peoples. 

We have always been staunch supporters of the United Nations. 
As a member of that august body India has undertaken its full measure 
of responsibility in all aspects of the United Nations’ activities. My 
Government reaffirms its unflinching support for the United Nations. 
The United Nations is the one hope of the world for bringing peace and 
freedom to humanity. Towards the achievement of these goals India 
has played an active role in the past and will continue to do the same in 
the future. 

The problem of problems that faces mankind today is the achievement 
of peace and disarmament. For countless generations mankind has been 
yearning for peace. The supreme task facing the United Nations is to en¬ 
sure not only that war is banished but that war is made impossible. As 
President Johnson has said, a world without war would be the most fitting 
memorial to Jawaharlalji. We pledge ourselves, in cooperation with other 
peaceful nations of the world, to continue to work for the realisation of 
this ideal. 
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Before I conclude, may I repeat that I am only tod consdious of thr 
magnitude of the tasks before us and the responsibility placed od my 
shoulders for the service of the people of my country? I approach' these 
tasks and responsibilities in a spirit of humility and with love anif rdspecf 
for all my countrymen. I will try to serve them to the liihit of my 
capacity. The memory of our departed leader is still fresh with US. Witte 
him has ended the great age which Candhiji began and JawaharlUlji con¬ 
solidated. We have now to build on the firm foundations they hav6 left 
behind. Let us then bend ourselves to the great tasks before us—build-' 
ing up an India free, prosperous and strong and a world at peace and 
without war. These would be the most fitting memorials to Gandhijr 
and Jawaharlal. 


2. BUILDING A STRONG COUNTRY 


B rothers and sisters : As I stand here today 1 recall how we* 
took a vow to plant the national flag on the Red Fort forty years agO' 
when we were volunteers in the national movement. It was our brave' 
leader, Jawaharlaiji, who inspired this idea. We can never forget him.- 
He was one of the greatest leaders of the freedom struggle; and after 
winning Independence he launched the massive task of India’s reconstruc¬ 
tion. For seventeen years he worked unceasingly, day and night, to conso¬ 
lidate our freedom. 

We all remember the joy and enthusiasm which surged through the 
country on August, IS, 1947, when we regained our long-lost freedom. 
For seventeen years, you witnessed every year the unforgettable scene 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru standing at this spot and unfurling the national 
flag. We cannot forget the dignity and courage with which he led the coun¬ 
try. He became a part of our life. Now he is no longer with us. His> 
inspiring voice is mute but he has left us an invaluable heritage which 
we must preserve. We have to surmount the difficulties that face ua 
and work steadfastly for the happiness and prosperity of our country^ 
The food problem has become very acpte during the last month 
and a half. The States of U.P., Bihar, Bengal, Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and a part of Rajasthan are facing food scarcity. 1 can assure you that 
we are doing our best to meet this situation. We have rushed foodgrains 
from surplus States like Punjab, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra 
Pradesh and also from imported stocks. Though we are not yet out of the 
woods, there has been a perceptible improvement. We will have to 
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intensify our efforts during the coming months. We will also have to limit 
our consumption and help to feed those of our countrymen who are less 
fortunate than ourselves. We should not store foodgrains in excess of our 
requirements. I am confident that we will face this problem with courage 
and far-sightedness. We will have to stop lavish feasts during the coming 
two or three months. Ministers will not participate in feasts and will not 
Tiold any parties. This may not result in much saving of foodgrains but* 
it will have a psychological effect and set a good example before the people. 

The basic question to which we have to address ourselves is that of 
increasing the production of foodgrains. 1 do not want to go into the 
details of the steps we are going to take. Broadly, we want to assure a fair 
price to the producers and procure grain without causing hardship. 

I am sure we will be able to improve our position considerably within a 
year or two. 

I do not want to minimise the other problems that face us. The prices 
of everyday necessities like cloth, oil, sugar and matches have risen. This 
lias naturally affected the farmer also. During the last IS years we have 
invested Rs. 20,000 crores in our development plans. Unless this huge 
investment results in a corresponding increase in production, it is bound 
to lead to inflation and high prices. We will have to devise steps to arrest 
rising prices. There is no question of going back on our objective of es¬ 
tablishing a new revolutionary society but we will have to take firm action 
to control prices. I am confident that the Government will be able to find 
a way out of the present economic difficulties. 

I want to ensure that essential commodities are available at fair prices 
'during the coming years. I am not very much concerned about the prices 
of luxury goods but 1 do want the common man to be able to get food, 
•cloth and articles of everyday use at a fair price. Every shop will have to 
■display a price-list and Government officials will have to enforce 
it strictiy. 

We want peace at home and abroad. We have to pay particular 
attention to our relations with our neighbours. The Chinese invaded 
our country. Their attitude has not changed. Therefore we cannot 
change our attitude either. In consonance with the principles laid down 
by Gandhiji and Jawaharlalji we are always prepared to hold talks, con¬ 
sistent with our dignity and self-respect; but our country is not going to 
bow down to any threat of force or of an atomic bomb. We are confident 
of the strength of our people, and are capable of facing every danger. 

1 am happy that President Ayub Khan has expressed friendly senti¬ 
ments. I welcome his plea for amity between India and Pakistan. We 
also desire amity. Border incidents are not good either for Pakistan or 
for India. It also does not redound to our credit that we are not able to 
stop the migration of lakhs of people from across the border. I hope 
that we shall be able to hold talks within the next few months and q^eate 
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an atmosphere of goodwill which may lead to a settlement. 

We have friendly relations with our neighbours—Burma, Ceylon,. 
Nepal and Afghanistan. Some problems do crop up sometimes. 1 am 
happy that the Prime Minister of Ceylon has accepted our invitation to 
come hem during October. I am confident that we wfit be able to find 
a solution to the problem of the people of Indian origin in Ceylon. Our 
Foreign Minister, Sardar Swaran Singh, is going to Burma, and I hope* 
he will be able to resolve the present difficulties with that country. ' 

Jawaharlalji showed us the path of peace. We will work for world 
peace with all our strength. We will steer clear of alignment with power 
blocs and pursue an independent policy. We adhere to the policy of 
non-alignment, co-existence, disarmament, anti-colonialism and anti-racia> 
lism. We are firmly opposed to colonialism and we want to see the end 
of Portuguese colonialism. We cannot tolerate racial policies, whether 
in South Africa or elsewhere. We stand for truth and justice, not in an 
aggressive manner but with dignity and restraint. 

We can win respect in the world only if we are strong internally and 
can banish poverty and unemployment from our country. Above all we 
need national unity. Communal, provincial and linguistic conflicts 
weaken the country. Therefore, we have to forge national unity. I appeal 
to all to work for national unity and usher in a social revolution to- 
make our country strong. 

In the ultimate analysis, the strength of the country does not lie in 
material wealth alone. A country is made strong by people like Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal and Tagore; by the force of character and moral strength. 
Therefore, I appeal to our young men to inculcate in themselves discipline 
and character and work for the unity and advancement of the nation. 
If our young men and women work in this spirit, 1 have no doubt that the 
future of our country will be bright. 


3. NATIONAL OBJECTIVES REMAIN 

UNCHANGED 


T he main point before us today is ; How do we deal with the present 
food situation? There is no doubt that we have to take two steps. 
Firstly, we have to collect foodgrains from within the country. How we do 
it is a separate matter. The second alternative is to import from abroad. 
At the present moment, howsoever we may dislike the import of foodgrains, 
there is no choice for us but to depend upon it. If in the course of the 

From reply to the debate on the motion of no coi^dence in the Lok Sabba 
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next few moBths we are ajble to import a good quantity of wheat and 
rice, it would be possible for us to tide over the present diflSculty. 

Fair price shops are very important. But what is more important 
that these fair price shops should be managed well. There is no point 
in hiding the fact that from the fair price shops there is a good deal of lea¬ 
kage. I was told that in one of the States, about 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
of the cereals provided to the fair pri(» shops was smuggled out and sold 
jn the open market. I might also add that specially in the rural areas the 
fair price shops have not functioned properly and it is important, of course, 
that the administration should deal with it. It would also be advisable 
for the Panchayats to take more interest in it and for other non-officials 
40 keep an eye on the better functioning of the fair price shops. 

It has also to be remembered—I have not got the exact figures with me 
just at present—that we have during the last three years subsidised food- 
drains at the fair price shops to a very great extent. I think in 1961 it was 
round about Rs. 15 to 16 crores; it increased to Rs. 21 crores in 1962; 
it rose up to Rs. 36 or 37 crores in 1963 and it seems that in the year 1964 
the figure might go up to Rs. 50 crores. The Government will be prepared 
to subsidise as much as they can till such time as these fair price shops are 
.essential and necessary. 

As I said, there are still some difficult areas which are badly 
affected, and specially Uttar Pradesh. North Bihar is also in a difficult 
situation and those areas which have been affected by floods are in 
a bad way. Even Punjab which is a granary of food for us, for 
the country, or at least for the northern part of our country, is in 
serious difficulties, especially in the Rohtak-Jhajjar area and, of course, 
a large area of Delhi is also in an exceedingly bad way. So, these 
flood-afiected areas have to be helped much. There are problems 
rimilarlyin Gujarat and in the rural areas of Maharashtra. There also 
much is being done and I would not say, because perhaps M timbers 
from Maharashtra might get somewhat angry, they are at the port 
and as soon as the grain is unloaded, they manage to keep it with them- 
.•selves. However, we do not mind it because Maharashtra is a deficit 
State and if they manage to get foodgrains in some way or the other we 
should not resent it. 

Apart from this problem of flood, what is more important is the water¬ 
jogging in Punjab and in parts of U.P. and in some other States. I think 
that if the problem of water-logging is solved in Punjab, we may get about 
two lakh tonnes or at least about a lakh tonnes of wheat from that area. It 
js a very fertile area, but large tracts are unculturable or have become 
uncultiirable because of water-logging. It is not even possible for them 
ito sow their rabi crops. Formerly, of course, when an area was afiected 
by floods, the kisan was not able to sow the kharif crop or the kharif crop 
sown was damaged, but tl»y depend^ upon the rabi prop. But in the 
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flood-affected areas, ttie sUiiRtion has come tosimh a pass that there is 
the danger of their not being able to sow even the rabi crops. In the water¬ 
logged areas the things are still worse. As I said, for years together, they 
have not been able to produce anything. 

I am referring to this matter because 1 feel that very special attention 
is called for by the different departments a>ncemed. I do not know, 
but I am merely expressing the view of an expert or a great en^neer. He 
has said that because of the canals which have been constructed during 
the last few years, and sonie of the bridges of the railways or the culverts 
of the railways and also because of some roads which have been built, 
many areas have been affected, and because of there being no co-ordi¬ 
nation between the different departments, water-logging persists or it has 
resulted in continued water-logging. 

I am sorry 1 am critical of the Government or of the administration, 
but 1 can with my own experience say that no department is prepared to 
shoulder the responsibility. If you mention it to the railways, they say, 
^‘We have nothing to do with it; the bridges or the culverts were built long 
back.” If you go to the Transport Ministry, they will say, “Well, the roads 
are all right, and, therefore, there should ^ no problem.” If you refer to 
the Irrigation Department, of course, they are a law unto themselves. 

I am accepting it; I have myself said that; I should be held responsible 
for that. But what I want to emphasise is that the administration has to 
reali^ its responsibility in this matter. This kind of working in water¬ 
tight compartments between one department and another must go. 

I think the responsibility must be fixed, and we cannot function in the 
pre^nt manner. It is not that I am mentioning it here only. In fact, 
when I met the Secretaries of all the Ministries, 1 emphasised this fact 
and I appealed to them and also advised them that there should be better 
co-ordination. We are a very big and vast Government, and naturally, 
every Ministry is becoming bigger and bigger. It becomes, therefore, 
essential that there should be proper co-ordination. 

I would like only to add one more sentence, namely, that it is essential 
that loading, unloading and also quick despatch to different areas should 
be expedited and arrange efficiently. Of course, as regards loading 
and unloading, it will be the ports which are mainly concerned. Then 
come the railways. Things have considerably improved during this pe¬ 
riod. There has been quick loading and unloading. As regards labour, 
there was some difficulty, but they have re^nded well and. the railways 
have also carried on their work efficiently and effectively during this period. 

This is, of course, for the short period, if we are thinking of the short¬ 
term. As 1 said, I do not want to take a complacent view. I think our 
responsibility is very great and 1 see difficult days ahead, at least for these 
two months—September and ^October. Till the new harvest has come, 
theire.will be difficulties ahead. 
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As for the imports which are to come, there has been some delay be¬ 
cause of difficulties in the American ports. Yet, several countries have 
helped us in diverting their ships to India and it would, therefore, be pos¬ 
sible for us to get adequate food during the third week of this month. 

Eventually, what is most important is increased production of food- 
grains. Towards this end, I would merely mention two new steps which 
'we propose to take. There is the production side of it and there is the dis¬ 
tribution part. In so far as production is concerned, the Food Minister 
has announced that we want to fix the price of foodgrains for producers. 
This is a revolutionary step. It has not been done so far, although we have 
been thinking about it for some time. Yet I cannot ignore what Dr. 
Lohia said the other day that if we give higher prices to the producer, 
it would mean constant increase in or higher price of foodgrains. It is 
an aspect of this problem which will have to be carefully considered. It 
is desirable that this matter should be considered by an objective authority, 
by an objective body, a body of experts which should consider the question 
of fixation of price for an ad hoc announcement, because we do not want 
to delay the matter much. The prices for rabi crops have to be announced 
soon, because sowing will begin some time in the month of November, 
or slightly earlier or later in some places. Therefore, the announcement 
for the rabi crops about the price for the producer has to be made soon. 
We have appointed a committee of some of our experts and officials here 
at the Centre, with Shri L. K. Jha as its Chairman, and Finance, Food and 
other Ministries concerned are all represented on it. Their report will 
be submitted, I think, in the next week in so far as producer’s prices 
are concerned. By the end of this month, I hope, they will also be able to 
submit their report in regard to the prices to be fixed for wholesalers and 
retailers. This work has also been referred to them. This is a difficult 
task, no doubt. But this committee, at least for the next year, will do this 
task. After that, I hope in the month of January, the Prices Commission 
will be set up, and it would be a permanent body, and will, of course, 
continue to do this work in future. 

May be, mechanised farming, etc., is good; and we may have Surat- 
garh farms, not one but others also. We should have them as experimental, 
demonstration farms. It would also help us in adding to our present food 
production but, by and large, it is not possible for the cultivator to take to 
mechanised farming. I fear that if we do that, we will have to import 
machinery from outside in large quantities and we wiU have to add to our 
loans and to our foreign exchange. And, secondly, if we take to 
mechanised farming, etc., now, difficulties will arise as there is no technical 
personnel available; some are there, but if we do it in a large measure, 
unless we have got the personnel, the result would be that this machinery 
will continue lying unused for months ^and months together. So, 
instead of being beneficial to the kisans, it would be definitely harmful. 
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As I said, we may go in for this at a later stage, but just at present what 
is needed is that the kisan should get water, better seeds, manures and 
necessary credit facilities. If we can give these things to the kisan, I 
have absolutely no doubt that he will produce the results. 

1 remember very well what Pandit Jawaharlalji used to say that he did 
not want big bulldozers, tractors, etc. He only wanted to give the kisan 
slightly improved ploughs and other improved implements which could be 
produced in this country. If any repairs, etc., were necessary, he said the 
kisans themselves could do it, or people should be taught and trained to 
take to that work. I feel exactly the same way, and, therefore, 1 would 
suggest that the Government should concentrate on this. The community 
development blocks, during the next few years, should concentrate on in¬ 
creased food production and nothing else. They can, of course, do other 
things, but the main part of their work would be helping the kisans to in¬ 
crease their production. I would go even to the length of suggesting that 
it should be the responsibility of the community development officers to 
survey each and every held. There should be a proper survey made as to 
what has been the production of a particular field, what progress was made 
during the next six months; or if there was no progress made, what were 
the obstacles and what were the difficulties of the kisans. Those difficul¬ 
ties and obstacles must be rectified. There should be a regular chart. I 
do not suggest that we should merely work on paper. I sometimes feel 
, that all the jeeps from the community development blocks should be with¬ 
drawn. It may be that I may be making an exaggerated statement, but I 
feel that unless the workers and the block development officers walk 
on foot, they will never visit the villages. 

Now about distribution. The Food and Agriculture Minister has al¬ 
ready spoken about the setting up of an All India Foodgrains Corporation. 
It is also a new step we want to take. Of course, we do not want to monopoli¬ 
se or create monopolies in the sense that the Government alone will d^l 
with foodgrains. It is an experiment and I think we should carefully start 
with it and try to succeed. It is in a way State Trading and if we succeed in it 
we can take another step. It is not a question of any ideolo^. It is an essen¬ 
tial thing and it is the responsibility of the Government to give food to the 
people at reasonable price. It should be seen that there is no scarcity or 
shortage. This should be our objective. Some Hon’ble Members have said 
that we are now going over to State Trading. Perhaps some Hon’ble Mem¬ 
bers from the Opposition are critical of us. But may 1 say in a country 
like Japan, which mostly believes in private trade, the State procures all 
the foodgrains or rice produced. Not only that. Distribution also is 
done by the Government of Japan. I am told that 36,000 or 40,000 retail 
shops—somebody says 54,000 rptail shops—are in Japan to distribute them. 
They do it because, as I said, their objective is to supply foodgrains at reaso¬ 
nable price to the consumers and also gti^adequate price to the producer. 
2DPD/72—3. 
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These are the two objectives before them. It is, therefore, important to 
understand that as a matter of theoretical policy only we do not do this 
or that. There are various practical steps to be taken, various practical 
aspects to be considered and then we have to decide as to what is best for 
the countiy as a whole. We will not hesitate to go to the farthest length 
to help the producer and the consumer in so far as the supply of foodgrains 
is concerned. • 

1 might add one thing more. There is a feeling in the States that they 
have to depend upon the Centre. This trend has to be changed and a new 
psychology has to be created in the States and the States should think in 
other terms. States which are actually deficit will have some problems, 
bigger problems than the surplus States; even those States which are 
more or less self-sufiicient, if not surplus, can meet their needs and require¬ 
ments. Even they depend on the Centre and, therefore, it has its own 
adverse effect on the administration. They do not put in their best effort 
to produce more because they know that ultimately the Centre will find 
foodgrains. This is not a very happy situation. Sometimes [ feel that, 
for a few years, if it really becomes necessary, the Centre might take 
the responsibility of feeding the bigger cities and for the rest of the area the 
States must find their own cereals and foodgrains, whether this is wheat or 
rice or coarse grains. The present position is that coarse grain is not 
generally being consumed and people ask for more wheat and more rice. 
But if we try, as F said, to introduce this kind of a scheme, c ities would be 
the main problem of the deficit areas as well as some of the surplus areas. 

We will have to examine this matter, but in order to change the present 
trend, if it is essential, the Centre might for a few years say that we take 
their responsibility for the bigger cities. I do not confine myself to Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras or Delhi; there are other cities also, for example, 
Kanpur, Lucknow or Allahabad or Patna and other similar cities. I hope 
that this aspect of the matter will be considered so that the States try to 
become more self-sufficient. 

Let me now go over to industry. Whether it is agriculture or industry, 
they have all to be viewed under the shadow of our Plans. Both agriculture 
and industry form a vital part of the Plans. In so far as planning is con- 
emed, I need not repeat that it is absolutely essential for our country. If 
there is no Plan or no Planning Commission there will be chaos. During 
the last 17 years, the per capita consumption of foodgrains has gone up 
from 13.5 ounces to 15.3 ounces; that of cotton cloth from 10.98 metres 
to 14.63 metres. This has happened between 1951 and 1963.1 would 
also like to quote some figures regarding the increase in per capita 
consumption of a number of items in respect of which there is every 
reason to believe that it is not the rich who have stepped up their 
consumption but the middle and the lower income groups who are now 
consuming more. Take sugar, for example. Between 1950-51 and 1963-64 
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the consumption per capita has shown an increase of about 63 per cent. In 
tea there has been an increase of about 27 per cent ;vanaspati, 73 percent; 
paper, 179 per cent; bicycles, 251 percent; sewing machines, 244 per cent; 
and electric fans, 261 per cent. 

This will indicate as to what has been done in the field of production. 
These 17 years have been years of a mighty endeavour by the people of 
India under the leadership of a great and noble leader. Pandit Jawaharlalji, 
for uplifting the masses from the abyss of poverty, disease, squalor and 
ignorance. In that process, certain problems have undoubtedly arisen, 
but they are necessarily the problems of a developing economy. There is 
an unavoidable period of travail which a country has to go through in 
order to attain prosperity. During these 17 years we have adopted for 
ourselves a democratic Constitution, we have held three general elections 
which have set firmly the democratic system of government in our country. 
We are proud of this legacy. 

Sir, much has been said about corruption. In so far as dealing with 
this matter is concerned, well, Nandaji has been good enough to pass on the 
responsibility to me. Well, it is a very difficult and delicate task but I 
do not want to shirk that responsibility. It is, however, important that 
there should be certain conventions. The law is really not very effective 
in these matters. It is exceedingly difficult to prove a case or to prove the 
charge. Therefore, certain conventions have to be built up. Once the 
Prime Minister or the Chief Minister tells any one of his colleagues that he 
feels there is a prima facie case or he feels that there is something which is 
not correct, the Minister should immediately tender his resignation. 

Sir, I also want to suggest that our Chief Ministers hold very responsi¬ 
ble positions. They run the whole States, very big and important States— 
and even smaller States are in no way less important. Therefore, the Chief 
Ministers cannot also shirk their responsibility. It is neither wise nor good 
for the Chief Ministers to pass on all their problems to the Prime Minister. 
They must deal with their own colleagues first. Of course, if they find it 
almost impossible to deal with them they can certainly refer the matter to 
me and I shall try to deal with it as best as I can. 

I say. Sir, with full sense of responsibility that India is a place where 
integrity is given the highest consideration and the highest respect. In 
this country the Prime Minister is, I mean, practically given a secondary 
place. If there is a good, honest man like Vinoba Bhave I have no im¬ 
portance in the eyes of the people as Prime Minister. Of course, 1 may 
leave out Pandit Jawaharlalji; he was a different person altogether. I can 
say. Sir, that by and large this country is an honest country; this country 
has maintained certain standards. 

Now 1 would like to refer to what Shri Hiren Mukerjee said the other day. 
He suggested that 1 had deviated from Pandit Nehru’s policies. If he will 
permit me to say so, it should not be difficult for a professor to know the 
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correct position. But since he happens to be a Communist, it is difficult 
for him to think outside the framework of the Communist idea. May 1 
tell him that in a democracy there is nothing like deviation or deviationist ? 
It does not find a place in the dictionary of a democracy, [n a democracy 
there is every opportunity for re-thinking and freedom for the formation of 
new schemes and policies. 

I said on the very first day of my election, and on more than one occa-' 
sion later, that the Government of India will continue to follow the policy of 
Nehruji in international matters and democratic socialism will continue 
to be our objective in our domestic policy. May I also remind him of what 
happened during our freedom struggle days ? 1 know it personally at 
least for the last 40 or 42 years. What happened when Mahatma Gandhi 
took over the leadership ? There was a complete overhaul, complete 
change in philosophy, policy, technique and programmes. Mahatma 
Gandhi completely deviated from Lokamanya Tilak, Aurobindo Ghose 
and Lala Lajpat Rai. Will you condemn Gandhiji for this ? 1 hope Pro¬ 
fessor Mukerjee will be good enough at least to excuse Gandhiji if not me. 

And what happened in the case of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru himself ? 
In a way, Gandhiji was his preceptor, the guru in a sense. But did he 
entirely agree with Gandhiji? No. And yet could you find a more 
loyal and devoted person to Gandhiji than Jawaharlal ? I say, he loved 
Gandhiji immensely and he gave his fullest loyalty to Gandhiji; yet, he 
had his own way of thinking, independent way of thinking. When he join¬ 
ed the Government, it was not possible for him to put into effect each and 
every idea of Gandhiji. 

Why restrict ourselves to India? When the first Communist Go¬ 
vernment was formed, Lenin tried to put into effect fully all the policies 
enunciated by Marx in Das Kapital. Lenin found after some time that it 
was impossible to work some of them. So he announced a new economic 
policy (NEP) and it was put into effect. It was a departure from what Marx 
had actually said in his book. 

Now, Lenin goes and Stalin comes. What does he do ? 1 need not 
tell the House—everyone of you is aware—as to what Stalin did. In 
fact, he was totally different from Lenin. 1 consider Lenin to be one of 
the greatest revolutionaries of the world. But if 1 might say—I hope, 1 
would be excused—I consider Stalin not to be a revolutionary at all. 
Whether one agrees with it or not is a different matter, but Stalin used the 
Government machine for continuing his reign over the Soviet land till he 
lived. For him it was just a struggle for power throughout his life. 

Now, let us consider the policy Premier Khrushchev is pursuing. He 
has censured Stalin—and his policies also—^in the strongest terms possible. 
The basic ideology is wholly acceptable to Premier Khrushchev—^in fact, he 
is the greatest exponent of this theory in the modern times—but he has 
flatly refused to tread the beaten track and he has adopted a new prof^amme 
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and technique. 1 consider Premier Khrushchev to be one of the most 
distinguished leaders of the world, because he refuses to walk on the beaten 
track. In the political field situations change, men change, conditions 
change, environments change and the real leader must respond to the 
changing conditions. 

We do not want to drag in the name of Pandit Jawaharlalji for cover- 
ing our lapses and inefficiencies. We cannot forget our great Ibader 
Pandit Jawaharlalji—our Prime Minister, our hero with whom we worked 
for 40 years, for about half a century. 

But 1 would like to say that it is clear that we have followed a well-set 
course for a number of years in international matters. We believe in non- 
alignment and in the pursuit of peaceful methods for the settlement of 
international disputes. We are equally clear that colonies should not exist 
and that racialism should be resisted. Co-existence is a wholesome and 
absolutely sound policy which was initiated and strengthened by our 
late Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlalji. We wholeheartedly endorse it 
and it is a great achievement of the policy of co-existence that in certain 
matters even the biggest powers are coming closer to each other. Any 
threat or danger of war would be ruinous for the world, specially for coun¬ 
tries like India who are engaged infighting an exceedingly difficult problem 
—that of poverty and unemployment. 

I must say that 1 do not fancy the idea of keeping in complete isola¬ 
tion and not talking or discussing with others. We have always tolerated 
difference of opinion, and I feel pained when 1 see an exhibition occasionally 
of intolerance. 

I would like to recall what the late President Kennedy said in his in¬ 
augural address : 

“Let us never negotiate out of fear, but let us never fear to negotiate." 

I think that is the best principle which should be accepted by us in 
this country. 

I would like to conclude by affirming our firm faith in democracy 
and socialism. To my mind, socialism in India must mean a better deal 
for the great mass of our people who are engaged in agriculture, the large 
number of workers who are engaged in the various factories and the middle 
classes who have suffered much during the period of rising prices. These 
are what 1 call the common men of my country. As the head of the 
Government, it would be my continuous endeavour to see that these 
objectives are realised and that a social and economic order is established 
in which the welfare of our people is assured. 



4. ATOMS FOR PEACE 


T he atomic energy commission have been able to build up this 
Plutonium Plant on their own. It is a great tribute to them. 

During the last few decades there has been a tremendous development 
of science and technology. This holds great hope for a developing 
country such as India. The leeway of ages can perhaps be made 
good in a decade or two by determined efforts on the part of our scien-^ 
tists and technologists. Science, therefore, has a special place and im^ 
portance in our country. Our great leader. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
laid the utmost emphasis on the setting up of new laboratories for 
research. There has no doubt to be fundamental research in science, 
but applied research is equally important for new improvements and 
changes in our techniques. 1 am glad that the importance of this 
aspect is fully realised by our scientists. The policy enunciated by our 
late Prime Minister in regard to the growth of science has to be pursued 
and followed up. We have to utilise the exploits of science in every branch 
of our activities and I do hope and expect that, despite our difficulties, 
necessary funds will be found for it. 

The atomic energy establishment in Trombay has been a great 
venture. We are grateful for the Canadian Government's aid and assis^ 
tance. I am very glad indeed that every effort has been made in this 
establishment to train up our own scientists and thus build up a cadre 
of efficient scientists in our country. It is also pleasing to know that the 
first reactor, Apsara, was established by our own scientists and engineers. 
They are young and they have a great future before them. Naturally 
much more is expected of them. 1 wish them all success in their 
efforts. 

We have developed this plant with a view to utilising atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. It is essential that this revolutionary technique 
in atomic energy should be made use of for bettering the lot of the 
people and changing the face of the world. 

It is most regrettable that nuclear energy is being harnessed for 
making nuclear weapons. This constitutes a grave threat to the world.^ 
If there is a nuclear war, God forbid, it would mean destruction on a very 
big scale, indeed complete devastation. We cannot play with the lives 
of human beings. We have, therefore, to work for peace. 

It is unfortunate that no further advance has been made ever since 
the signing of the Moscow Partial Test Ban Treaty. It is important 
that this Treaty should be further extended to underground tests, etc. 
The world is passing today through one of the most critical phases in 
human history and time is the essence of the matter. If we want to 

Speech at the opening of the Plutonium Plant of the Atomic Energy Department, 
Trombay, on October 22, 1964 
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Stop further proliferation of nuclear armaments, the Disarmament 
Committee will have to be more active and more earnest. And I want 
to take this opportunity to appeal to you, our distinguished guests who 
have come from so many friendly countries, to do all that you can 
to rouse world opinion and world conscience against the destructive use 
of the mighty atom. The peoples of the world must be made aware of 
the danger that they face from the possibility of the most glorious dis¬ 
covery achieved by the mind of man being used in a perverted manner for 
the destruction of humanity itself. 

India has decided not to enter this race for nuclear armaments. 
Asian and African nations have many more important things to do 
in order to build up their own country and countrymen. We cannot 
afford to spend millions and millions over nuclear arms when there 
is poverty and unemployment all around us. India will, therefore, 
have to rouse world opinion against the destructive use of atomic 
energy. The Trombay establishment is, therefore, an instrument of 
peace. 


5. ATOM BOMB : A DEVICE FOR DESTRUCTION 


I r IS MY desire to have good relations with all countries in 
Europe, Africa or Asia, especially with the neighbouring countries. 
We should all endeavour to have the best of relations amongst 
ourselves. 

The production of atom bombs will impose a great burden on the 
country. It is a matter of pride that Indian scientists have done well in the 
nuclear held. But it should not be forgotten that the country stands for 
peace. It must be borne in mind that once the country enters the nu¬ 
clear race, it will bedifhcuit to stop at a particular point. The country 
will be committed to a tremendous cost. The choice before the country 
is the production of the atom bomb or the battle against starvation, 
soaring prices and unemployment. I do not consider the atom bomb 
as a weapon of war. It is a device for the destruction of humanity. 
What China has done is intended to frighten its, to frighten the countries 
of South-East Asia and to create an impression on the African countries. 
Need we be frightened ? If we are, China wilt be the gainer. I cannot 
say about other countries but India must take a definite stand and show 
to China and the world that she is not going to be demoralised by the 
Chinese explosion. 

Address at the National Defence College on November 16, 1964 
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The country has been trying to tide over one situation after another 
during the last fbw months. Luckily, the current kharif crop has been 
very good. There has been a bumper rice crop. It will start coming 
to the market soon. During the next two months, the position will be 
easier. But, we have to take a long range view of things and plan for at 
least the next two or three years. It is necessary to build reserve stocks 
of both rice and wheat. 

The most important task is to help the agriculturist produce more. 
For its part, the Government will assist him with good seeds, manure, 
irrigation facilities and agricultural credit. 


6. NUCLEAR AND OTHER POLICIES 


P RIME minister: Quite a large number of subjects have been suggested. 

About the food situation, as all are aware, for the present, each State 
has its zone and we have agreed to it for the time being because it has been 
arranged that the surplus States as well as the deficit States should procure 
or purchase rice. Of course, some of them are purchasing coarse grains 
as well. We want this arrangement to continue. Surplus States have 
decided to procure two million tonnes of rice and about a little over four 
lakh tonnes had been procured till the end of December. The deficit 
States are also, as I said, trying to build up some kind of reserve by making 
purchases or by procuring rice. On the whole, the rice position is satis¬ 
factory. There have been and there are difficulties in Gujarat and Maha¬ 
rashtra but they have been assured enough supplies from the Centre both 
of rice as well as of wheat. Recently we have also agreed to send supplies 
including coarse grains to Gujarat and Maharashtra from Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh and this will, I do hope, ease the situation in Gujarat 
and Maharashtra partly. Even now it has eased. 

However, we have decided to review our distribution policy, policy 
about the movement of foodgrains, etc., in about two months. We will 
then be able to make some assessment of the wheat crop. At present it 
seems that there is going to be a good wheat crop unless there is any special 
damage to the crops in between. If we have a good harvest, a good wheat 
crop, then naturally we will also try to procure and purchase wheat. 
If we are in a position to build up a buffer stock of rice, as we hope and 
expect to do, as also wheat reserves, then the food position will definitely 
improve. Besides this indigenous production, we have to import from 
abroad. Recently there has been a strike in the ports of the USA and it 

Excerpts from a Press Conference in New Delhi on January 20,1965 
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might cause us some diiiiculty during at least the next month—February. 
We have been negotiating with Australia and we expect to get about 
1,25,000 tonnes from there. We are also trying to get larger quantities 
from Australia. In order to build up our reserve of wheat, we would 
very much like to get about a million tonnes of wheat from Australia. 

Question : In spite of what was said at Durgapur about food, no¬ 
thing was said about the other aspect of the question wh::h is population 
•control. Have the Government any plans for taking any effective steps 
to accomplish this ? 

Prime Minister : Well, 1 do not feel much encouraged to speak of 
family planning. As 1 said, 1 have niyself got six children and it is very 
easy for me now to advise others; but 1 do agree that it is an important 
matter. This problem is receiving full consideration. As you might be aware 
a Committee of Cabinet has been set up to look into this problem and 
also draw up necessary schemes, especially to see how it could be im¬ 
plemented elTectively. 

Question : There is a trend among the farmers to shift cultivation 
from foodgrains to cash crops. What is the Government doing about 
it ? 

Prime Minister : I do not think that it is so. But what is important 
is that they should try to do intensive cultivation, and increase production 
in the existing fields and certainly we would like cash crops also to be 
grown and their production increased. 

Question : What is your reaction to the fears expressed by the con¬ 
ference at Tiruchi about the effect of the switch-over from English to 
Hindi ? 

Prime Minister : Well, I think, it is the Hindi-speaking States 
who have mainly to concentrate on it. But in other States, it is suggested 
that gradually the Government employees should also try to pick up and 
learn Hindi. But there is no idea of precipitating matters, nor is there 
any desire to put any kind of handicap or impediment in the way of 
those whose mother tongue is not Hindi. 

Question : Why are non-Hindi-speaking areas included in the Hindi 
region, for instance, Punjab ? 

Prime Minister : ft is a bilingual State; Punjabi as well as Hindi are 
used in Punjab. 

Question : But some of the recent instructions seem to run counter 
to what you have said now. You have provided for the optional use of 
Hindi noting, without any English translation accompanying it. 

Prime Minister : Wherever there is Hindi noting the English trans¬ 
lation will have to be there. 

Question : That means whoever writes in Hindi will also have to write 
in English. 
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Prime Minister : Either he writes it or somebody else writes on his 
behalf. 

Qjestion : if he has to write in Hindi and English also, that would 
mean doing the same work twice. 

Prime Minister : For some time, during this interim period, what 
else can you do when everybody does not know Hindi ? 

Question : But the same man writing the same thing in two languages# 
would mean waste of time and energy. 

Prime Minister : There will have to be some waste of time; we can¬ 
not help it in this situation. 

Question : If you insist on Hindi-knowing officers to speak in Hindi 
during official discussions it will be a handicap to other people, to those 
officers who do not know Hindi. 

Prime Minister : Most of the people understand Hindi. They may 
not be able to write it or even speak. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, there seems to be a wide feeling 
among people in your country, judging from newspaper editorials and 
what the politicians say, that your leadership is not forceful. They are 
doubtful of what you are trying to do as Prime Minister. 

Prime Minister : I would not like to speak about myself. 1 am what 
I am and it is for you and others to judge my capacity. I would not like 
to say much about that. 

I think there is an objective before me. We have to bring about a 
definite change in our economic condition and for that it is not essential 
that [ should try to do something flashy about it, something which might 
strike the eyes of others. What is essential is steady, definite, positive work 
and progress in that direction. I have no doubt that we are moving. 
In spite of the difficulties we have to face, the country is on the march to 
progress. 

Question : D3 your Party apparatus and your Government machi¬ 
nery have the people’s cooperation in the measure that you want ? 

Prime Minister : Without the cooperation of the people whatever we 
have done would not have been possible, though it may not be to our entire 
satisfaction. 

Qjmtion : What about the Government and the Party ? 

Prime Minister : It is mainly the Government and the administration 
which has to implement our programmes and policies. And I think that 
there is enough cooperation between the officials and the members of the 
Party. Sometimes differences might arise but for that the Party has the right 
to lodge its protest higher up. But generally, as 1 said, it is mainly the 
responsibility of the administration to implement the programmes and 
policies. 

The Fourth Plan is still in the very early stages of preparation. The 
Draft Memorandum, of course, you must have seen but it has to pass 
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through various stages. However, roughly the size of the Plan has been 
fixed at about Rs. 21,SOD crores. But this should not mean that we can¬ 
not have a bigger Plan than this. But if we want to have a bigger Plan, 
we have to lay special stress on performance, and if our performance is good 
and better, then we can certainly review our position on the Plan, say a 
year or two later, and then decide about modifying the size of the Plan.^ 
The National Development Council had also suggested that it should range 
between Rs. 21, SOD crores and Rs. 22,500 crores. It was suggested in the 
National Development Council that the Plan should range between the two 
figures but they did not want to make any final commitment till the States^ 
had drawn up their plans finally and then there had been further consul 
tation between them and the Planning Commission. 

Question : Do you say that this Rs. 21,500 crores is, therefore, the 
minimum and if there is to be a revision, it will be an upward revision and 
not lowering the Rs. 21,500 crores figure ? 

Prime Minister : You seem to be right. 1 cannot say that there 
will be no deficit financing, but at the present moment, we do think that 
we should not go in for deficit financing and if we can pursue it for some 
time, the chances of inflationary tendencies getting an upper hand will no 
longer be there. 

Question : In the past, the resources were earmarked but the States 
could not raise the money. In view of that, how are the States going to 
behave now ? 

Prime Minister : Development means chances of getting increased 
revenue also. If there is development, if there are new plants, new factories, 
greater production, then all this should mean larger revenue. 

Question : The estimates in the Draft Memorandum are based on 
the 1963-64 prices. Since then, there has been a 20% increase in prices. 
Does this mean that the Government will scale down physical targets or 
raise the financial outlay ? 

Prime Minister : The Planning Commission will examine this matter^r 
In fact, the other day, I had myself raised this question. 

Question : There have been some.reports that the Chinese threat oit 
the northern border has become very acute. Could you please comment 
on that ? 

Prime Minister : Whether it has become acute or not, I cannot say 
anything about that. But the Chinese build-up, of course, is there and it 
has been there for some time past. We have to prepare ourselves and we 
are trying to build up our defensive strength. 

Question : There is a report in the Press today that you are planning 
to write to the non-aligned countries asking them to get some kind of guar¬ 
antee from the big nuclear powers against a possible nuclear attack by 
some other country. 

Prime Minister : Well, I have never suggested providing any kind of 
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guarantee to either India or to other countries. As [ said, perhaps I have 
never used that word, either ‘guarantee* or some kind of umbrella or shel¬ 
ter. 1 have never said it. But it is true that I have suggested that it is 
for the nuclear powers to consider how they can obviate the menace of 
nuclear weapons. I have not yet made up my mind, but I do want to take 
into confidence some of the friendly countries who feel strongly against 
the use of nuclear weapons. * 

Question : Have you got any response from these big powers ? 

Prime Minister : No. As 1 said, 1 have not written to them but it is 
true that they were contacted and we have got no special reactions from 
them. 

Question : Option has been given to the nuclear powers, as you have 
said yourself. It is for them to consider. If they consider that a nuclear 
umbrella or nuclear shield is the best guarantee or the best way out, would 
you object to that ? 

Prime Minister : Why put that hypothetical question ? Let them first 
meet and discuss among themselves. 

Question : There seems to be an ambiguity. The Durgapur resolu¬ 
tion merely said that nuclear power will be used for peaceful purposes. 
It did not say definitely that India would not make the bomb. You are also 
reported to have said something like that. Does it mean that in the future 
this policy would be revised and that we may go in for the bomb ? 

Prime Minister : When I say for the present, this present is a very long 
period. It is not going to be a short one. 1 merely referred to what 
I said in the Lok Sabha but 1 cannot say anything as to what might happen 
in the distant future. So long as we are here, our policy is clear that we do 
not want that atom bomb should be manufactured in India. 

Question : You seem to want protection for all the non-nuclear 
nations, whether African. Asian or Latin American, all over the world. I 
thought you wanted something for India from the nuclear powers, some 
kind of guarantee or whatever it may be. They cannot give it for the 
whole world. 

Prime Minister : In fact this is a menace which concerns the whole 
world and all the non-nuclear powers, and, therefore, this matter has to be 
considered in a much wider context, in the context of the world and all 
the non-nuclear countries. 

Question : You said it is for the nuclear powers to consider the way of 
obviating the menace, but I gather that the powers you have made contacts 
with are non-nuclear powers, not the nuclear powers. Is that right ? 
Can you tell us which powers or which countries they are ? 

Prime Minister : As 1 said, we did get in touch with the nuclear 
powers. About non-nuclear powers I have not contacted them so far. How¬ 
ever, the most important forum for this is the United Nations and in fact 
it is for the United Nations to consider this matter and take up an attitude. 
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I do hope that this matter will be raised at the session of the United Nations. 

Question : What kind of action by nuclear powers would remove 
this fear from, say, India’s mind of a nuclear threat ? 

Prime Minister : I have not referred to India at all. 

Question : No, I mean the whole non-nuclear world. What are the 
possible ways by which this can be done by those who want to have it 
removed ? 

Prime Minister : Well, it would mean no further proliferation and 
dissemination of nuclear weapons and also trying to extend the Moscow 
Test Ban Treaty. Underground tests may also be stopped and gradually 
we can move in the direction of elimination of nuclear devices and nuclear 
weapons. 

Question : If you arc unable to secure the joint action with the nuclear 
powers, will you accept the unilateral protection offered by President 
Johnson ? 

Prime Minister : It is also a hypothetical question; no one has offered 
it so far. 

Question : Is it not a fact that we are mainly concerned with the Chi¬ 
nese bomb and with no other nuclear powers immediately ? How will 
you expect the nuclear powers to come of their own accord and offer you 
umbrella or any other protection ? 

Prime Minister : Well, I do think that even the nuclear powers fully 
realise the dangers of nuclear weapons and they have been discussing this 
matter in the Disarmament Committee and, therefore, they are very much 
aware of what their responsibilities are. 

Question : We understand that India would move the matter at the 
next session of the United Nations. 

Prime Minister : Anyhow, it is an item on the agenda, and, as far as 
I know, perhaps at the initiative of India. 

Question ; Will you like to answer the question of my colleague, 
namely, about the specific situation that we are faced with, that is, the 
acquisition of nuclear strength by China ? How are you going to meet 
that situation apart from consideration of the general question of elimina¬ 
tion of weapons from the world ? 

Prime Minister : Well, the other nuclear powers will take steps which 
would be a move in the other direction. It is bound to have its effect on 
China also. Even China has suggested that there should be a world con¬ 
ference to consider how to obviate the menace of nuclear weapons. 
Therefore, it is not that China will not consider the pros and cons of this. 
Naturally, if the other countries, the other nuclear powers, have got a parti¬ 
cular attitude, it is bound to have its effect on China as well. 

Question ; India does not want to produce the atom bomb. India 
does not want any protection from the nuclear powers. How does India 
propose to meet the Chinese challenge in regard to the atom bomb ? 
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Prime Minister : The atom bomb is not going to fall on India to¬ 
morrow and, therefore, we need not consider this matter. 

Question : Many people thought that India will not be attacked by 
■China; but the attack came. How would you meet it in the case of a nuclear 
attack ? 

Prime Minister : There is a greater danger of their using the conven- 
iional army and conventional weapons in attacking India. In fact, it is 
much more important than the use of atom bomb by China. 

Question: Do you support the Chinese proposal for nuclear powers' 
•conference? 

Prime Minister: Well, this conference has to be a really representa¬ 
tive conference of the world and unless all the bigger countries are agree- 
jsble to this proposal, it is hardly for me to suggest that this world con¬ 
ference should be held. 

Question: How is it that the Government of India has been advised 
that the Chinese will prefer conventional weapons to the atom bomb? 

Prime Minister: We have not been advised. It is for us to judge. 

Question: Is it not true that today the term ‘conventional weapons’ 
rincludes rifles like David Croquett Rifles which have nuclear bullets? 

Prime Minister: Do not treat me as Defence Minister to go into 
these details. 

Question: It has been reported today that your Foreign Minister 
might visit Pakistan towards the end of this month or early next month. 
Has any decision been taken by the Government on this matter? 

Prime Minister: Not yet. 

Question: Is there any possibility of an early meeting between you 
and President Ayub Khan? 

Prime Minister: No, Sir. 

Question: Are you fully convinced that the talks that are going on in 
Nagaland are peace talks and not for appeasement which might have a 
bad effect on other areas? 

Prime Minister: There is no question of appeasement. We would 
like to have a peaceful Nagaland. There has been a good deal of tension 
and fighting in Nagaland for the last few years. It is possible to bring this 
to an end and we should certainly do our level best to achieve it. As 
4 said earlier, whatever the talks, they have to be within the framework 
43f our Constitution, the Indian Constitution, and I think that the Nagaland 
people, 1 mean, especially the underground Nagas, will have to make 
.oip their mind in this regard. 



7. WE ARE GOING FORWARD 


T he discussion on the President's Address was a prolonged one and it 
was but natural that almost every Member who spoke made a reference 
to the language problem. No doubt, the language problem assumed a 
serious proportion during the last one month and it took a sudden turn for 
the worse, especially in the State of Madras. The violence committed 
there was something unimaginable. A number of people were killed, 
murdered and there were lootings, burnings and other forms of violence. 
1 must say that it was most regrettable and deplorable. 

Shri Hiren Mukerjee suggested that a new chapter should be opened 
and we might, perhaps, forget it and ignore it. I can understand the stu¬ 
dents doing something which was wrong just at the spur of the moment. 
They might have taken part—and they did take part—in some of these 
activities. But, as 1 said, one could understand and take a lenient view 
of things in their case; but there is no doubt that quite a large number of 
anti-social elements participated in it. 

They were responsible for murders and violence. I do not think 
that we can ignore those who took part in arson, looting and murders. 
If they are left alone, unchecked and unpunished, it would lead to a very 
bad situation and it might become almost impossible for our society to 
function peacefully. It is, therefore, necessary that the law should take its 
own course in their case. I have had talks with the Chief Minister of Madras 
and 1 do think that he will try lo do whatever is best in the present 
circumstances. 

So far as the merit of the question is concerned, I can only say that 
the assurances given by Pandit Jawaharlaiji will be fulfilled 'inequivocally 
and without any leservation. I have said it before and 1 want to repeat 
it again. 

As the House is aware, we have had discussions here in Parliament. 
We have had discussions outside also with the Chief Ministers and 
others and various issues have been raised in that connection: the 
question of amending of the Languages Act, the question of the three 
language formula and some other points like the medium of examination 
being all the regional languages. Also, it was said that there should be 
an equitable share in the services. 

These are some of the main points which were raised and they have to 
be studied and carefully examined. 1 do not want to suggest that I have 
no views in the matter. I have clear and categorical views in regard to 
all these points, but I do not want to express any opinion at the present 
moment because if we feel that all these points should be studied further 
and carefully examined, it would be advisable that I or the House should 
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express opinion a little later when we have received the notes or reports 
and after their examination has been completed. 

However, I would like to say that there could be no question of im¬ 
position of Hindi and those who do not know Hindi can continue with 
English. Even when Hindi was declared as the official language of the 
Union on January 26, 1965, it was said that English would continue. In 
accordance with the Official Languages Act English continues and wilf 
continue. 

The question of regional languages is very important and I would 
like to make it absolutely clear that there is no question of imposition or 
replacement of the regional languages by Hindi. It has been said in some 
places, specially in Madras, that Tamil will no longer find a place in the 
State either as the medium of instruction or in governmental work. This 
is absolutely wrong and baseless. In fact, we attach great importance to 
the regional languages and we would very much like that all the State 
Governments should use their own regional languages. 

Most of the State Governments have adopted their language as the 
official language of the State. 1 would also like that for the development 
of these State or national languages and also for Hindi the Central Govern¬ 
ment should render necessary financial assistance. It should give them as 
much support, specially financial support, as is possible. 

1 would also say that it is better that this problem is fully and care¬ 
fully considered because it would not be advisable to change our decisions 
on this matter frequently. 1, therefore, welcome the idea that we might 
devote a little more time and study the various pros and cons of this matter 
fully and then take a decision which would be almost final—of course, there 
is nothing final in the world. 

We have to consider the language problem in a national perspective. 
It is not that we can consider each and every language spoken in this coun¬ 
try as one which should be the official language of the whole country— 
it would not be possible; and in accordance with the Constitution, we have 
accepted Hindi as the official language of the Union, f think that it is 
essential that there should be one conmon language, one link language for 
the country. Otherwise, it would mean a compartmentalisation of our 
country; it would lead to some kind of disintegration. For, if we only 
learn the State language and no common language is learnt, then 
after some time we shall find ourselves in a position in which it would not 
be possible for us to conununicate with each other. Language is one of 
the cementing forces; it is an element which joins up and which integrates 
the country. Therefore, I suggest that Hindi is accepted or should 
be accepted or has been accepted as the official language of the 
Union. 

But the point is that we should not do anything which would lead to 
disintegration instead of integration of the country. It is, therefore. 
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essential that we should go slow in this matter. We cannot precipitate 
things. We cannot, as I said, impose it, and we shall have to wait and see 
that Hindi is learnt by the people of every State. Naturally it will take 
time. There is no question of any kind of handicap being imposed on those 
who do not know Hindi. If they are in service, well, they can use English. 
But if they voluntarily learn Hindi it is a different matter altogether. The 
Home Ministry has made arrangements for the teaching of Hindi. • It 
is up to the officials to take advantage of it and learn it. I do not think 
that there will be any objection to the voluntary learning of Hindi. How¬ 
ever, neither in the matter of recruitment nor in the matter of promotion, 
there is going to be a handicap for those who do not know Hindi. It is 
essential, therefore, that we should take a much wider view of things and 
deal with this problem, as I said, in the broad national perspective. 

In regard to food, we have passed anxious days, but we can now say 
that at least that critical period is over. Yet, we have still to face diffi¬ 
culties. Fortunately, we have had a good rice crop, about 39 million 
tonnes, and we expect that if nothing unusual happens, we may also have 
a bumper crop of wheat. For the time being, stocks are available in the 
market. 

And we are in the process of making procurement. From all the sur¬ 
plus States, rice is being procured, at some places by the Centre directly 
and in other places by the State Governments. The total target of pro¬ 
curement is to the tune of 19.5 lakh tonnes, and the actual procurement 
as of today is about 7.6 lakh tonnes, in addition to what the State Govern¬ 
ments have procured on their own, which is about 2.8 lakh tonnes. So, 
if we take the States’ figures also into account, then we have procured about 
10 lakh tonnes or a little more than that. There is still time and if we are 
able to reach the target, which we hope we might do, then there will be 
a good opportunity for building up a reserve stock. 

Naturally, we will have also to import. With the help of imports 
and indigenous production, we may be able to build up a good buffer stock. 
I am not one who is very much in favour of importing foodgrains, and 

1 would very much like that our imports should be reduced. But for some 
time to come, at least for the next few years, it would not be possible for 
us to build up a good reserve or buffer stock without the help of imports. 

There is no doubt that increased production is a matter of 
the highest importance to agriculture. In the Plan itself, we have laid the 
utmost emphasis on agriculture with a view to increasing production. 
As the House knows, there are some difficulties in the way of imports be¬ 
cause of the strike in the United States of America. The month of March 
may be somewhat difficult for us and the State Governments and the Chief' 
Ministers will have to take it in an understanding spirit. However, we are 
taking other measures to import from other countries. These months 
are important, because from the middle of April or the first week of April, 

2 DPD/72—4. 
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we Will be getting the new stocks of wheat, and so during this period we 
have to be extra careful and take necessary steps in order to meet the require¬ 
ments of the people. 

1 would appeal to the State Governments to concentrate on increased 
agricultural production. It is mainly their concern and their responsibility. 
A number of steps have been suggested with a view to increasing agricul¬ 
tural production. 1 am sure they will be adopted and accepted by the State 
Governments. They are trying to do their best. They have a full realisa¬ 
tion of the fact that they must increase their agricultural production; other¬ 
wise it would mean a serious setback for them and for their people. 

1 would like indeed that there should be held-to-field survey, and it 
should be seen whether the production in the field is raised or not, whether 
production goes up; if it does not, if there is reduction, then the causes for 
reduction should be tackled. If we go into these details, I am sure it would 
have the desired effect. 

In so far as prices are concerned, it is, no doubt, a matter which has 
caused us concern, and which is causing us concern even now. I do hope 
that many fiscal and monetary measures proposed in the Budget will lead 
to curbing down the rise in prices. I would also say that the Budget pro¬ 
posals will lead to the general strengthening of our economy. The pro¬ 
posals go towards helping to some extent—if not to a large extent^the 
common man. 

Of course, the objective is to reduce disparity in life and in income. 
The proposed tax on urban property is also a move in that direction. 

It is also necessary that we should have more factories, more concerns 
and more plants in the public sector. Setting up of industries in the public 
sector means non-concentration of money in a few hands; it also helps in 
giving employment to people as well as adding to our national income. 
What we have done in the public sector projects is that we have taken up 
basic industries and heavy industries. They have a long gestation period. 
They do not immediately start giving profit. Even in spite of what I have 
said just now, wherever they have come up, they have helped in building 
up other major industries and a large number of ancillary industries. 
In fact, towns and cities have developed around them and thousands and 
thousands of people have found employment. 

It was said that the public s^tor projects were not doing well. Well, 
there may be one or two cases. But, by and large, I have no doubt that 
the public sector projects have done well and are doing well. 

I may point out that the growth in the national income in the third 
year of the Plan was higher than in the first two years. I hope I am not 
unduly optimistic if I say that the last year of the Third Plan will probably 
show the highest rate of annual growth that we have achieved so far. 

Shri Mukerjee said that there has been a major shift in our poliqr in 
regard to and in favour of foreign capital. It would be better if quote 
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what Pandit Jawaharialji had stated in Parliament on 6th April, 1949, while 
enunciating the policy of the State in regard to foreign capital. He had 
said: “Government have stated before that, as a rule, the major interest 
in ownership and effective control of an undertaking should be in Indian 
hands. Obviously, there can be no hard and fast rule in this matter. 
Government will not object to foreign capital having control of a concern 
for a limited period if it is found to be in the national interest and each 
individual case will be dealt with on its merits. The stress on the need 
to regulate, in the national interest, the scope and manner of foreign capital 
arose from past association of foreign capital and control with foreign 
domination of the economy of the country. But circumstances today are 
quite different. The object of our regulation should, therefore, be the 
utilisation of foreign capital not only because national savings will not be 
enough for the rapid development of the country on the scale we wish, 
but also because in many cases scientific, technical and industrial know¬ 
ledge and capital equipment can best be secured along with foreign capital.” 

Further on, he had added that foreign interests would be permitted to 
earn profits subject only to regulations common to all, and there can be 
no hard and fast rule, etc. 1 would like to say that the same policy conti¬ 
nues. Generally our desire is that we should have majority share holding 
wherever foreign concerns collaborate with an Indian party or with the 
Government, but there may be some cases in which it might not be possible 
to have Indian majority shares because the technical know-how is not avail¬ 
able to us; sometimes it might also not be possible to find the necessary 
foreign exchange, and generally, so far as public sector projects are con¬ 
cerned, in case we have to accept it, we have to do so in the case of basic 
and heavy industries. However, our general policy, as I said, remains the 
same. 

I would also like to add that even if there is a majority shareholding, 
it might be for a limited period. Later on, the concerns or the plants or 
the companies might sell their shares to Indian parties. We can impose 
it as one of the conditions in our agreement with them, and we do keep 
this thing in view whenever we enter into an agreement with foreign con¬ 
cerns. Each and every case which comes up is very carefully scrutinised 
and examined. In a few cases, they may have to accept majority share¬ 
holding, however, with the condition that as far as possible, ultimately 
they might become minority partners in the concerns which are set up here. 

We have as our objective socialism and we are trying to pursue that 
objective through our different Plans. Planning is a very difficult problem 
for us because the gap is tremendous between what the people want and 
what we can do. There is such a wide gulf that it becomes so difficult 
for the planners to decide as to what the size of the Plan should be. If 
they look to the needs and requirements, they have to provide for a much 
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bigger Plan. Then the resources have also to be found and it is important 
that we should be very careful about finding the resources and in the light 
of the actual resources only, the Plan could be drawn up. 

However, two things are important: We should have a very careful 
examination of the position of our resources. Secondly, it should be seen 
that production will match the investment. If there is greater investment 
and production is not adequate, naturally it will lead to inflationary ten- 
dencies. We have also to be careful about the implementation of our 
Plan; it has to be much more effective and efficient. We should see to it 
that there is quick execution of each project. 

I would suggest that in order to achieve effective and quicker imple¬ 
mentation we should keep a few things in mind. Firstly, there should be 
planning in depth, that is, greater details for each project should be pre¬ 
pared; secondly, there should be a time-and-cost schedule for each unit. 
Thirdly, there should be a machinery to keep a watch on the progress. 
Fourthly, there should be advance preparatory action within this year on 
some of the Fourth Plan projects. 

Lastly, it is essential that there should be larger facilities for training 
of personnel. If we keep them in view, it would be possible for us to go 
ahead with our Plan and also to complete our projects in time. 

In regard to foreign affairs, we stick to our basic policies. Our desire 
is to remain friendly with all countries. As a developing country we 
want that there should be peace in the world. Not that it is purely with a 
selfish view that we say this, but the fact remains that quite a large part 
of the world is in the process of development. Those countries which 
have attained their freedom recently are backward in many ways, especially 
economically, and, therefore, they would never like that the peace of the 
world should be disturbed. It is important that there should be a policy 
of co-existence which should be generally acceptable to all. Because, even 
if we differ in ideology or in other matters with other countries, it should 
not be impossible for us to live together peacefully. Therefore, the policy 
of non-alignment and co-existence becomes absolutely important and essen¬ 
tial for us. We, of course, stick to them and it would be our effort to see 
that we co-operate with other countries also who pursue these policies. 

On the question of South Vietnam, a serious situation has developed, 
and one fears whether the conflict might not escalate. Recently, on be¬ 
half of the Government of India, we issued a statement suggesting that this 
conflict should end and that hostilities should cease immediately and a 
Geneva-type conference should be held. 

We have written also to the United States of America, to the USSR 
Government and also to some non-aligned countries. 1 have received re¬ 
plies from some countries. They have generally welcomed this idea. They 
have supported the idea of ending the hostilities and they also want that 
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some kind of conference or dialogue should be held. 

Regarding the confrontation between Malaysia and Indonesia, we have 
always suggested that there should be no confrontation between the two 
countries. 1 am glad to notice that there is some effort to bring about 
some kind of peaceful discussions between the two countries. Not we 
but some other countries are doing it. I do hope that it would be possible 
for the two countries to sit round the table with the help of others. We 
would never like that Indonesia and Malaysia should fight among them¬ 
selves. 

In regard to the Afro-Asian Conference, I would not like to say much 
except that I do hope that this conference will uphold the poh'cies of non- 
alignment, co-existence, disarmament, peace and anti-colonialism. I 
do hope that this conference will strengthen Afro-Asian solidarity and also 
strengthen the forces of peace and co-operation among the Afro-Asian 
family. 

About China I have nothing much to say except that they have already 
exploded an atom bomb and there is a report that they might explode an¬ 
other atom bomb. However, we do not want to follow in the footsteps 
of China and we have decided that we will not manufacture the atom bomb 
in India. However, we will continue the development of our nuclear 
devices for peaceful purposes and we are going ahead with it. 

As for the dispute with China, the Colombo proposals are there. We 
have gone to the farthest length and we have nothing more to say in that 
matter, because they are the proposals of the Colombo countries. 

If any Hon’ble Member thinks that I am going to attack China 
tomorrow, I am sorry I cannot. 

Shri Homi Daji said that there was a shift to the right and that I had 
shifted to the right. Ido not know if he is also not to the right of some 
other party. At least for us it is a matter of some interest and amusement 
that even in the Communist party there are now two groups, rightists and 
leftists. We were always being accused of being rightists. They also sail 
in the same boat. We are going neither to the right nor to the left; we 
are going forward, instead of going to the right or to the left. 


8. VITAL ISSUES 


T here has been a prolonged discussion on the President’s Address 
and except perhaps for a couple of very critical speeches, on the whole 
I must say that they were set in the proper key. The most important 

From reply to the debate on the motion of thanks for the President’s Address in 
the Rajya Sabha on March 9, 196S 
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problem before us today is the economic development of our country, 
and we have naturally to concentrate our utmost attention on that pro¬ 
blem. Sometimes an impression is given that there is no progress or no 
adequate development in the economic field. I would not go into the 
past history but during the last decade or twelve years, we have touched 
almost every vital item of industry. The essential ingredients of industry 
like oil, mines and minerals, steel, power, all these items have been not onl;^ 
fully explored but after giving some time to the exploration part of it, the 
Government has made definite progress and the industrial production has 
considerably gone up. There have been bottlenecks in the development 
of cement and steel. 1 might say that cement production during the next 
twelve months is expected to increase by about 1 million tonnes. Steel 
production between this year and the next two is expected to increase by 
1| million tonnes. Fertiliser output is also expected to go up by 100,000 
tonnes with the Trombay fertiliser plant going into production. 

Then in regard to power, there will be an increase of nearly 3 million 
kilowatts in the power generating capacity of the country. In regard to 
steel, we have signed the Bokaro agreement. Two additional blast furnaces 
are being constructed at Bhilai in respect of steel plant expansion in the 
Fourth Plan. The Bhadravati Steel Works is being converted to produce 
alloy, tool and special steel, and a separate plant for it at Durgapur is near¬ 
ing completion. In regard to petroleum, the Barauni refinery has just 
been commissioned. Construction of the third public sector refinery at 
ICoyali is progressing anJ it should be completed by the end of 1965. 
Cochin refinery is also expected to be completed by the end of 1965. 

About petro-chemicals, large petro-chemical complexes have been 
planned so far, one in the public sector around Koyali refinery in Gujarat 
and the other in the private sector near Bombay. 

In the matter of machinery making, the Tiruchi Boiler Factory will 
start production in 1965. The fifth unit of the Hindustan Machine Tools 
at Hyderabad will also go into production this year. The Surgical In¬ 
struments Plant at Madras will be commissioned in the middle of 1965. 
There is the Heavy Structural Works in regard to which we have entered 
into an agreement with Austria. And then there is the Czech Foundry 
Forge at Wardha, which is also to be constructed. These are some of the 
examples which indicate what is being done and what we would achieve in 
the course of about a couple of years in regard to certain plants and in a 
longer period in regard to other plants. This is a sector in which we have 
naturally to depend more on the public sector. 

The public sector has to expand considerably both as a matter of policy 
and also because it is not possible for others to invest huge 
sums of money which are needed for setting up these basic industries. 
It is also in a way easier for the Government to enter into collaboration with 
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other governments on government-to-government basis. And; therefore, 
we have to expand our public sector and these public sector projects will 
come to fruition to serve as the base of our industries and the industrial 
economy in the country. I would also like the private sector to grow, and 
naturally, they have to function in the background of our social objectives. 
It is also true that they will have to be given every opportunity to develop. 
And incentives may also have to be given so that they can increase their 
production. 

Our fiscal policy is oriented towards greater production as also to¬ 
wards helping the weaker elements of our society. The various measures 
or proposals of our Budget do indicate that for greater production incen¬ 
tives will be provided. The incentives are given mainly on the basis of 
production. There may be—^there may not have been—a large reduction 
or any special reduction in the corporate sector so far as taxes are concerned, 
but what is most important is increased production and for that, the Bud¬ 
get proposals do contain various incentives. 

In regard to agriculture, there is no doubt that we had to face a diffi¬ 
cult food situation a few months back. I do not say that everything is now 
all right. Things are still difficult. Yet, it must said that we have turned 
the corner. There are foodgrains available in the market, and the prices 
also have not gone up recently. It is, of course, unfortunate that we 
have to continue to import and there seems to be no alternative 
for us for some time to come except to add to our indigenous 
production through imports and serve the needs of our people. It is 
essential especially in order to build up a buffer stock. It helps in getting 
over the lean periods and it also acts as a check and some kind of regula¬ 
tion on the trends of the market. Luckily, we have had very good rice 
crops, over 39 million tonnes, perhaps the highest production of rice, this 
year. We expect that we will have a good wheat crop also. And in the 
matter of rice, we have procured rice, and our target of procurement is 
about 19 lakh tonnes. We have so far procured about eight lakh tonnes but 
this procurement will continue and this will help us in building up a 
buffer stock. In regard to wheat, we have not yet taken a final decision but 
we will be deciding about it as early as possible. Our policy is to procure 
our indigenous foodgrains. Naturally, they will have to be procured from 
the surplus States. It is open to the deficit States also to make purchases, 
if they so like. We have our Food Corporation set-up which would also 
enter into the market. There is going to be no monopoly procurement 
by the Food Corporation but it would also enter into the field along with 
others. I, therefore, hope, Sir, that in this year we would have solved one 
of our most intricate problems and that there will be an easy situation 
so far as foodgrains are concerned. Of course, imports are there but in 
fact the Government of India does not want that we should have to import 
for a long time to come. We have naturally to increase our agricultural 
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production and for that it is essential that the necessary inputs, the necessary 
ingredients for agricultural production should be provided to the farmer, 
whether it is fertiliser or water or good seeds or similar other things. 
These things are very important and it has to be seen that these things 
reach the farmers in time. And it is important for the administration, 
the district administration, to take a special interest in it. There should 
be better coordination between the departments concerned, particularly 
those which deal with the panchayats. 

Our target of foodgrain production for the Third Five Year Plan 
was 92 million tonnes. 1 am sorry to say that last year it has only been 
80 million tonnes. 

This indicates that we have to go very far. In fact, the Memorandum 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan has fixed the target at 120 million tonnes. 
Well, I do not think that it is impossible to achieve it. 

Yet great efforts will have to be made and everyone of us will have 
to cooperate in the matter. 1 say “us” because Members of Parliament 
can help in this matter a great deal. They are the representa¬ 
tives of the people and they have to create an atmosphere in 
which the farmer, the peasant, will be interested in increasing the agricul¬ 
tural production. It is essential that we generate a feeling in him that it 
is good for him to produce more and it is in the best interests of the country 
to have greater agricultural production. Sometimes it is not the physical 
need but perhaps a mental resolve, a mental resolution that he will do his 
utmost to increase the production in the larger interest of the country 
which would work as a magic. We have to create that mental resolution 
amongst our farmers. I have no doubt that if we increase our production, 
it would lead to stability in prices and it would also help in creating 
general prosperity all round, and then naturally it would mean less of 
dependence on foreign countries. 

Sir, in regard to external affairs, we have always tried that the Geneva 
Agreement on Indochina should be adhered to; that there should 
be no breach of the Agreement and that there should be no conflict. 
Unfortunately, recently a new development has already arisen and the 
position seems to be fairly delicate. In that context we had appealed and 
expressed our views that two things are absolutely essential to resolve this 
problem: First, the hostilities which are going on at present should 
come to an end and the two parties should stop fighting. Secondly, there 
should be a Geneva-type conference. We feel that those who are not 
directly interested might also m^t so that there is a dialogue, there is a 
a talk, there is a discussion and there might be mutual consultations and 
talks also which would lead us to finding some kind of a solution. We 
have also written to different Governments, different countries in this 
regard, and I might say that there is a ^erally favouraUe response from 
those countries. They have generally supported the idea that there sjjiould 
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be some kind of joint appeal in order to end the present hostilities, and 
they also feel that there should be some kind of a conference. I think 
it is in the interest of world peace that these suggestions are accepted, 
and we will do our level best to move in this matter and see that something 
positive is done. 

Our policy of non-alignment and peaceful co-existence is strongly 
and fully endorsed and is going to continue as our basic policy. Non- 
alignment has kept us free from the power blocs. We are an 
independent country and we should have the authority to think 
independently. Secondly, non-alignment helps us in expanding the sphere 
of peace. It is essential that if we want to have peace it would be better 
for as large a number of countries as possible to keep out of the power 
blocs. And we, therefore, feel that our policy of non-alignment is necessary, 
is useful and is good for the country. Peaceful co-existence means that 
we do believe that it is not possible to have one kind of pattern throughout 
the world. It is not possible to regiment the thinking of man. The hu¬ 
man being has got this special faculty of thinking and, therefore, there will 
be different patterns, different systems of administration and different 
forms of government. It is therefore, important that in spite of the different 
ways of thinking, different approaches, different ideologies, the world 
should live in peace and different countries should live as good neigh¬ 
bours. 

The United Nations, in spite of its failings, has been a hope for 
the world. It has done many useful things and averted a number of criti¬ 
cal moments when the world might have plunged into war. But recently, in 
regard to article 19, a new difficulty, a new complication has arisen. I 
do not want to go into that particular matter in detail because the House 
is aware of the developments. Recently they have formed a Committee 
to go into this matter. India is also a member of this Committee. We 
will try to contribute our mite. 

We have had a number of distinguished guests from abroad during 
the last five or six months in our country. I am glad to say that 
our relations with our neighbouring countries have considerably improved. 
There may be some differences still remaining but by and large our relations 
are better and it is essential that we should have the best of relations with 
our neighbouring countries—Ceylon, Nepal, Burma, Afghanistan. The 
dignitaries, the Heads of these States, the Prime Ministers of these countries, 
have visited India. We have met them, have had talks and discussions 
with them and I must say that these talks have been very useful and we 
have definitely come closer to each other. I might also say that I have 
received invitations from a number of countries. It is not possible for me 
to visit all the countries from where I have received invitations but I have 
decided to visit the Soviet Republic and I have also received an invitation 
from the President of the United States and I would also be going there. 
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In regard to the language question, I would say that it is a very de¬ 
licate issue. It has aroused feelings throughout the country, especially 
in the southern parts of India. People are naturally deeply attached to 
their mother-tongue and there is absolutely no question of displacing or 
replacing the mother-tongue spoken in different States. When 1 referred 
to misapprehension, I said it especially in regard to the use of the State 
language, or the mother-tongue, because some Tamil papers and som? 
other pamphlets, etc., wrote that Tamil goes and Hindi comes, that Hindi 
will replace Tamil. There were even slogans to this effect shouted by 
some people in Madras. So this was a clear case of misapprehension. 
In so far as the State language is concerned, it is there, it has to be there 
and the Government of India will naturally like to give all encouragement 
possible to the development of the State languages. It is essential and we 
have certainly no objection to it. Almost all the State Governments have 
accepted or adopted the policy of introducing the State language as the 
oflicial language of the State, and 1 know that in course of time all the 
State languages will become the principal languages for oflicial purposes. 
As to the medium of instruction, of course, it is left to the State Govern¬ 
ments. So, therefore, in so far as the State languages are concerned, there 
can be no doubt at all in the mind of anyone that there is any question of 
replacing those languages by Hindi. 

The second point is about the use of English. On January 26, 1965, 
it was, of course, officially announced, in terms of the provisions of the 
Constitution, that Hindi would be the official language of the Union and, 
if the Hon’ble Members will see, there was no other action taken which 
could create any kind of confusion. I am told about some circulars in Hindi. 
Well, even if some circulars were issued, it should not have resulted in such 
violent action. Our mistakes could have been pointed out. 1 remember, 
when I was in charge of the Communications Ministry, a money order form 
was brought to my knowledge; it was printed in Hindi only. Immediately 
I got it rectified and money order forms in Hindi were completely stopped 
from being sent to the South; forms in English were introduced there. 
So, even if there were certain discrepancies, or some mistakes made, it 
should have been pointed out to us, and we would have immediately recti¬ 
fied it. So there has been some cause for misapprehension, and as Mr. 
Annadurai rightly said, there has been a genuine apprehension also of the 
imposition of Hindi. I have made it categorically clear that we will abide 
by the wishes of and the assurances given by the late Prime Minister, Pan¬ 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru. I stand by it and we will certainly consider as to how 
to do it, how to implement it. That is one point which is under our consi¬ 
deration. Along with that, of course, we will have to realise that this country 
should have a link language. I am glad that Mr. Annadurai has said 
that he is not against Hindi as such, but he wants that it should not be 
spread through the help of the Government. Well, I would not like to say 
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anything about that, but I do wish and hope that after some time he might 
like to reconsider his view even in regard to this particular matter. 1 
do agree that there should be non-ofiicial effort, as big an effort as possible, 
for the teaching and propagation of Hindi. All the same it is important 
that English has to continue, it will continue. In terms of the Ofiicial 
Languages Act, English is to continue as an associate language, and there 
will be no difficulty at all for anyone who does not know Hindi, whether 
he is functioning here in the Secretariat, or in any other all-India office 
in any other part of the country. There will be no handicap at all in the 
matter of recruitment. There will be no handicap at all in the matter of 
promotion, etc., because the officer does not know Hindi. I mean, 
these assurances are there. And then, between one State and the other 
English could be used, and is to be used, but in regard to the Centre it is 
again open to the State Governments to use English. Between one State 
and another, if they agree to correspond with each other in a particular 
language, they are free to do so. For example, between Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh, if they want to correspond with each other in Hindi, they might 
do so. But so far as the Centre is concerned, it has to be both in English 
as well as in Hindi. 

With these assurances, Sir, I do not think there should be any kind 
of fear or apprehension in the minds of the people of Madras. I would 
like to say that we are considering several matters in this connection. 
The question of the three-language formula is there; then some other 
matters, for example, the medium of examination in different languages. 
Well, we will examine all these matters; we will study them and then come 
to definite conclusions. The issue of language is such that it is better to 
take a cool and calculated view of things, and we must consider its various 
aspects and implications. I do hope that the students of Madras will 
now at least see things in the correct perspective. They have by and 
large withdrawn their strike, and I have extended my congratulations 
to them. Still there is some trouble somewhere; it may not be especi¬ 
ally due to the language problem as such; it perhaps might be because 
of the cases of the detentions, etc. I would appeal to them that they must 
wait and see. They should not take any hurried action. I have no doubt 
that the Madras Government will consider all their suggestions more 
sympathetically. It would h& in'the best interests of the students as well 
as the State and the country that they do not resort to any kind of direct 
action. 

I am glad that Shri Annadurai said that he did not want to interfere 
with the students or that he did not want to encourage them. It is indeed, 
from my point of view, very good and very satisfactory. I also do not 
believe that students as such should take direct part in politics. For youth 
outside the colleges and schools it is different. But so long as students 
are studying in universities and colleges and schools, they should not take 
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an active part or associate themselves with any political organisation. 
They may study peacefully and quietly, and after they have completed their 
studies, they will be free to associate themselves with any political party 
or political organisation. 1 would humbly appeal that language should 
serve as a cementing force. Language is to unite; it is not to disunite. 
Language has to integrate and not to disintegrate, and, therefore, we have 
to keep the question of unity first and foremost in our minds. I woufd, 
without taking much time of this House, Sir, appeal to Members of 
Parliament that they should always have the vision of a united India. 
In their mind’s eye, they should carry an image of the whole country, 
a map which has no internal dividing lines but only the frontiers of this 
vast and varied and yet united land. 


9. DEFENCE AND DEVELOPMENT ARE 

INDIVISIBLE 


F raser: Mr. Prime Minister, with Canada’s assistance India has been 
developing a nuclear capability in the reactor near Bombay in the last 
few years, for peaceful purposes, of course; but now China has exploded a 
nuclear bomb. Does this change India’s thinking about the need for acquir¬ 
ing nuclear weapons? 

Shastri: Well, there is naturally great resentment in our country 
against the explosion of the bomb by China, and naturally there is a de¬ 
sire amongst a section of our people that we should also go in for the manu¬ 
facture of atom bombs. However, keeping in view our basic policies, the 
Government of India have d^ided not to use their present capability to go 
in for the manufacture of nuclear weapons or for the manufacture of atom 
bombs. 

Fraser: In that case. Sir, how will you defend yourself against a nuclear 
attack from China? 

Shastri: The danger from China is in no way less of conventional 
weapons than of nuclear arms. China has developed tremendously 
its conventional weapons and we may have, if a situation arises, to face them 
in their attack if it comes off with the conventional weapons. And 
so far as nuclear weapons are concerned, India will work for the 
elimination of nuclear weapons rather than make them for destructive 
purposes. 

Text of an interview with CBC-TV Canada, broadcast on June 16, 196S. The 
inteiviewers were Blair Fraser, txlitor of the Maclean' magazine, aid Claude Ryan, 
publisher of Le Devoir 
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Ryan: Has there been any progress, Mr. Prime Minister, in the settle¬ 
ment of the dispute with China? 

Shastri: No, there has been no talk at ail between us and China. 
But we had, as you might be aware, favourably responded to the Colombo 
proposals. And it was about a year and a halfback when there was a further 
proposal that China will withdraw their check-posts on the attack front 
or India may also have the same number of check-posts on their side. 
We agreed to either of the suggestions, but to that also there has been no 
response from China. In fact, they have poohpoohed this proposal. 

Ryan: I am not sure I understood you correctly. Sir, but you seem 
to imply that China’s acquisition of a nuclear weapon does not significantly 
increase China’s superiority of strength over India. Was that what you 
meant? 

Shastri: Well, it will take some time for China to develop the deter¬ 
rent capacity, and to my mind the explosion just at present is with a view 
to creating a political impression. 

Ryan: I see. During your recent discussion with the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, did you have any indications as to what their attitude would 
eventually be in the case of an open clash between India and China? Or 
if they are remaining more or less neutral at the moment? 

Shastri: Well, I have had no talks on this matter, and I do not know 
what their attitude would be; but during the last aggression the Soviet 
Union was more or less neutral. 

Fraser: India’s general policy ever since it became an independent 
nation has been identified in the mind of the world with non-violence, peace¬ 
ful co-existence, peaceful negotiation and so on. Do you feel that in your 
relations with China this general attitude can persist? Or will you be 
forced by the Chinese attitude to take a more militarily active role, how¬ 
ever distasteful? 

Shastri: No, we are always for peace and if we can resolve our differ¬ 
ences and disputes in an honourable way, then we would never like to 
enter into any kind of clash or conflict. It all depends upon what the attitude 
of China will be. As you would remember, our late Prime Minister had gone 
to the length of suggesting that he would be willing to refer this matter to 
a tribunal, and 1 do not think that he could go any further. 

Fraser: But have you had any favourable reaction, or indeed any 
reaction at all from China? 

Shastri: None at all, none at all. 

Fraser: Well, what alternative does this leave to India? Do you 
now feel that you are compelled by the circumstances to change your 
policy? 

Shastri: Well, we do stand by our earlier position that we would like 
the aggression to be vacated. Just at present we do not propose to take 
any d^nite or positive action. 
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Ryan: I’ve noticed that you’ve increased your defence budget consi¬ 
derably in the last two years. How does this affect the national economy? 
Is that going to impede the progress of the economy? 

Shastri: Well, the expenditure on defence has, no doubt, substanti¬ 
ally increased, and it is bound to have some effect on the economy. The 
expenditure on defence is in a way unproductive, and, therefore, it has 
inflationary tendency on the economy. Yet we have to build up our defen¬ 
sive strength and, in spite of the sufferings we may have to undergo, we 
do want to build up our defence forces side by side with the programme of 
our general economic development. 

Ryan: There had been hope when you became Prime Minister that 
there would be an improvement in the delicate situation with Pakistan, 
and apparently nothing has come of that hope. Apparently, the situation 
is just as bad today as it was about a year or two ago. How can you ex¬ 
plain that persisting stalemate? And do you see any prospect of improv¬ 
ing the situation in the near future? 

Shastri: Soon after I took over I went to Karachi and had a talk with 
President Ayub. I must say I was impressed with the talks and both of us 
felt the necessity that we should try to tackle some of the major problems 
facing India and Pakistan. One of them was the settlement of our border 
problems and border disputes. I did tell President Ayub that it was most 
unfortunate that there should be fighting and killings on both sides. And 
be also felt that it was rather bad that innocent lives should be lost almost 
every day or alternate days on the different frontiers. So he readily agreed 
that there should be talks and discussions between the Ministers of the two 
countries. Unfortunately Pakistan did not nominate its representatives. 
We did convey to them that we were most willing to have a talk and in fact 
we suggested dates as well. However, something happened, perhaps elections 
came in between (elections in Pakistan), but somehow it did not materialise 
and now in the Rann of Kutch Pakistan has intruded into our territory. It 
has created more complications and we have said that unless they get out 
of that area, it could not be possible for us to have any further talks or 
discussions. 

Fraser: But is the territory in the Rann of Kutch of any value to either 
country? I understood it was a salt swamp. 

Shastri: It may not be of any special value, but whatever is part of 
our territory, whether it is in mountains or in a desert, it is part and 
parcel of our country and we do want to preserve our integrity and sovere¬ 
ignty. 

Ryan; About this last point that you made, Mr. Prime Minister, the 
question of national sovereignty. I have noted that you lay a great deal 
of emphasis on the preservation of national sovereignty. How can you 
reconcile this with the need for a world authority of some sort to handle 
the big international issues without resorting to violence? I have noticed 
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that you give whole-hearted support to the United Nations, for instance. 
What means do you propose for the strengthening of the United Nations? 
Would you delegate to the United Nations a little of that national sover¬ 
eignty that you insist upon? Or if you would see some other means of 
reinforcing it? 

Shastri: Well, I would not deal with the general problem but in so far 
as our borders with Pakistan are concerned, there is already a procedure 
proposed, and we had entered into an agreement in 1960 which provides 
that in order to settle our border problems there should be a joint meeting 
of the officials of the two countries, and if they do not settle amongst them¬ 
selves, if they cannot do so, then the Ministers of the two countries will 
meet and try to come to an agreement. Even if they fail, then it has to be 
referred to an impartial tribunal, a tribunal of three: a nominee of Pakistan, 
a nominee of India, and a third person to be selected by mutual consulta¬ 
tion. There could be no better procedure than this. And I do, therefore, 
feel that perhaps it’s not necessary for any other machinery or any other 
agency to intervene. 

Ryan: You seem to have made an important shift in your economic 
policies recently. Apparently there has been a shift from emphasis on 
industrial development to emphasis on the production of consumer goods, 
and agriculture in particular. Could you explain this shift that occurred 
in the last few months? 

Shastri: There is no doubt that 1 have laid the utmost stress on agri¬ 
cultural development. Unless we can produce enough foodgrains in 
our country, the base of our economy will remain weak. It is not at all 
desirable for a country like India which has so much agricultural potential 
to import foodgrains from abroad. There is every possibility of India 
producing adequate foodgrains for its needs and requirements. I have, 
therefore, laid the highest importance on agricultural production, and in 
our Fourth Five Year Plan perhaps we will be making higher allocations, 
much higher allocations, to the agricultural sector. It might be higher 
than even industries. However, in industries I have laid emphasis on both. 
That is we should have heavy industries, but we should not also ignore 
consumer goods industries. 

Ryan: We are wondering at times what differences there are between 
your brand of socialism, the type of socialism that you have in Russia, the 
type of socialism that is represented by a man like Mr. Harold Wilson for 
instance. Could you elaborate a little on your concept of socialism as it 
is applied in India? 

Shastri: Well, India is a vast country and we are a poor country. 
It would not be possible to allow some people or a few people to have large 
wealth in their possession if only a few people could gain by the economic 
development. The other section of the community woidd continue to 
suffer. Hence we are opposed to monopolies, and we do believe in the 
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equitable distribution of wealth, the equitable distribution of our national 
income. 

Ryan: Is it still the policy of your Government that foreign investors 
coming to India must be in a minority shareholders position in any impor¬ 
tant enterprise? Or if there is room for private investors acting as majo¬ 
rity shareholders, as they do in a country like Canada, for instance? , 

Shastri: Well, there may be exceptions, but generally we will prefer, 
if it is between the Government and the governed; if the factory is going to 
be in the public sector, we will prefer to have 51 and 49 per cent. 

Fraser: If 1 may ask a question about some of the social difficulties 
that India has had recently. Do you feel that you have reached a stable 
solution of the language difficulty that led to the riots in Madras a few 
months ago? Or do you feel that the settlement is a temporary expedient? 

Shastri: Weil, recently the Congress Working Committee has 
taken certain important] decisions in regard to the language 
problem. If I can form my assessment on the basis of the comments 
and the views expressed in the newspapers in regard to those 
propositions, I feel that by and large it seems to be acceptable to the 
country. 

Fraser: Does this mean that English will remain an official language 
in India indefinitely? 

Shastri: It will remain at least for a longtime to come, until it is 
replaced by Hindi. 

Ryan: Can it be implied that at the level of the regional States you 
may have unilingual States whose official language would not be the Hindi 
language or the English language but another language? 

Shastri: Yes, according to the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee, each State will have full right to use the regional language for 
administrative purposes, and as its medium of instruction. 

Ryan: Do you think there will be many States in which you will have 
official bilingualism or trilingualism, or if most of the regional States will 
be unilingual? 

Shastri: As far as I can see, it will generally be unilingual. But in 
certain areas, it might be bilingual in the same State. However, if Hindi 
will be compulsory in each State along with the regional language to be 
learned, Hindi will also be learned, and at present English will £dso be a 
compulsory subject. 

Fraser: So that there will be three languages to be learned in the 
schools of every State ? 

Shastri: Yes, we have a three-language formula, Hindi, English 
and the regional language. 

Fraser: It’s a fairly formidable obstacle. 

Ryan: Quite an academic proposition. What proportion of the total 
population of India now understands the Hindi language, Mr. Shastri? 
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Shastri: 1 think about 35 to 40 per cent. 

Ryan: About civil liberties in India. We have heard a lot about the 
massed jailings of some Communist leaders recently. How can you explain 
that some of them, according to the information that we have, had been 
regularly elected at democratic elections, and they were jailed nonethe* 
less because of their attitude on the ... on the Chinese question perhaps? 

Shastri: Yes—^their attitude towards the Chinese and they were 
arrested before the elections were held. And they were arrested for some 
prejudicial activities. They could not be released until after the elections 
were over because... 

Ryan: Do you mean subversive activities? 

Shastri: The security of the country is very important. 

Ryan: Do you still see any substantial role for the Commonwealth 
in today’s world? Or if it is not only a relic of the past? 

Shastri: Oh, I think it is good that some countries meet informally 
and ponder over vital and important matters concerning the world. It 
helps at least in this sphere of activity, some kind of nearness and closeness 
between some countries. It is helpful that there should be more 
informal talks and discussions. I do not think that we can generally 
institutionalise the Commonwealth Conference. However, I do find 
that it has great advantages. 

Ryan: 1 understand you are going to attend the Afro-Asian Confe¬ 
rence in Algiers after the Commonwealth Conference. There should be 
some interesting prospects for meeting with other national leaders at that 
Conference. Do you expect to discuss the Chinese dispute with Mr. Chou 
En-lai? 

Shastri: Well, let me go there first. 


10. A BASTION OF DEMOCRACY 

M r. high commissioner and friends : I am indeed very happy 
to be in your midst this afternoon. As you are aware, I have 
come here to attend the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conferent^. 
The foremost problem of the world today is peat^. In diflerent 
continents there are tensions and conflicts which indicate that peace is 
in danger. 

The most burning problem today is of South Vietnam. There are con¬ 
flicts and clashes between the two Vietnams—North and South. Unfor¬ 
tunately, other powers have also become interested in it. There is the 
Geneva Agreement—an agreement which led to peace in Vietnam for some 

Speech at a meeting of the Indian students in London on June 19, 1965 
2DPD/72--5. 
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time. But there was not full compliance with the terms of the Agreement. 
In fact» there were violations and the result is that the conflict in South Viet¬ 
nam is on the increase and there is a fear that it might lead to a conflagra¬ 
tion, resulting perhaps in world war. 

It has naturally, therefore, attracted our attention first in the Com¬ 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference and it has been decided to send a 
delegation to the countries concerned for finding out the common grounds 
on the basis of which hostilities could come to an end and then consider 
other matters. It is true that there is no complete unanimity on this matter 
and there were different views expressed, yet by and large the Conference 
felt that we could not wait and someone should move in the matter. I do 
not think that there is any kind of split in the Conference as such or that 
the delegation will not be able to proceed with the work. 1 do not think 
that this is a true state of affairs. However, it all depends on how the 
countries concerned respond, whether North Vietnam, South Vietnam, 
China or the United States. 

But I have said before, and I would even say today, that in order to 
create a better climate, a better atmosphere for having some sort of talks 
or discussion, the bombing should be stopped. I have every hope that 
this delegation which is going would adopt the same attitude. And if the 
bombing is stopped, then the hands of this delegation will be further streng¬ 
thened. The first task of the delegation is to bring about cessation of 
hostilities. And once it is achieved then there will have to be some sort of 
a Geneva-type conference in which other political matters would be 
discussed. It is quite obvious that this problem in Vietnam could not be 
settled militarily. These conflicts will lead to nowhere and they would 
intensify, resulting in killings and further sufferings to the people of Viet¬ 
nam. Therefore, it is essential that a formula should be found out to bring 
some kind of a conference in which the parties concerned could sit round 
a table and find a solution for ending the present hostilities. 

This matter, I need not add, is of the highest importance and I do hope 
that the present delegation or cpmmission will be able to achieve something 
positive. 

I know that India is deeply interested in it. We have adopted an atti¬ 
tude in regard to this problem from the very beginning and we have tried 
to play some kind of a constructive role. However, for us the most impor¬ 
tant problem today is of economic development in India. We have other 
problems as well, but economic development is the need of the hour. 
I have been asked to refer to other matters but I shall do so briefly. I 
might add that our instruments of action in regard to economic develop¬ 
ment are our Plans, Plans through which we act. As you know we are at 
the end of the Third Five Year Plan. It would commence from April next 
and this Five Year Plan is going to be much bigger than our previous three 
Plans. In fact, it would be bigger than the three Plans put together. Whereas 
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the First Five Year Plan was of the size of Rs. 2,500 crores, the Second of 
Rs. 5,500 crores and the Third Rs. 10,500 crores, the Fourth Plan would be 
of the size tentatively of Rs. 21,500 crores. It is said that our resources 
are limited. Undoubtedly, we would need both internal as well as 
external resources for the implementation of our policies and programmes. 
I know it is by no means going to be an easy matter to get the necessary 
foreign exchange from foreign countries in the form of loans or in any other 
way. However, if we have to advance or progress, the country will have to 
make sacrifice and this generation will have to undergo sufferings in order 
to build up a future which would be fruitful for the generations to come. 

In this Plan we had naturally to give very high priority to agriculture. 
As you know, last year we had to face severe difficulties on account 
of shortage of foodgrains. Our crops failed. There were drought and 
serious floods in certain areas. We were able somehow to overcome this 
situation with the help of imports of foodgrains from foreign countries, 
specially from the United States of America. However, luckily this year 
we have had very good crops, both wheat and rice. But we do want to 
continue imports for some time, because it is important that we should 
build up a buffer stock so that in times of need we could draw upon it 
and not be manoeuvred and put in difficulties because of certain tactics 
of the trade. 

Therefore, it is important that we build up our reserves with the help 
of indigenous production as well as by imports at least for some time to 
come, as in the Fourth Five Year Plan we have proposed naturally to give 
the highest priority to agriculture. I have in fact suggested that for agricul¬ 
ture there should be almost a separate plan, a sub-plan, to coordinate 
different activities of agriculture, whether it is irrigation or power or other 
necessary items viz. fertilisers, implements, all these things, and there has to 
be a coordinated plan, a coordinated picture of our agricultural program¬ 
mes during the next five years. So, I would merely say that the kind of pro¬ 
paganda which is often carried on, sometimes in foreign countries, about 
our food situation is rather exaggerated. Last year was a difficult year, 
no doubt, but to suggest that people in India are starving or dying of hunger 
is wholly incorrect. There has not been one starvation death in the country 
even during the most difficult period we passed through last year. I am 
sometimes amazed to see some of the publications even in this country 
where the worst picture is painted of our economic conditions, of our social 
living. Well, there is freedom of the Press and we have nothing to say 
about it, but the people of this country have to realise that they are res¬ 
ponsible for the conditions which prevail in India today. What India has 
achieved during the last 10 or 15 years is something to be proud of. Under 
the British regime rural areas were completely neglected and even in the cities 
what was the objective of the then British Clovemment except producing 
a few clerks and some young men to serve in slightly higher capacity? 
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However, I would not like to go into that, but 1 feel pained to find the way 
propaganda is carried on against us and our country. 

As I said before, we naturally have given high priority to agriculture. 
I might say that we have given the highest allocations to agriculture, 
industries, education and health, and, of course, to irrigation and power,. 
We have to build up our heavy industries. There are sometimes criticisms 
that we invest too much in industries. I need not tell you how important it 
is for us to develop our industries. It is not only on agriculture that we have 
to live, but we would have to find employment for our young people 
coming out of colleges and universities. Besides that, we have to step up our 
production in different fields. It is, therefore, important that we should 
lay the utmost emphasis on industries. 

1 do realise that we have to depend on foreign countries for the imple¬ 
mentation of our Plans and I must say 1 do not feel very happy about it. 
But for the time being, there is no way out except to get assistance. But, 
mind you, most of it is in the form of loans, and every pie has to be paid 
back and is paid by us. So, it is our earnest desire, and it is important that 
we carry on with the help and assistance of others and I would only say that 
the world cannot really live if it is divided between the developed and 
under-developed areas. If there is a partition between developed and 
under-developed countries, it would lead to disturbance of the peace. It 
is in the interests of developed countries that they should help, and assistance- 
should be made available to the under-developed countries from the deve¬ 
loped ones. 

Our effort is, and would be, to reduce our dependence on foreign 
countries. Someone asked me in Ottawa at a Press Conference as to how 
long we will continue to take the help. I said that to my mind the maxi¬ 
mum period should be 10 to IS years. After that it should be possible for 
us to manage ourselves. I am sure we will make a success in this direction. 

You have asked me to say something about the political situation in 
India. The Chinese aggression took place in October 1962, and since then 
there is a stalemate. They are very much on our borders. The threat is- 
constantly there. Butin spite of our desire that this matter should be peace¬ 
fully settled, there has been no response from China. After all, we cannot 
continue our effort if there is no response from the other side. We have 
to build up our defence strength and we will see how to negotiate, but we* 
can only negotiate on terms of honour and dignity. If an honourable 
settlement is possible, we will certainly welcome it, but not at the cost of 
the honour of our country. 

Recently there has been an intrusion in the Rann of Kutch. 1 would 
not like to say much on it because there is an effort being made by the U.K. 
Prime Minister to bring about some kind of an agreement and I do think 
that something has to ^ done in this regard one way or the other as early 
as possible. I would very much like that this matter is peacefull^settled 
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but, of course, we are clear that the aggression has to be vacated. However, 

I shall leave the matter at that and see the result of our talks. 

As I mentioned about the Chinese threat, we should also consider 
their policies, their desire for expansionism, and their disagreement with 
the policy of peace and co-existence. These have created a very special 
situation for us. We wish China well. We want her to progress and de¬ 
velop. We have no objection to their carrying on propaganda of their views 
and ideologies. But we do feel that if there is any kind of active subversion 
taking place in the country, the Government will have to resist it. As I 
said, in the matter of thinking and even in the matter of propagation 
of ideologies we do not want to come in their way, but if the security of the 
country is in danger, then no Government can put up or can tolerate any 
activity of any party and that is why the Government of India had 
to take action against one wing of the Communist Party in India. There 
have been detentions and after that no further action has been taken. 
Undoubtedly, I regret that this kind of action should have been taken, but if 
in the conference of the Communist Party you find pictures of the President 
of China and not that of Gandhi or Jawaharlal, you can well imagine where 
the loyalty of this party lies or where the principles of the party lie. 1 would 
not go into further details. There are many such activities on the part of 
some of our Communist friends, who almost equate India and China. 
They say India is not trying for peace or coming to terms with China. 
They suggest that China has not aggressed. They even went to the length 
of suggesting that in a way India is at fault. These are naturally matters 
that cause us worry and anxiety and they vitiate the atmosphere in the 
country. In these circumstances, we have taken the least possible action. 
But, of course, it is for these friends to consider as to what their foreign 
policy is going to be in the future. If they will reconsider their attitude, 
naturally we will be most willing to set them free and to give them every 
opportunity to function as they think best. 

Now, on the problem of Kashmir, etc., I would not like to go into them. 
It is true, unfortunately, we had to take action against Sheikh Sahib. I 
feel unhappy about it, but we gave full freedom to Sheikh Abdullah to come 
here and visit other countries, knowing as we did that he would voice his 
own point of view, which would be critical of India, in these countries. I 
knew it very well and yet as a democratic country we felt that we should not 
stop him going to other countries. He visited a number of countries and 
went much beyond what I had expected. 

Last but not the least, his meeting with Chou En-Lai created special 
doubts in our minds. I can quite understand his own opinion about 
Kashmir and the way he wants the Kashmir problem to be discussed. It 
is for him to propagate in India that there should be a special set-up for 
Kashmir or that there should even be the principle of self-determination. 
All these things he can certainly do But I do not know what transpired 
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between him and Chou En-Lai. This meeting, however, did give us an 
impression that he was seeking Chou En-Lai’s moral support, if not other 
kind of support from China. In these circumstances, we had to take the 
action, but as I said it is only detention, and it is entirely in the hands of the 
detenu to come out or remain inside. 

1 would not like to take much of your time. As you know, we have a 
democratic set-up in India and we are proud of our democracy. Round 
about you will find that in other countries there is some kind of a centrali¬ 
sed Government and it is almost in India alone that there are one Parlia¬ 
ment, 15 Legislatures and 4,000 Members of Parliament and Legislative 
Assemblies. 

You might have heard that there has been a coup in Algiers and I do 
not know the exact latest report but some one besides Ben Bella has taken 
over the Government. You hear a lot of criticism of us and our Govern¬ 
ment. This kind of criticism is not bad in itself, though, of course, I would 
like that some restraint is exercised, especially by the foreign correspon¬ 
dents. There is no harm done if criticism is made in a democracy which 
permits freedom of speech and freedom of expression. There one man 
does not rule. The feelings of other people are not just suppressed. They 
get an opportunity to speak out publicly and it helps them to get their steam 
out and it helps the Government also. 

We know what our shortcomings are, what our weaknesses are, I 
am one of those who welcome criticism and in a democratic set-up Parlia¬ 
ments and Legislatures are the forum where the Government can be criti¬ 
cised. If there is a centralised Government, either the Government is there 
or the President is elected for ever. I think all the countries in the world, 
especially those which have achieved independence, will have to give careful 
thought to this aspect of the problem and of the form of Government and 
what should be the pattern of administration. 

It is true that students, after their studies, generally do not want to 
go back, and yet it is really a sorry state of affairs when we cannot utilise 
their services in our country and you feel frustrated when you go there. 
We have shortage of doctors and engineers in our country, while most 
of you remain here. However we have taken some steps. I cannot say 
that they are fully satisfactory. Yet, we have built up a pool in which every 
scientist, engineer and technician could join, and now those qualified in 
humanities can also join immediately after they go to India, and a job is 
found for them later on but they have not to remain without any work or 
without any payment. I would not suggest that you all should come over to 
India immediately, because it would not be easy to find jobs for all of you. 
Yet, you all must keep your country in your mind, and even if you get less 
or smaller pay there, even if you have to pass through some ordeals, you 
have to accept it in the larger interests of your country, of your Mother 
India. Those who remain here, they have to serve as true and best 
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representatives of India, taking the best and giving their best to the 
country in which they are working. 


11. THE NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


W HEN I TOOK over this ofiice my attention was first drawn towards 
our neighbouring countries and it was my feeling that we had many 
problems to face in this country, tremendous problems, and they had to 
be faced and they had to be tackled. I wanted that there should be peace 
in India and, as far as possible, we should build up better relationship with 
our neighbouring States. 

It was my desire to have good relations with Pakistan as we have with 
Ceylon, Burma and Nepal. I felt that it would be good for India if Pakis¬ 
tan and India lived peacefully and in a friendly way. It is for this reason 
that I decided to visit Karachi on my way back from Cairo. I must say 
that the talks I had with President Ayub did create some impression on 
me. When we talked amongst ourselves we felt that some of the burning 
problems between India and Pakistan could be resolved and should be 
settled. For example, we felt that the skirmishes that were occurring 
frequently on the borders should come to an end. Then there was the 
question of refugees. I said that millions of refugees have come from East 
Pakistan to India. President Ayub also said that Indian Muslims are being 
sent out. I said that we are prepared to look into that matter. He sugges¬ 
ted that there should be a meeting for discussing this matter. He was very 
particular that the conflicts or skirmishes which occur on the border should 
be stopped. So, he himself suggested that the military authorities of the 
two countries might meet, discuss and evolve a formula. Similarly, he 
suggested that there should be a meeting of the Home Ministers of both 
the countries to discuss the question of refugees and evictees, as he descri¬ 
bed them. I said that these proposals were most welcome to me and that 
we would be only too glad to have talks with them. 

On my return here we sent up proposals to Pakistan. We said that a 
meeting of the Home Ministers might be fixed. A date was actually fixed. 
It was later on postponed by Pakistan. Then, another date was fixed and 
even that was also postponed. Ultimately nothing happened. When we 
reminded the Pakistan Government that the meeting did not materialise 
and what they proposed to do, then they said, “Conditions are 
rather at the present moment difficult,'’ or there were elections, etc., and, 
therefore, they said, this meeting could not be held. 

As I said, our desire is to live peacefully amongst ourselves. Between 

From a speech in the Lok Sabha on November 16,1965. 
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ourselves we wanted that we should develop better relationship. Of 
course, it was far from my imagination that Pakistan was 
preparing entirely for something else. On the one hand, Presi¬ 
dent Ayub talked of these things and talked of having mutual talks and 
discussions; on the other, it seems that Pakistan was making preparations 
for fordng our hands to concede certain matters to them, to surrender on 
certain points-whether it was in regard to the Rann of Kutch or it wasju 
regard to Jammu and Kashmir. 

After a while Pakistan committed an aggression in the Rann of 
Kutch and it was a sudden attack; it was an attack made with full strength. 
Even then we felt that in case this matter could be settled peacefully we 
should try to do so. We had said that in case Pakistan would vacate the 
Rann of Kutch, we would be prepared to meet and discuss. But Pakistan 
took some time. Ultimately, we came to an agreement. However, even 
with this agreement Pakistan, it is clear, was not satisfied. They felt this 
was a means to achieve something. Even this agreement on the Rann 
of Kutch provoked them to further aggression. They thought that they 
could compel us or force us to agree either to the separation of Jammu 
and Kashmir or to the merger of Jammu and Kashmir with Pakistan 
or whatever they may have had in their mind. However, they felt that 
through force they could compel us to agree to their demands and, there¬ 
fore, even before the ink was dry, as it is said, on the Rann of 
Kutch agreement, Pakistan made a further attack on Kashmir and this 
time It was first through infiltrators. As the House is aware, thousands 
of infiltrators came into Jammu and Kashmir territory with deadly 
arms and weapons. There is, L would not deny, a fairly dangerous 
potential; there are enough of mischievous people in Jammu and Kashmir 
and it was expected, perhaps by Pakistan, that they would be helpful 
to these infiltrators who had come into the territory in large numbers. 
Of course, these infiltrators tried their level best to create some kind of 
disorder and chaos in Jammu and Kashmir. It has been the practice and 
habit of Pakistan to create such situation, specially when a meeting of the 
United Nations or of the Security Council is held. They have been doing 
it for the last two years. This year also this was one of their plans 
to show to the world that Jammu and Kashmir is in chaos, there is complete 
confusion and disorder, and that India had practically no control over 
Jammu and Kashmir. Of course, they did not succeed in it. 

Again, they made an aggression in the Chhamb area. Of course, 
this was a regular attack. Whereas formerly, it was a disguised attack, 
the attack on Chhamb was a regular attack with full strength of their ar¬ 
mour and weapons. They had come there and there was, of course, a re¬ 
gular fight. When Pakistan sent infiltrators, we raised our voice of pro¬ 
test. We did say that a large number of infiltrators were coming into 
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Jammu and Kashmir and that it was an attack from Pakistan. When 
they made an attack on Chhamb, we again made it clear that they had 
not only crossed the cease-fire line but they had also crossed the inter¬ 
national border. Even then, no country in the world, practically no one, 
said anything about it. They all kept quiet. But as soon as we moved 
towards Lahore, there were statements made and there were writings in 
the newspapers and the Press that India had made an aggression on Pakis¬ 
tan. [ would not like to say much on this. I would only say that this 
was the most unfortunate and the most unfair and unjust attitude taken 
by some of the countries with which we are friendly. 

However, this matter was ultimately referred to the Security Council 
and the Security Council considered this. We said that it was necessary 
that the aggressor should be identified first. Although it was said, as 1 
have said just now, that India had aggressed or made an aggression on 
Pakistan, I think now perhaps the whole world fully realises or knows 
the fact as to who the real aggressor was. We said in the very beginning 
that the Security Council should first identify the aggressor. 1 am exceed¬ 
ingly sorry to say that the Security Council did not do so. If the Security 
Council had done it, some of the problems would have been solved auto¬ 
matically. They had done it earlier in the case of some countries. They 
had done so in the case of Korea. In two or three cases definitely the 
Security Council had identified the aggressor. We said so because we 
felt that in case you do not identify the aggressor, you give encourage¬ 
ment to the aggressor to make further attacks and further aggression. 

Therefore, it was important that the Security Council should have 
considered this matter carefully and seriously. But it seems that the Se¬ 
curity Council was not willing to do so. However, the result is obvious. 
The result now is that Pakistan is committing violations of cease-fire 
almost every day. There are serious incidents, there are minor incidents 
and more than a thousand incidents have taken place so far. 

1 do not know what their intentions are. But on the one hand it seems 
that they want to show to their people that Pakistan is still fighting. To 
create a wrong impression they have set their people in a particular way. 
In fact, they have set them with the news or reports that they have driven 
away India, India has been defeated and something of that kind. But I 
need not go into that at all. 1 think at least the intelligentsia of Pakistan 
know well as to what is the position and what happened during this con¬ 
flict between India and Pakistan. A large tract of Pakistan is under occu¬ 
pation of our Army. This question of cease-fire violations might continue; 
still it has been suggested that we should consider the proposal of with¬ 
drawals. I had written to the Secretary-General that it would be advisable 
that the question of cease-fire is settled first or if the cease-fire stabilises, 
then perhaps it might be better to proceed further to consider the next step 
of withdrawals. But anyhow the Security Council has decided and they 
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have laid the utmost stress on cease-fire and withdrawals to be considered 
more or less simultaneously. We are prepared to consider it, we 
are prepared to discuss it, but 1 would like to make it clear that in so 
far as cease-fire violations are concerned, if Pakistan infiltrates into our 
territory now, we shall not tolerate it, and we shall hit back. 

I have made our position quite clear. In fact, in the very first letter 
to the Secretary-General, when he was here, 1 had said: , 

“Let me make it perfectly clear, Mr. Secretary-General, that when 
consequent upon cease-fire becoming effective, further details 
are considered, we shall not agree to any disposition which will 
leave the door open for further infiltrations or prevent us from 
dealing with the infiltrations that have taken place. I would 
also like to state categorically that no pressures or attacks will 
deflect us from our firm resolve to maintain the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of our country, of which the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir is an integral part." 

1 had also laid this letter on the Table of the House and made a state¬ 
ment, and, therefore, I can only assure the House that we cannot 
deviate from this position and we will never do so. 

There has been some talk about my meeting with President Ayub, 
As the House is aware, this suggestion was made in the very beginning by 
the Soviet Government. I do not know what the attitude of Pakistan 
would be. In any case, we had agreed that we would be prepared to accept 
the good offices of Mr. Kosygin in this matter. But there is one thing 
that I would like to make clear. If this talk is going to be held with a 
view to discussing Kashmir, this talk will never bear any fruit; nor 
will it bear any fruit if it is about the present position of Jammu and 
Kashmir. As I have said, I am not going to deviate from that position at 
all. But one thing is clear. If it is a suggestion that at an appro¬ 
priate time we should have some talks on the total relationship bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan, on how India and Pakistan should live as 
good neighbours then I do not think that this is the right or the 
appropriate time, yet I will not like to say ‘No’ to it. Of course, we cannot 
ignore the history and the geography of Pakistan as it is placed and as it 
has developed. We have to live as neighbours. If we can live peace¬ 
fully, so much the better for us and for both the countries. If they want 
to discuss the border utilisation of river waters, or about the refugees, 
and other matters, well* certainly, we would be prepared to discuss it 
with them. But as far as I am aware. President Ayub or at least his Foreign 
Minister has only one thing In mind and he thinks that the real solution 
of amity and of better relationship between India and Pakistan is for India 
to discuss Kashmir; in fact, not discuss but perhaps part with it and hand 
it over to Pakistan—a proposition which is wholly impossible and abso¬ 
lutely unacceptable to us. 
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I have nothing much to say about China, but 1 must say that what 
had happened the other day was not a good omen. It is difficult to say 
what China and Pakistan are preparing for. But if there is a joint attack 
on us later on, sooner or later, of course, we would be faced with a serious 
situation. It would be wrong to think that we can just throw them out. 
It is always difficult to fight on two fronts. So we have to realise the diffi¬ 
culties and the gravity of the situation. As I said, it would mean, a lot 
for us; it would be a heavy burden, a heavy cost both in life and in arms, 
ammunition, in everything. 

Therefore, it is most important that we build up our strength, our 
defence strength, our economic strength, our industrial strength. All that 
is essential if we have to face the challenge of these two countries when they 
come up with a joint purpose and a joint effort. 

On the question of non-alignment, I would not like to say much. But 
I am glad that Shri Masani has at least somewhat subscribed to it for the 
first time, because I have never heard him before saying that we should 
have the best of relationship with the USSR. This time at least he said 
that India should build up good relationship with the Soviet Republic. 
So to that extent, I think the principle of non-alignment does not require 
putting forward any other argument. Shri Masani is there and no better 
argument is required than that he agrees with this proposition. I think 
it is essential and good that we have the best of relationship with the Soviet 
Republic. I need not add that it would be impossible for us to forget 
the way they have helped us during a difficult period. We have good 
relationship and we will build it up and 1 have no doubt that our bonds 
of friendship will further get stronger day by day. 

I might also say that we know that the United States does not see eye 
to eye with us on the Indo-Pakistan issue. We have our differences with 
them, but it would not be advisable for us not to have good relationship 
with the United States also. We have many things in common with the 
United States. We have also our differences with them. It is these two 
powers, the USA and the USSR, which to a very large extent can main¬ 
tain peace in this world. It will be good if these two countries, holding 
entirely different ideologies and having different patterns of Government 
altogether, live in peace so that the world lives in peace. After all, it is 
peace that the world is ultimately thirsting for. Every man in the world at 
least desires it, barring governments, attitudes of which are different. But 
the people as such are tired of wars and they know the sufferings they have 
to undergo. Therefore, it is good that these two countries live in peaceful 
co-existence—there is co-existence between them—so that all the develop¬ 
ing countries could get help and assistance from them and the world lives 
in happiness and peace. I do not say that India can play a very important 
role in that, but if we can do a bit we will be most happy. 

I would only like to say one thing more, that it is true that we do not 
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have many friends who will come out and openly support us. But whenever 
there is a conflict most of the countries do not want to take sides, do 
not want to express themselves openly and frankly. These days, whenever 
there is a conflict, everyone tries to bring about peace, to bring about a 
settlement, and all the statements are made more or less in the same direc¬ 
tion. We have also done it. Whenever there was a conflict, India always 
tried that it should be settled peacefully. Therefore, there is nothing new^ 
We should not feel that there is something absolutely new happening in 
which we do not get direct support from different countries. 

There were certain countries in the Middle East, among the 
Arab countries also, which were wholly opposed to us, and yet it 
must be admitted, at least it gives me some satisfaction to say, 
that the Arab summit, when it met, did not take sides at ail, and they 
unanimously appealed for peace. Jordan, of course, said something in 
the Security Council which was wholly opposed to us. 

Of course, our attitude against colonialism has been there from the 
very beginning, from Gandhiji’s time. Tn fact, he was the man who took 
the leadership and fought the first battle against colonialism, and after 
India became free, most of the Asian countries also got their freedom. 
And something unique has happened in the history of the world that in 
the last few years almost the whole of the African continent is free and 
has become independent. It is unfortunate that there are still some 
countries left which are under colonial rule, whether it is Angola or Moz¬ 
ambique, or Rhodesia, which has declared independence unilaterally which 
is something monstrous. We have always said that we believe in the 
rule of the majority. We believe in the ‘one-man one-vote’ principle, and 
therefore we do not recognise Rhodesia at all. We would very much 
like to give our full support to the African majority living in Rhodesia. 
They should gel the earliest opportunity to rule over their own country. 



CHAPTER If 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


1. RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


G andhiji, since he came into the Congress organisation, laid the 
greatest stress on making the Congress a mass organisation, mostly of 
the farmers, of the cultivators and the people living in the rural areas. He 
derived all the strength of his political movement from the farmers and 
the villages. This should not mean that he had no influence in the cities, 
but he felt all the time that India really lived in villages and, therefore, he 
must concentrate on the villages. Gandhiji achieved great success in 
this direction and the people who really suffered during the freedom 
struggle were the kisans and others living in the villages. It is, there¬ 
fore, only natural that we Congressmen, after coming into power, should 
think of the villages first and try to bring about a radical change and im¬ 
provement in the surroundings of the rural areas. Our objective is to 
improve the economic condition of our country and for that we have 
always said that both agriculture as well as industries have to develop and 
expand. Agriculture alone cannot meet the present day challenge of fight¬ 
ing poverty and also providing employment to our people. Therefore, 
there has to be a very happy combination of industries as well as agri¬ 
culture. 

I have often felt that the real industry for the rural areas is agri¬ 
culture. It is, in fact, the biggest industry for the cultivator, for the 
farmer and for others who live in the villages. Developing agriculture 
should mean helping the kisans to earn more. They should not con- 

Spewh at the concluding session of the Third Annual Conference on Rural 
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centrate on cereals alone, they should also be in a position to produce 
enough of cash crops. There has to be a balance no doubt. If the coun¬ 
try has to improve its economic condition in the next 10 years, it must 
concentrate on increased agricultural production. I don't say that the 
imports will be stopped after 10 years. We may have to continue to import 
some foodgrains, but gradually we should reach the position in which 
the country might become self-supporting in foodgrains. Therefore,* 
attention to greater production of foodgrains should also be considered 
a part of rural industrialisation. 1 think, power development in rural 
areas has been considerable; yet most of them are without electricity. 
But wherever it is available we should develop small industries and vil¬ 
lage industries. There may be 12 or 14 village industries which have been 
selected by the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. Other items 
can also he added. Everyone knows that, at the present moment, there 
is a rush towards the urban areas and the boys living in the villages, as 
soon as they have passed their Matriculation examination or perhaps the 
middle examination, want to run to the cities. This is creating a special 
problem for the Government. In the cities slum areas are developing, and 
it almost seems impossible for the municipalities or the corporations to deal 
with that problem effectively. As the boys do not live in the villages, 
they do not take to agriculture, and here they want small jobs, thirty rupees 
or forty rupees per month jobs; perhaps they might be satisfied with it to 
begin with, but ultimately they also feel dissatisfied and frustrated. We 
can prevent this only when we can give them some work in the rural areas 
themselves. I might also add that the kind of education which is being 
given in the rural areas almost compels the boys to rush to the cities and 
be in search of small jobs. 

I am told that in Russia technical schools are attached to 
factories, to big industries and the boys who qualify from those 
technical institutions are absorbed in the industry or in the factory 
with which their institutions are attached. Here we do not think in terms 
of providing employment to our youngmen. We just teach them. If T 
had my way, I shall have no colleges in the rural areas. I shall just have 
schools and technical schools. Nothing more than that. To my mind 
the Agricultural Universities in our country are the worst culprits. 1 do 
not know what use and what advantage they have so far provided to our 
country or to our boys who read there or qualify from there. Every 
student who comes out from our Agricultural Colleges must find a job. 
He would not work in the fields. He considers that below his dignity. 
So I do not understand how far this kind of education can help in pro¬ 
viding employment to the people and how it can prevent villagers or young- 
men from the villages to rush to the cities. 

Well, these may be most foolish remarks, because you are all highly 
educated and highly qualified people sitting here. You may no^like 
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these remarks but I have a feeling that somehow something is lacking. 
We talk of rural industrialisation but what is the net result today ? I am not 
suggesting that we have not done something substantial in the industrial 
field, and yet, taken as a whole, in totality we find that we have not been 
able to give real relief to the common man. f am also party to it, I am 
not out of it. These big documents, papers, reports, all these things are 
there; but what actually is happening in the fields is the point that mat* 
ters. 1 have got an impression that we have become stereotyped in our 
working. I mean the whole machinery of the Government, the District ad¬ 
ministration, etc. The staff is provided; then there should be an office; then 
there should be charts; then reports, and the reports are filed. It goes on 
like this. It has become a circle. How can we bring about some change 
in our present administrative pattern ? We must inject new element in the 
services. Let us introduce professors, economists, teachers, engineers 
and others, even outsiders so that there is some freshness, a real exchange 
of views, a meeting of different approaches. 

Again 1 am not very much in favour of centralisation. When there 
is centralisation on a big scale, difficulties arise, as in the working of 
the Khadi and village industries in different parts of the country. The 
approach that only the administration can do things in a perfect manner, 
is wrong. T am sorry, I do not want to believe in it. So in regard to the 
rural industries, could it not be worthwhile to get this work done through 
non-official organisations ? Let it not be purely a central body. The 
central body should be merely for direction in regard to policies, etc. 
It should have nothing to do with the state bodies in regard to looking 
into their day-to-day working or keeping some kind of supervision and 
control and check. Of course, accounts and audit should be the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Government. Except for this, most of the things should 
be entirely done by these non-official bodies. 

As regards the industries to be set up, I think the processing 
industries are very important. We can through a vast network of pro¬ 
cessing industries in rural areas even control the purchase of foodgrains 
and other materials. We need not concentrate on big buildings for 
these factories. These factories, as far as possible, should fit into their 
surroundings. We have spent a lot over the buildings of the primary 
schools. Instead of having our vacations in the months of May and June, 
we can have them in the months of July and August when boys cannot 
sit outside, under the trees. What India needs today is determined and 
devoted workers who can create an impression on the villager that he is 
one of their own. In rural areas they like my dhoti and kma because 
they feel that I am one of them. I don’t mean to ask the officers who are 
working there to give up bushshirts and coats, etc. They are quite all 
right. However, those who have to work in the villages hand in hand with 
the rural people must change their approach and their mentality. That is 
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creating a new climate, a new sensation amongst the people living in the 
rural areas. They are still far behind, and they expect much from us. 


2. MECHANICS OF THE FOURTH PLAT^ 


T his is the first meeting of this Council which will not have the 
guidance of Jawaharlalji. It was his vision that led to the intro¬ 
duction of planning in India and it was his example and advice that in¬ 
spired many other developing countries. In Cairo the other day Presi¬ 
dent Nasser said that he took the idea of planning from Jawaharlalji 
himself. As early as 1938, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, then President 
of the Indian National Congress, set up a Planning Council of which 
Jawaharlalji was the chairman. It was again he who as the first Prime 
Minister set up the Planning Commission in 1950 and constituted the 
National Development Council. 

Now he is no longer with us. But the objectives which he had set 
before the country are there to guide us. This is indeed a heavy burden 
that falls on our shoulders. I shall, therefore, need the fullest co-operation 
of this Council if I am to discharge my responsibilities adequately and I 
would suggest that we should meet at more frequent intervals than in the 
past, say, every 2 or 3 months, until we have given final shape to our Fourth 
Five Year Plan. 

We have to function in a complicated world. On the one hand, 
the recent Non-Aligned Nations' Conference has emphasised co-existence, 
peace and disarmament, On the other, China has exploded an atom bomb. 
In accordance with our past traditions, we have to remain cool and deal 
with any situation which comes up with all the resources at our command 
and with all our might. Undoubtedly defence has assumed great import¬ 
ance for us. But we do not want to be war-minded. Nor do we want to 
create a climate of conflict and of cold war. India must fly the flag of 
peace. At the same time it must safeguard its freedom and maintain its 
integrity and sovereignty. 

1 made a reference to the world situation only to emphasise the fact 
that our strength even in relation to outside lies in what our real strength 
is within. In this background the remaining period of the Third Plan 
and the period of the Fourth Plan assume the highest importance. 

We have before us a Memorandum on the Fourth Plan which has 
been prepared by the Planning Commission. It must be regarded as 
essentially a first approximation. It is the essence of the planning pro- 
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cess to seek a balance between the problems of today and the potentiali¬ 
ties of the future, between resources and needs and between the immediate 
and the ultimate. 

There is no doubt that what we achieved specially in our First Plan 
is something to be proud of. The National income rose by 18 per cent 
surpassing the plan target of 12 percent. We started well in the Secbnd 
Plan but halfway through we ran into serious difficulties regarding foreign 
exchange and we had to prune many projects which did not form the core 
of the Plan. Nevertheless, with the additional external assistance which 
we received, we were able to achieve an increase of 21.5 per cent in our 
national income against the original target of 2S per cent. 

Taking the decade covered by the first two Plans as a whole, national 
income increased by 44 per cent, per capita income by 18.5 per cent 
and per capita consumption by about 16 per cent despite the fact that 
population had grown by 21.6 per cent. 

In regard to the Third Plan, the mid-term appraisal which was under¬ 
taken last year revealed that the progress in the first two years had been 
very slow indeed. Some of the reasons for it were undoubtedly outside 
our control. But we would be less than honest if we did not face up to 
the fact that our own performance was, in many respects, poor. Fortu¬ 
nately, in the third and fourth years of the Plan, progress has been some¬ 
what better than in the first two years. But it is not good enough. The 
growth in national income was 2.6 per cent in 1961-62, 2.4 percent in 
1962-63 and a little above 4 per cent in 1963-64, while our aim was to have 
an increase of more than 5 per cent each year. 

This sluggishness in our growth obviously calls for a redoubling of 
our efforts. If we are lagging behind, we must increase our speed. Un¬ 
fortunately, the slow rate of growth has left us with less of resources. It 
has engendered a sense of frustration. Even the shortages and high 
prices are themselves the result of the slow rate of our progress. How 
do we overcome these difficulties is the real problem before us. We 
must, I think, look at the past in order to identify our achievements 
and failures and to ascertain the reasons for them. 

I would, therefore, suggest that, apart from the consideration which 
the Council would be giving to the Memorandum on the Fourth Plan, 
we should apply our minds to a few specific and concrete problems con¬ 
fronting us. First and foremost, there is the problem of increasing agri¬ 
cultural production, of procurement of foodgrains and their distribution, 
also of the regular supply of a few other articles of basic consumption 
needs. 

All of us know that our achievements in the agricultural sector have 
not been up to the mark. What we need now is a programme of 
concrete action. Such a programme to produce immediate results has to be 
conceived in terms of the resources and facilities which are available and 
2 DPD/72—6. 
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not in terms of what might be done in ideal conditions or in the distant 
future. All too often there are complaints about the shortage of ferti¬ 
lisers because we do not produce enough and cannot import enough. 
But are we making the fullest possible use of compost manure and green 
manure and other indigenously available sources of nutrition for the soil? 
We are planning, and rightly, many major irrigation projects. But even 
while these are under construction, are we doing all we can in the field 
of minor irrigation? Cannot more wells be dug, cannot ponds be deepened, 
cannot the available waters of irrigation projects already completed be 
more fully utilised ? Surely these are within our reach if we go about our 
task in a spirit of self-help. 

All too often we think of these at the national level and 
the State level, while there is neglect and even confusion at the 
village level. The farmer has now to deal separately with representatives 
of different Government agencies each owing allegiance to a Department 
or Ministry at the headquarters of the State or Central Government. The 
coordinating role which the district officer used to play in the past has 
been lost. I would suggest to all the Chief Ministers present here today 
that they should restore to the District Magistrate, whether he is known 
as the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner, the status of a coordinator 
of all governmental activities in the district and confer upon him the res¬ 
ponsibility for guiding all the efforts undertaken on behalf of Government, 
Central or State. This may well mean splitting up the larger districts 
into more compact administrative units. This task should be faced as 
one of urgency. I would like to emphasise the fact although it might 
mean some additional expense. But it would be worthwhile splitting 
the bigger districts into two. We have very large districts, especially in 
Bihar and UP and perhaps also in West Bengal. For better administ¬ 
ration it would be advisable to have smaller districts. 

This toning up of administration is essential, whether we think of 
our short-term problems, or of long-term problems, of agriculture or of 
industry. Without better administration, control over prices, a more 
equitable distribution of available supplies and all the other things which 
we need to impart stability to the economy will be impossible. And again 
it is only through better administration that our public sector projects 
can be completed with speed and the private sector too can discharge its 
responsibilities in the way it should. 

The main objective of the Fourth Plan must be to ensure a move 
towards better life for the common people and to ensure its momentum. 
We have, therefore, to aim at as large a Plan as we can possibly find the 
necessary resources for. The programme outlined in the Memorandum 
envisages an outlay in the public sector ranging between Rs. 14,500 crores 
and Rs. 15,000 crores against the estimated resources for the public sector 
of Rs. 14,500 crores. Even this order of resources is based oi! certain 
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assumptions. 

Thus one of the main issues to which the Council should apply its 
mind today is the task of resource mobilisation. There had been short¬ 
falls in the State sector during the Third Plan. We cannot take such a 
risk in the Fourth Plan. I say this not to find fault with the State Govern¬ 
ments whose contribution to our resources is below the target. .The 
National Development Ck>uncil may well like to set up a Sub-Committee 
to consider this important matter in detail, as also that of priorities to be 
accorded. 

So far as the rural population is concerned, no one likes to add to the 
burdens of the farmer. Yet, I know he would be willing to pay more if 
he sees some tangible results before his eyes. Perhaps, one reason why 
we find it so difficult to secure the cooperation of the farmer is that we 
do not establish the kind of visible link which is needed between the contri¬ 
bution which the farmer makes and the benefits that accrue to him. The 
farmer faces the Government in the person of a Collector of Revenues. 
He also sees a number of other people who are building roads, bridges, 
hospitals and schools, providing fertilisers, seeds and credit. He does 
not see the link between the two sets of operations. In my opinion, we 
shall have greater succesess in raising additional revenues from the agri¬ 
cultural community if we can give them the orientation and appearance 
of a betterment levy. Thus, if a new bridge is built and a toll charged 
for it, the user understands its logic and feels that he is paying for a ser¬ 
vice and not being taxed. The same logic applies to the other amenities 
which we provide. Of course, the bigger agriculturists can be expected 
to make larger contributions. 

Another matter connected with resources in which we must all make 
a combined effort is in the earning of foreign exchange. Ever since 1958, 
the shortage of foreign exchange has been one of the most serious handi¬ 
caps to our economic development. One reason why our decisions cannot 
be quick, why many factories have idle capacity, why machinery which 
is damaged or broken down cannot be replaced immediately, is the dire 
shortage of foreign exchange—which has persisted despite the aid that 
we have received. Foreign exchange continues to be a major matter of 
concern for us vis-a-vis our^Fourth Plan. 

It is thus essential that our export drive should do even better. Here 
again is a subject for which the Centre is responsible in a matter of form, 
but not in substance. The effort to increase our exports depends very 
considerably on the support and cooperation of the State Governments. 
It has also to be realised that sales tax and other things which are not 
really meant to affect the export trade are levied in a way which does not 
hamper our exports and raise their prices. May 1 suggest to the State 
Governments that it would be desirable to have a special cell in the 
appropriate department in the States which will pay special attention to 
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exports and give their support and cooperation to measures to increase 
our earnings of foreign exchange. Perhaps such cells already exist in 
some of the States. 

Another matter in which cooperation between States is most essential 
is in respect of programmes relating to irrigation and flood control. It 
often happens that steps taken in one State lead to serious difficulties in 
another. For instance, there is the problem of water-logging which has 
a vital bearing on agricultural production. We have seen in recent 
months how vast areas of good agricultural land have been rendered 
unusable by flood waters which cannot be drained out. The worst posi¬ 
tion is, as we know, in Punjab and Delhi as also in parts of Uttar Pradesh. 
This is a problem which has to be dealt with on a regional basis and I think 
it would be desirable to consider the establishment of a special body to 
study this problem and to make concrete recommendations. I feel cer¬ 
tain that if we can deal with this problem effectively, we would have made 
a substantial contribution towards increased food production. 

The more I think of our problems today, the more convinced 1 am 
that there is much greater need for coordination and solidarity than is 
generally realised. The main task of the National Development Council 
should be to piomote thinking on a national plane for the attainment 
of our national objectives. State Governments must certainly attach 
the greatest importance to the State Plans. They have to be discussed, 
however, within the framework of the National Plan and 1 feel that 
discussion at this meeting should be mainly on the National Plan and 
the national eflbrt needed to sustain it. 

I have deliberately refrained from going into the details of the 
Memorandum of the Planning Commission. This is because the Memo¬ 
randum speaks for itself and 1 should like to leave it to the Deputy Chair¬ 
man, who is a distinguished leader of an able team, to draw the Council’s 
attention to the salient points of the Memorandum. The Planning Com¬ 
mission is the brains-trust of our development. It is not a part of the 
Central Government and we look to it for taking an objective view of our 
economic problems and how we should meet them. These problems have 
become more difflcult and more complex. 

Both the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission and I have, 
therefore, felt that it would be an advantage if more experts could be asso¬ 
ciated with the preparation of the Fourth Plan. Unfortunately, the 
number of top-level experts in the country is limited and it is not easy for 
them to give up the important tasks on which they are already engaged 
in order to work on whole-time basis on the formulation of our Plan. 1 
have, therefore, in consultation with the Planning Commission, come to 
the conclusion that it would be most useful if we were to constitute an 
ad hoc body consisting of scientists, engineers, economists and other experts 
who could help the Planning Commission on a part-time basis. Tt^e in- 
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tention is not to have yet another advisory body, nor a body which will 
meet for a day or two at long intervals, look at some memoranda, offer 
its comments and disperse, but to get people to work on the Plan, spend¬ 
ing a week to a fortnight in Delhi at a stretch and giving their best to 
our national effort. It is proposed to call this body as “The National 
Planning Council'’ to consist of IS to 20 people, with the Deputy Chair¬ 
man as its Chairman. 

What I should like to see in future is a complete, a self-contain^ and 
well-coordinated plan for industry and another for agriculture, each closely 
bringing out the employment aspect, which to my mind deserves deeper 
consideration. On the industrial side the detail of each major project 
should be worked out. The time-table of its implementation should be 
prepared fully and we should know what building materials, what machi¬ 
nery and what raw materials would be needed and when. In the past, 
the ultimate cost of a project has tended to be tremendously different from 
the original estimates. Some variations are understandable and inevitable, 
but we cannot allow the kind of differences that have frequently been 
known in our previous Plans. Similarly, we should have estimates of the 
cost of the ultimate product and the profits which wc expect to make. 

We have to adopt a project-approach towards agriculture also. We 
should know for each such project what supplies, what facilities are needed 
and also have an estimate of what extra production wc hope to get there¬ 
by. 

1 should like to say here a word about the relative roles of the private 
sector and the public sector. Our objective, as you all know, is socialism. 
This does mean an immense growth of the public sector. Tn regard to 
the private sector each Plan sets out what the private sector will do and 
what the public sector will do. Failure in either sector affects the Plan 
and creates imbalances in the economy. We have, therefore, to ensure 
that the targets allotted to the private sector, no less than those allotted 
to the public sector, in our Plan are fulfilled. The private sector has had 
and will continue to have a role to play in our expanding economy. 

The Industrial Policy Resolution has already brought out that the 
two sectors cannot work in water-tight compartments. In the context 
of rising prices and the difficulties which the,common man has to face 
about basic consumer goods, it would be necessary that some of the 
consumer goods industries also are developed in the public sector. It 
seems to me that the Government should also set up textile mills, sugar 
factories and plants for the manufacture of cement, drugs and medi¬ 
cines; only then can we be assured that the shortages which we have been 
experiencing in the recent past will not become chronic. Such industries 
also will give us better profits and a scope for larger employment. 

Heavy industries will, of course, continue to be the backbone of our 
economic development. Steel and machinery must be produced in larger 
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quantities. Care has, of course, to be taken, as I have had occasion to 
emphasise in the past, that we secure the utmost out of the investment 
which we make in heavy industry in the shortest possible time. Planning 
of heavy industries for the Fourth Plan has to be on the basis of perform¬ 
ance. Only then will planning become more real and more accurate. 

Unless we can stabilise prices, increase production and improve our 
administration, the most careful Plan will not help us. We who claim 4o 
be responsible to the people have to be responsible to them and we have 
also to be responsive to them. It is up to us to restore to them a sense of 
dignity and hope. Unless we are able to do this in the remaining year and 
a half of this Plan, our Fourth Plan may not succeed, no matter what 
resources we mobilise. 

The Fourth Plan represents a challenge to the nation. The challenge 
can only be met if we are prepared to undertake the many tasks which 
confront us with a truly national approach. 1 am quite sure that the Natio¬ 
nal Development Council will give the right lead to the country and the 
nation. 


3. FOREIGN COLLABORATION FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


I N INDIA THE climate would be very favourable for private investment 
and for collaboration with Indian parties. It is difficult for me to give 
any exact figure but more or less the Public Sector and the Private Sector 
would be divided into half and half, that is referring to the size of the Plan 
in the industrial sector. Of course, British concerns have also col¬ 
laborated with and helped and assisted the Public Sector projects. But 
in regard to the Private Sector, there will be ample opportunity and we 
would greately welcome your cooperation. 

We attach the highest importance in the present context to increasing 
agricultural production and the subject in which you are interested in, I 
mean, fertilisers, would naturally get the highest priority. Formerly 
the fertiliser was kept under the category of Public S^tor projects. We 
have now decided that fertiliser projects could be both in the Public as 
well as the Private Sectors. 

We have to expand our exports, but, at the present moment, we are 
mostly exporting agricultural products. We do want to diversify 
our exports and we would very much like that our engineering products 

From answers to questions at a meeting of the Federation of British Industries 
In London on December 4, 1964 
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and goods may also be exported. We are short of chemicals and I don’t 
think it would be easy for us to export chemicals in which you seem to 
be interested. But, with our development in the oil sector-nas you 
know we are going to have a number of refineries in our country and 
side by side we will develop chemical industries—it would be possible to 
export chemicals as well. 

Well, there has been some difficulty, I must admit, in capital 
formation, but we are paying special attention to it and I have every 
hope that things will improve very soon. However, in regard to fore¬ 
ign collaboration, sometime back the capital was over-subscribed, I mean 
the rupee capital. 1 think the same position may be in other cases. There 
might have been some difficulty, but by and large wherever there has been 
foreign collaboration with some Indian concerns or any foreign com¬ 
pany investing money on any project, the response in India has been on 
the whole satisfactory. However, I do not want to hide the fact that 
we have experienced some difficulty in this regard recently. We 
hope, we will be able to tide over the present difficulties in the existing 
situation. 


4. DEPARTMENT-FARMER CONTACT 


I AM ONE of those people who believe that free, frank and frequent 
exchange of ideas between the Government and different sectors of 
the community—businessmen, industrialists, labour leaders, social work¬ 
ers, educationists, etc.—^is an essential part of the democratic process. 
I was, therefore, very glad to accept your invitation to come to this func¬ 
tion. 

Under the stewardship of Jawaharlal Nehru, to whom you have Just 
paid a tribute, the Indian economy has acquired a new vitality. To mil¬ 
lions of our countrymen, our Five Year Plans have given the first glimmer 
of hope for a better future. There are signs of a new dynamism on our 
farms and factories; and by and large, there has been a commendable 
display of mutual goodwill between labour and management, between 
industry and Government and indeed between different sections of our 
ancient community. 

I am well aware that we are passing through a rather difficult period 
at the present moment, particularly in regard to economic conditions in 
the country. _ 

Address to the AssociatetTchambers of Commerce and Industry of India, in 
Calcutta on December 21, 1964 
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In the initial months of the emergency created by the Chinese 
invasion, we were able to absorb the stress and strain of higher 
defence and developmental outlays without serious disturbance to the 
economy. Despite the diversion of scarce resources to defence pur¬ 
poses, we were able to maintain the tempo of expansion in industrial 
production and add modestly to our depleted foreign exchange reserves. 
Industrial production in 1963-64, the first full year after the Chinese 
attack, increased by 9.2 per cent as against an increase of 8 per cent in 
1962-63 and 6.4 per cent in 1961-62. During the same year, our foreign 
exchange reserves showed a modest increase of Rs. 10.8 crores and we 
were able to repay some SO million dollars to the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund. The general level of wholesale prices increased by about 
9 per cent in 1963-64; but this in itself was not a very serious disturb¬ 
ance, particularly as it occurred after two years of virtual stability in 
the index of wholesale prices. 

Unfortunately, agricultural output in the 1963-64 season did not 
show as great an increase as was expected at one time. It turned out 
to be virtually the same as was achieved three years ago at the end of the 
Second Plan. The stagnation in agricultural output taken as a whole 
over the past few years and the anti-social activities of some people have 
combined to create shortages and price increases over the past year. 
There are certain lessons which, I feel, can be derived from the experience 
we have had. 

First and foremost, efforts to increase agricultural production on 
a steady, long-term basis deserve the highest priority. I have not the 
slightest doubt that our agricultural production can be substantially 
stepped up. Our agricultural production increased at the rate of 3.5 per 
cent per annum during the first two Plan periods. A significant feature 
was that in some parts of the country, in Gujarat, Punjab and Madras, 
an increase of more than S per cent per annum was achieved, while in 
Assam, Orissa and West Bengal there was only a marginal increase of 
about 1 per cent per annum. 

There is no reason why the high rates of growth already attained 
in some parts of country should not be achieved ail over the country. 
The farmer has to be provided with the necessary impetus—better 
seeds, better manures and irrigation and credit facilities. The Govern¬ 
ment is trying to do its utmost in this regard. However, the agricul¬ 
tural departments in the States have to be much more active. They 
must have more accurate figures about the production of different crops. 
The agricultural department and the Community Development Blocks 
must work for the proper supply and provisipn of these facilities. They 
must also see to it that they are fully utilised. There should be a com¬ 
mon and consistent link between these departments and the farmers so 
that one helps and supports the other. A special spirit has to be 
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generated amongst the farmers so that they resolve to produce more, so 
that they can feed the country and also earn more for themselves. A 
concerted effort has to be made to achieve this result. 

There v^as a reference to the possibility of increasing agricultural 
output by allowing large-scale production on a selected basis. Some 
people are of the opinion that we have not carried out land reform 
far enough in many places and that this has come in the way of <the 
farmer doing his utmost to increase output. It seems to me that both 
these view-points have validity in the right plac^ and for the right crop. 
Ceiling on land holdings are meant to reduce disparities and, along 
with the other measures for bringing waste lands under cultivation, 
afford better opportunities to the landless section of the population. 
At the same time, the Plan does visualise an exemption from ceiling in 
certain branches of agriculture, such as plantations, dairying, etc., which 
require large-scale investment on a long-term basis. The Plan also pro¬ 
vides safeguards for efficiently managed farms which consist of compact 
blocks on which heavy investments have been made. 

We are now in a stage of transition, moving from one Plan to ano¬ 
ther. This is undoubtedly the time for a cool appraisal of the effort 
that we have to undertake. There are and will be difficulties at each 
step in our march towards the goals of agricultural and industrial de¬ 
velopment, of belter social services and of a society which ensures equality 
of opportunity to all the people—objectives which we, as a nation, have 
placed before ourselves since Independence. At each stage, we shall 
have to take note of any special difficulties that might arise and make 
necessary adjustments in our policies and operation devices, fn today 
situation we have to take measures to curb inflation. Some of these may 
seem somewhat irksome to Government departments which have been 
called upon to curtail expenditure, as well as to the private sector. But 
the steps necessary to check inflation are far less painful than the conse¬ 
quences of persistent inflation. 

Even while we deal with our present problems and difficulties, we 
cannot lose sight of the future, we cannot afford to be faint-hearted. 
We must continue our efforts. We must find new '' ays of doing things 
better than in the past and we must seek new resources to sustain this 
performance in the future. This is a task in which your contribution 
can be a signiflcant one. 

A brief Memorandum on the Fourth Five Year Plan has already 
been prepared. In a way, this Memorandum is essentially an invita¬ 
tion to Central Ministries, State Governments, private industry and 
others to submit or prepare more detailed programmes and projects 
as well as to work out supporting policy measures so that a draft Plan 
could be prepared and presented to the country for discussion and 
comment. Without even a rough preliminary framework, the various 
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agencies responsible for making detailed proposals do not have a reasona¬ 
ble basis for doing so. At this stage, therefore, the numbers and propor¬ 
tions and targets in the Memorandum on the Plan should not be looked 
as representing final or fully considered views and decisions. Much work 
remains to be done before even a draft of the Plan could be submitted. 

The accent in the Fourth Plan must be on the well-being of the 
common man. In the course of the next ten years or so, it will be our 
endeavour to ensure a minimum living standard to our people. In the 
realisation of this objective the private sector will necessarily have to play 
an important role inasmuch as the consumer industries, including agri¬ 
culture, fall almost entirely within the ambit of the private sector. The 
investment envisaged in the private sector as a whole would be more 
than a third of the total investment in the Fourth Plan and the share of 
the private sector in organised industries is expected to be almost half 
of the total investment in the industrial field. Such a large investment 
programme presents a challenge to private enterprise which has to press 
into service all its ingenuity to tap investible funds from all possible sour¬ 
ces. It would, in particular be necessary to make special efforts for 
enlarging surpluses through cost reduction and increased efficiency and 
to utilise them for re-investment in the interest of the economy. The 
Government on its part will do all it reasonably can to assist private enter¬ 
prise to fulfil the targets assigned to it in the Plan. 

I know that there are many difficulties in the way of setting up new 
industries. The shortage of foreign exchange has been dogging us 
at every step. The aid which we receive from friendly countries no 
doubt makes a most valuable contribution. Private investment from 
abroad in appropriate fields, particularly in industries where we are 
seeking to introduce new techniques, has also to be stimulated. But 
above all, we must intensify our efforts to increase exports, both of our 
traditional items and of our newer products. 

1 am aware that there have been considerable difficulties in raising 
fresh capital in the market. Not many new industries have come up 
during the last two years. This slackness must go so that there is greater 
industrial output and more of employment. What measures need 
to be adopted to get over this sluggishness is a matter which is receiving 
serious attention of the Government. The responsibility for achiev¬ 
ing the targets set in the Plan, whether for public or for private enterprise, 
is a national one and we have all got to put our minds together to ensure 
that the weakness of one sector does not impair the strength of another. 

We have to keep our social objective clearly in view and the indus¬ 
trialists and businessmen and the Government have to work for one 
common objective. In that context the growth of private industries 
is welcome as it forms part of our economic development. Your or¬ 
ganisation can play a vital role in the growth and expansion of industries 
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and create a new sense of purpose and achievement in the business 
community. 

Industrialisation is not an end in itself. It is essential as it increases 
the supply of goods which people need and provides employment and 
livelihood to our growing population. Clearly then, in the choice of 
measures to help industry, the Government cannot forget the interests 
of labour, of the consumer. Indeed, the main reason why the Govern¬ 
ment tries to regulate and control industry is to ensure fair play to wor¬ 
kers and consumers. The Bonus Commission and the Monopolies 
Commission became necessary because of this basic concern of the 
Government. Nothing would make the Government happier than to see 
an increasing sense of social responsibility in industry since this will 
make it possible for the Government to concentrate more on measures 
to help industry rather than to control it. Indeed, in the context of the 
present price situation, I feel that industry itself could and should evolve 
certain measures to ensure that its products reach the ultimate con¬ 
sumer at fair prices. 

Apart from the workers it directly employs and the customers it 
serves, industry also has a responsibility to the community as a whole. 
I am glad that you welcome our efforts to eliminate tax evasion and 
avoidance, whether by big people or small. Each man who evades taxes 
adds to the burden which falls on the honest tax-payer. The Govern¬ 
ment must consider the question of una(x;ounted money seriously, and 
take steps to mitigate its evil. We do want the cooperation of all in 
this matter. Let us hope that the problem in its present formidable form 
will cease to exist. 


5. PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPING 

ECONOMIES 


T he year 1965 falls in the middle of what the United Nations have 
designated as the Development Decade. In doing so, the United 
Nations have recognised that the crucial task before humanity today 
is to help the developing countries on the road to progress, to enable 
them to attain a reasonable standard of living and to banish hunger and 
disease and illiteracy from the world. Consultations towards this 
end at Government level have been going on at the UN and its speci¬ 
alised agencies, in the World Bank, in the GATT and in the Internationa! 
Monetary Fund and, last but not the least, in the United Nations Con- 

Inaugural speech at the 20th Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce in 
New Delhi on February 8, 1965 
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ference on Trade and Development which met in Geneva last year. 

It is in the fitness of things that such consultations and exchanges 
should take place not only between Governments but at all levels, parti¬ 
cularly between representatives of industry, trade and banking and all 
the people who are engaged in different forms of economic endeavour 
■which add to the wealth of the nations. The problems are many and 
great. Cooperation between Governments and cooperation between 
private bodies and agencies have to go hand in hand. I am confident 
that your deliberations will make a significant contribution to the dialogue 
between developed and developing countries and prove helpful to both. 

We in India, as many of you may know, have been engaged, since 
our Independence, in the task of development through successive Five 
Year Plans. Two such Plans have been completed and we are about 
to enter the final year of our Third Plan. A period of fifteen years is 
not a long one in the history of a nation; yet we can look back with some 
satisfaction at what has been achieved in the last decade and a half. De¬ 
spite the increase in population, we have managed to raise the per capita 
consumption of foodgrains and cloth. We have made a visible impact 
on illiteracy and disease. There has been an increase in the per capita 
consumption of shoes, bicycles and sugar. These commodities may 
seem quite elementary to you, but they are still not within the economic 
reach of large sections of our people. 

Agriculture is the main source of livelihood for over two-thirds 
of our population. In the first decade of planning, it recorded a rate 
of growth of nearly per cent a year, which is by no means small. But 
with about 30 per cent of the land still without irrigation, agricultural 
production in India continues to be dependent on the vagaries of the 
monsoon. The first three years of the Third Plan were years of relatively 
low production which caused an upsurge in prices in 1964. Fortunately 
the crop prospects now are remarkably good. The prices of foodgrains 
and other agricultural products have begun to come down. The shortages 
we experienced last year have brought home to all of us the crucial import¬ 
ance of agriculture. In the Fourth Plan, a concerted etTort will be made 
to sustain a high rate of growth in agriculture. 

Agricultural progress, vital as it is, cannot by itself solve the prob¬ 
lem. The cultivated agricultural land comes to less than one acre per head 
of population. Only industry can relieve the pressure on land and thus 
make possible a real improvement in the standard of living of the people. 
Indeed, even agricultural development depends to a great extent on the 
supply of fertilisers and insecticides, steel and cement, which are the 
products of industry. There is no getting away from the fact that the 
industrial base has got to be widens! in India. The production of en¬ 
gineering and chemical industries has been increasing in the past few 
years at rates close to 15 to 20 per cent per annum. Electricity generation 
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has been rising at the rate of more than 10 per cent per annum. Our steel 
production is now in the neighbourhood of 6 million tones and schemes 
for further expansion are in hand. In such progress as we have achieved 
so far the help and cooperation that we have received from other coimtries, 
large and small, from the East and the West, through private agencies and 
Government channels, has made the most significant contribution. But 
the fact remains that the per capita income of an Indian is still less than 
one rupee a day or less than six dollars a month. 

If 1 have talked so far of Indian problems and of Indian experience, 
it is because 1 know them best and also because 1 feel that the basic pro¬ 
blems which we have to face and which we are facing are common to alt 
developing countries, whether they are in Asia or Africa or Latin 
America. 

Basically, the greatest shortage in all developing countries is that 
of capital. While these countries must do everything possible to en¬ 
courage the formation of domestic capital, it is quite clear that their 
own efforts will not suffice to achieve a tolerable rate of progress. In 
these circumstances the inflow of capital from communities with high 
levels of voluntary savings can make a tremendous difference to their 
rate of economic growth. It may well fill the huge gap between 
requirements and availability to which your President, Mr. Steel, 
has referred. 

The difficulties and impediments which stand in the way need to be 
analysed objectively and dispassionately by a body like the C. C. 
There are many purely psychological factors on both sides. Investors 
are apt to feel that there arc too many risks in investing in developing 
countries. On the other hand, in developing countries, partly for his¬ 
torical reasons, there are apprehensions that the influx of private foreign 
capita] may lead to an indirect'form of foreign influence. To what extent 
are the doubts on either side real and to what extent are they imaginary? 
How can they be allayed? These are practical issues which should be 
squarely faced. In doing so, there should be a genuine attempt to app¬ 
reciate and understand the difficulties on both sides. Developing countries 
cannot expect that private capital will come to them on terms less favour¬ 
able than are available to it elsewhere. Equally, investors must realise 
that the policies which developing countries pursue are born out of the hard 
realities of their own conditions. If they appear to tax industries heavily, 
it is because they have to provide so many services and utilities to sustain 
them, and because profits in sheltered markets, where scarcity rather than 
competition is the rule, tend to be high. If this Congress, with its con¬ 
structive approach, comes forward with recommendations which take 
into account the realities of the situation, I have no doubt that a good 
deal.of progress can be achieved in promoting liberal attitudes on either side. 

Another major shortage which hampers development is that of 
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foreign exchange. This shortage is reflected in eflbrts to curtail domestic 
consumption in a country where the standards of consumption are 
already very low, so as to make more products available for export. But 
there are other factors too. All too often when developing countries 
are in a position to increase their exports to the markets of industrialised 
nations, they come up against barriers of a formidable nature. 'Ipiis 
is indeed a sad phenomenon in a world in which there is a growing re¬ 
cognition of the fact that greater and freer trade leads to greater prosperity. 
Most countries in Europe today have, through a Customs Union or a 
Free Trade Area Agreement, atolished trade barriers between themselves. 
Yet the same countries seem to turn protectionist when it comes to ad¬ 
mitting imports from developing countries. Far from receiving preferen¬ 
tial treatment which would help, provide resources for development, 
they often come up against restrictions of a discriminatory nature. Al¬ 
though these impediments formally emanate from the Governments con¬ 
cerned, the actual pressure behind them is that of industrialists and 
businessmen. It seems to me, therefore, that the l.C.C. which has always 
stood for freer trade, can usefully propose ways and means whereby 
developing countries can have better access to the markets of industrialised 
countries. 

Technology is yet another field in which greater cooperation bet¬ 
ween nations would accelerate the pace of development in many parts 
of the globe. 

Despite the very valuable services provided by the I.C.C. there 
still remains a great need for cooperation at the operational levels, bet¬ 
ween enterprises and industrial units, so that know-how could be trans¬ 
mitted directly from user to user. How cooperation in these matters 
can be further strengthened will, I trust, be engaging your attention in 
your deliberations here. 


6. THE GANDHIAN WAY 


T he problem of the social responsibilities of the business community 
is essentially a part of our outlook on life. It has largely to do 

with the kind of society we aim at. 

We in India are passing through a period of transition from a 
predominently rural-agricultural economy to industrialisation on a com¬ 
prehensive and widespread scale. In our recent history we have had a 
foretaste of the problems and the social instabilities that stem from eco¬ 
nomic transition and the process of industrialisation._ 
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In a pre-industrial society the change is gradual and slow. It is 
governed by the general acceptance of certain patterns of rights and 
obligations. This keeps its level of material well-being low, but socially 
it is more peaceful. Industrialisation has a tendency to disrupt socisU 
peace. In several ways it upsets the established order of the social system 
and the scales of social balance. Certain adjustments and the read,ap- 
tation of a new set of social relationships become necessary. 

Industrialisation immediately introduces a striking chan^ in the 
whole complex of social relationships. This causes two kinds of strife. 
First, those who participate in it argue about the division of proceeds as 
between workers and entrepreneurs. The second kind of strife arises 
from the protests of those sections and regions which do not immediately 
get a share in the expanding industrial activities. In the initial phase 
of industrialisation there is an exodus of labour from the villages to the 
towns. Towns begin to attract labour and expand much faster than 
housing, transport, water and other amenities can. This results in conges¬ 
tion and over-crowding and throws up the problems of slums, sanitation 
and the like. Later, when the pattern of industrialisation begins to diversify 
new industries based on new and labour-saving techniques are set up. 
This creates the difficult problem of technological employment. The 
point of all this is that the process of economic growth has an inherent 
tendency towards imbalance. Basically it is a problem of growth itself, 
but the consequences ensuring from this seep down to the very roots of 
the country’s life. 

Gandhiji had foreseen these problems and had given considerable 
thought to them. It is a well-known fact that the Indian National Con¬ 
gress under his leadership was not concerned with the winning of political 
freedom only. It had a social objective also. Gandhiji was a strong 
advocate of the ideal of Sarvodaya which meant the moral and material 
well-being of all sections of the community. He paid special heed to the 
requirements of the poorest and the lowliest strata of society. 

It is widely believed that Gandhiji was opposed to heavy industry. 
In his writings, there is abundant evidence that he recognised the evils 
that come in the wake of heavy industrialisation. But. although a proto- 
gonist of the Charkha, at heart he was no enemy of the mill owner. 
As he himself once said, “Do I seek to destroy the mill industry, I have 
often been asked. If 1 did, I should not have pressed for the abolition 
of the excise duty, I want the mill industry to prosper, only I do not 
want it to prosper at the expense of the country.” He, however, held 
very strong views about the share that labour should have in industry. 
Many a time he said that labour was superior to capital and he had al¬ 
ways been a champion of the legitimate rights of labour. But at the same 
time he wanted harmony and cooperation between the two, or, as he put it, 
“a marriage between capital and labour”. 
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Gandhiji recognised that while all men should have equal opportunity, 
all did not have the same capacity. Some had the ability to earn more 
than others. But he believed that those who had talent would 
be performing the work of society if they used their talent wisely and well. 
Gandhiji said that he would allow a man of intellect to earn more and 
not suppress his talent. But it was his view that the bulk of his laeger 
earnings should be used for the good of the State, just as the incomes 
of all earning sons of the father go to the common joint family fund. 
Those with talent and opportunity would find their highest fuhlment as 
trustees. This concept of trusteeship was one of the dominant trends in 
Gandhiji's political and social philosophy, and he extended this concept 
of trusteeship to cover all fields of life. 

Gandhiji was a saint and not all that he preached and practised can 
be applied in our mundane society. But in our own humble way we are 
trying to build a welfare State on a socialist democratic pattern. The 
criterion for determining the lines of advance must not be private profit 
but social gain. The benefits of economic development must accrue more 
and more to the relatively less privileged classes of society, and there should 
be progressive reduction of the concentration of income, wealth and 
economic power. 

The importance of the role to be played by the businessmen in the 
establishment of the new order cannot be over-emphasised, ft is, 1 venture 
to think, even greater than that of the economist and the politician. Too 
often the community views the businessmen's aims as selfish gain rather 
than advancement of general welfare. That impression can be removed 
only if business becomes fully alive to its social responsibilities and helps 
our society to function in harmony as one organic whole. 

There is a feeling that the present laws regarding companies con¬ 
cern themselves more with the rights and privileges of the shareholders 
and workers and tend to ignore the rights of the consumers and the com¬ 
munity. Under the pressures of shareholders and trade unions, the 
company management has a tendency to become less sensitive to the 
interests of the consumers and the community. The company must 
act as a citizen of the community. It can be transformed into a social 
entity through a combination of public spirit and shrewed business sense. 

Instances where employee's participation in equity has been highly 
beneficial to shareholders are forthcoming in the case of a few progressive 
concerns in the USA and the UK. It is possible that the good example 
set by such progressive companies will in due course radiate to countries 
where there are such organisations. Where, however, the companies 
are not voluntarily going to follow this lead, legislation to that effect has 
been suggested. It has also been felt that democratic principles of consent 
and participation of the governed must be incorporated in the Company 
Law by suitable amendment whereby the workers, consumers, the 
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community and the shareholders voice their views in the council not as a 
matter of grace but of right. 

I do believe that India must ever preserve her soul. We must develop 
but we must not allow the profit motive to be the only goal of economic 
activity. Men of business and industry must accept a voluntary ceiling on 
profits and dividends as a first step. This would surely help in some meas¬ 
ure to remove the feeling that seems to divide those who have and those 
who are still in want. Secondly, the workers must be associated effectively 
with the management so that the thrill of participation in the task of 
building up the country can be imparted to them. Only then can a truly 
cooperative endeavour be generated. I feel confident that labour will 
respond with dignity and responsibility. 

Finally, we must reject the doctrine that in business what matters is 
the end and not the means. Let us look not to the immediate profit 
but to the long-term gain. l.et us build on strong foundations that will 
stand the test of time. I would suggest that men of business and industry 
might consider the adoption of a code of conduct for themselves. Taken 
together, these ideas might help in the establishment of a new society 
which meets the material requirements of our people by giving them a 
better standard of living without denuding them of what we have always 
held precious through the ages. 


7. COMPLEMENTARY ROLE OF PUBLIC 

AND PRIVATE SECTORS 


T here is no doubt that economic development is the keynote of our 
policies and programmes. Progress has to be made both in the agricul¬ 
tural as well as the industrial sector. Undoubtedly, we have passed through 
a crisis in so far as the question of foodgrains was concerned. It was 
a difficult period, a period of scarcity as well as of soaring prices. We 
pursued a policy with which perhaps you did not agree. I must be frank; 
the Government did not get any cooperation from the trading community, 
especially in dealing with foodgrains and we had, therefore, to adopt a 
particular policy of greater regulation and check. You will excuse me, if 
I say so, that your Federation has also not been very helpful in this regard. 
You just kept quiet, did not give proper advice to the trading community. 
And I once pointed it out to you when some of you were good enough to 
meet me. However, I must say that our policy has borne fruit. There 
were difficulties, but ultimately the despatch of foodgrains on State-to- 

Speech at the, 30th annual session of Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry in New Delhi on March 19, 1965 
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State basis has done the job of meeting the needs of the different States 
and of the country as a whole. I do not say that people had not to face 
difficult situations. And yet there was no alternative for the Government 
but to adopt this technique. We have entrusted to each State Govern¬ 
ment, especially the surplus States, to procure foodgrains or to purchase 
it either through the mills or through wholesalers or even directly where 
they find it necessary or where they can do it. And this procurement 
and purchase is going ahead in so far as rice is concerned. We have been 
able to procure about eight lakh tonnes of rice, if not a little more than 
that. I don’t know whether ws will be able to reach our target of about 
eighteen lakh tonnes. We have had a very good rice crop, may be 
of the order of 39 million tonnes. We expect to have a good 
rabicrop and with the help of the indigenous production as well 
as with imports, especially from the United States of America, we will try 
to build up a buffer stock so that in times of difficulties, this buffer stock 
would come to our rescue. The market may not go up and down and 
create difficulties for the common man. It is, therefore, that we still 
stick to each State being a zone. However, I must say that we do not 
feel satisfied with the present arrangements. Either we have bigger zones 
or we treat the whole country as one zone. We will certainly have to 
consider this. 

In so far as industries are concerned I am sorry to note that you 
have drawn up a very gloomy picture. As far as I can judge, there has 
been constant progress and development. We have set up a large number 
of new industries both in the public and private sectors. There might 
have been some delay or even slow progress in certain sectors or in some 
of the projects during this period. But taken as a whole, 1 think, our 
future seems to be quite bright and hopeful. I might mention that in 
the last year of the Third Plan we expect to have much greater production 
and perhaps the greatest during the last few years. There will be an 
additional output of around a million tonnes of cement during the last 
years of the Third Plan. We expect an increase of nearly U million 
tonnes in the production of finished steel in the next 24 months, aluminium 
output should rise by more than 25 per cent in the coming fiscal year. 
Fertiliser production will go up by 100,000 tonnes in terms of nitrogen. 
Considerable additional capacity will come into production in a number 
of basic chemical industries such as caustic soda. Paper is another 
item of common use in which additional capacity will result in larger 
output. The coal industry, which has had to face a slackening of demand 
for some time, can look forward to a sizable increase in output with the 
increased requirements of industries like steel and cement. As a result 
of the credit made available from the International Development Asso¬ 
ciation, the percentage of production of certain key engineering industries, 
such as machine tools, electrical equipment and commercial vehicles, & 
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expected to increase by 25 to 30 in the coming years. Most of these items 
to which 1 have referred are those which wiii help both industry and agri¬ 
culture to raise their levels of output. 

You have referred to the shortage of power as one of the things imped¬ 
ing production. I wonder if you realise that in the last year of the Plan the 
increase in power generation capacity will be as much as the total power 
generation capacity which existed in the country before planning 
It would mean a major step-up of nearly 25 per cent in power availability 
from this year to the next. The impact of this additional power and our 
industrial and agricultural production should, on any judgement, be tremen¬ 
dous. You will also agree that in the matter of medium and small-scale 
industries we have made tremendous progress. In fact, there has been a 
revolutionary diange in this sector. 

You have complaints about heavy taxation. But it seems to me 
that there is no alternative to it in the general interest of our society. We 
have big responsibilities, we have to find resources for the implementation 
of our Plan, of our different programmes and we have to achieve certain 
targets. In that context, I said, we have to have heavy taxation. It is not 
possible to have some kind of free economy in our country. We also 
cannot have a regimented type of economy. Our objective, as you 
know, is socialism. We will have to evolve our own pattern; the pattern 
may be something new for us, new for other countries. There has to be 
mixed economy; that is both the public and the private sectors will have 
to function in India. I would suggest that the private sector and the 
public sector should not contradict each other. The public sector naturally 
will have a bigger change in our allocations, in our Plans. But the private 
sector will also be fairly big as indicated in the Memorandum in con¬ 
nection with our Fourth Five Year Plan. In fact, private and public sectors 
have to pull together and they should be called complementary and 
supplementary to each other. Wherever public sector projects have 
come up, a large number of private industries have also been established. 
Tn fact new cities and new colonies have come up around the public sector 
projects. In the circumstances, I do not feel that there is any conflict 
or clash between the public and the private sector companies or facto¬ 
ries. 

You have rightly laid stress on greater production and that is the essence 
of the matter. What our country needs today is greater and higher pro¬ 
duction and, as I said, whether it is done in the private sector or in the 
public sector it means the same thing for us. It really means giving more 
employment to people as well as getting more goods within India so that 
we do not have to depend on foreign countries. We have in our Budget 
proposes provided for incentives for greater production. In fact the budget, 
if I might say so, is production-oriented. Relief in excise duties had been 
inovided for. If there is greater production in certain commodities, there 
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can be relief in excise duties. There has also been reduction in personal 
taxation and as far as I can see the taxation measures have been rationalised 
and put on a somewhat stable basis. 

We are faced with a difficult foreign exchange situation. We have 
often been experiencing this difficulty during the last 12 or 14 years. 
However, at the present moment, it is a very serious situation. Naturally 
it would be suggested that we should take more aid or loan from foreign 
countries. It might also be said that we should have more inflow of 
foreign capital. We do not object to it. In fact if it is generally in conso¬ 
nance with our policies, we do welcome foreign collaboration and fomign 
participation. We also have to borrow because our commitments are 
very heavy. But ultimately the real solution of the problem is in larger 
exports. It is to this field that the industries have to pay a very special 
attention. The production, of course, has to be increased, but with that 
the quality and the cost are equally important. Here in this field also, 
the Budget proposals do provide for incentives so that we as an under¬ 
developed country can compete with the developed countries of the world 
in the export market. I shall not go into details. In the matter of setting 
up of our projects we often depend on foreign know-how and the prepara¬ 
tion of project reports is also given to foreign consultants or foreign 
technicians. We have a number of laboratories where applied research is 
being done on an extensive scale. You also have a number of labora¬ 
tories associated and attached to your industries. I think it is high time 
that we considered the necessity of utilising our own know-how. It 
is much easier and much quicker to hand over the full work to foreign 
participant or foreign collaborator or foreign technician, but if we really 
want to build up India, we will have to depend more and more on our 
technicians, on our engineers and on our scientists. I know even the 
public sector projects have also not been very helpful and very accommo¬ 
dating in this matter. I must admit it. But, 1 would beg of you to 
fully utilise the talents of the researchers and the technicians who are 
available in our own country. 

You have made a reference to the Fourth Plan. It has to be bold 
and ambitious. It is needless to say that our needs and requirements 
in every sector of our country are tremendous. Even the Rs. 21,500 crores 
outlay is not enough to meet all the demands of the various State Govern¬ 
ments or of our different Ministries in the Government of India. I would 
a peal to you not to adopt a negative attitude. If you come up with 
constructive suggestions, whatever facilities you ask for will be made 
available to you. 

The Plan as I have often said would not give us real satisfaction un¬ 
less it provides a real relief to the common man. Every man must have 
enough to eat, enough to clothe himself, should have shelter, should have 
educational facilities and should have opportunities for remea^on. Tlie 
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minimum necessities of life have to be provided to the people. And 
1 would consider the Plan successful only if we can at least move in this 
direction. The economic growth and the unity of the country are the two 
most important and basic things. In so far as economic problems are 
concerned we will try to tackle them as best as we can. In so far as the 
unity of the country is concerned, there might be temporary upsurges 
here and there and sometimes we might even resort to violence. It is 
quite wrong that we should almost try to compel the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment to do things according to their wishes. Yet it is important for all 
our countrymen to realise the fact that we are a democratic country and 
those who govern are the chosen representatives of the people. So long 
as they arc there, there should be an opposition, a constitutional opposi¬ 
tion, an opposition within limits of decency. And there should be no 
defiance of law altogether. However, I have every hope that in spite of 
the momentary upsurges it should be possible for us to maintain the unity 
of our country. If this unity is maintained I have no doubt that we will 
go ahead with courage and determination and the country will progress. 


8. PLANNING HAS NO RIGID 

STRUCTURE 


M r. chairman, 1 am most grateful to the East India Association and 
the Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society for inviting me to this 
function. I am extremely happy that this gives me an opportunity to meet 
so many friends of my country who have been in one way or the other 
associated with India and have spent several years of their lives in my 
country. The existence of organisations such as yours has kept alive the 
long connections between our two countries. While official and diplomatic 
relations are important i think the kind of links provided by organisations 
such as yours are, if anything, more valuable as these are not connected 
with the shifting sands of politics. 

As you know just a little over a year ago we lost the leader who had 
for 17 years guided our country through the maze of difficulties that face 
a country on achieving independence. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has 
left to us both the ideals to realise and the firm foundations on which 
to build. He has left us the ideal of achieving a social welfare state 
where poverty will have been banished, where every man shall have equal 
opportunity regardless of creed and colour. 

Speech at a meeting of the Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society in London 
on June 16, 1965 
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The major instrument of achieving a social welfare state in an under¬ 
developed country has to be the Government. You are all familiar with 
our Five Year Plans. They provide both for state enterprise and private 
enterprise. When planning a social welfare state we do not envisage any 
kind of rigid structure. One major element in the implementation of 
these plans is made up of foreign exchange for which we depend u^n 
credits and loans from friendly countries. I am happy to state that we 
receive these from your country, the United States and other members of 
the Aid-India Consortium as well as the Soviet Union and several East 
European countries. We are grateful for this aid and hope that it will 
continue in increasing measure because our needs at the moment are 
very great. Apart from the aid that we receive from foreign governments 
we welcome private investment from abroad and we have taken measures 
which we hope will encourage some private investment in India. 

Our Third Five Year Plan is now about to end and we shall shortly be 
entering into the period of our Fourth Plan. Looking to the tremendous 
needs of the country and the urgent necessity for quicker growth and 
development it has to be a Plan much bigger in size than our previous 
Plans. In fact it is expected to be bigger than the last three Plans put 
together. This will need huge resources, both internal and external. 
The country will have to bear a heavy burden but there is no choice be¬ 
cause we cannot halt in our onward march. 

Agrickriture and industry are the two most important elements of the 
Plan. Agriculture has assumed added importance because we have to 
reduce the present heavy dependence on imports and make ourselves self- 
sufficient in food. Not only that, many of our agricultural products 
command good market abroad and we have to produce the necessary 
surplus for exports. 

The implementation of the Fourth Five Year Plan is going to be a 
very challenging task and our people have to rise to the occasion. We 
also hope to get assistance from you and other friendly countries. 

India is treading a new path. It has decided to implement its econo¬ 
mic programmes and policies through democratic means. This is not 
an easy venture and yet we have pursued it during the last fifteen years 
with considerable success. The pace may be somewhat slow here and 
there, yet the ideal we have placed before us is good and noble and in the 
larger interest of humanity. 

In the political field the concept of parliamentary democracy has been 
well and truly established. 1 am proud to say that despite many doubts 
that were expressed at the time of independence every Indian has shown 
himself to be capable and indeed eager to exercise bis democratic rights 
which he cherishes. I think it will be hard for you to find any other demo¬ 
cracy where there prevails, despite several religions and languages, the 
kind of freedom that is enjoyed by all in India. « 
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I think you will agree with me that the great experiment of parliamentary 
democracy and planned economy which does not exclude the private 
sector is a bold and ideal solution to the problems of our Asian and 
African countries. I think we have tried to show in India that this is possi¬ 
ble despite severest handicaps of poverty, illiteracy and a huge population 
which is made up of persons of different religions and speaking diffeifent 
languages. 

As you know we are a peaceful people and our whole emphasis 
since Independence has been not to make India a military power but to 
devote all our resources and energies to economic growth. China, on the 
other hand, has built up the largest conventional forces in the world. It 
has also entered the field of nuclear power with a big bang. It seems more 
and more essential that China is brought into the world comity of 
nations and subjected to the disciplines inherent therein so that the pre¬ 
sent acute tensions and conflicts are somewhat lessened and reduced. 

The Chinese nuclear explosions have naturally caused us much concern. 
We are strengthening and modernising our armed forces and this has in¬ 
evitably placed a great burden upon the country. But in the field of 
nuclear energy we have decided not to use our nuclear capacity for dest¬ 
ructive purposes. I think it is not too difficult for any one to visualise the 
result if more countries like India set out to develop nuclear weapons. 
It will see the world going almost headlong down the steep slope of nuclear 
proliferation. The very fact that we have decided to refrain from such 
a step, despite the considerable dangers to which we are exposed, is a 
measure of our devotion to the cause of world peace. 


9. INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 
VITAL FOR EXPORTS 


O UR LARGE IMPORTS have led to a difficult foreign exchange position. 

Exports have not been stepped up to the extent necessary. Because of 
the shortage of foreign exchange, the industry has naturally suffered. It 
could not obtain the necessary raw materials and the components. In the 
circumstances, it is necessary to take various measures to meet the difficult 
situation. We will have to step up exports, at least of those items which 
bring us foreign exchange. These items may be needed in the country 
but we Imve to make sacrifices in our larger interests. 

Every industry and public undertaking, whatever it produces, can 
export a part of it. For instance, wagons are in great demand in some 

Speech at the first meetiog of the India Productivity Year National Ccrnimittee in 
New Delhi on July 17, 1965 
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countries. India produces them in large numbers. It should be possible 
to increase our production capacity to meet the needs of the country 
and also export them. India does not produce many ships but it should 
be possible to export at least one. Steel and edible oils are other items which 
could bring adequate foreign exchange. Edible oils alone could earn the 
country Rs. IS croresto Rs. 20 crores in foreign exchange. * 

It is necessary to pay attention to quality and cost if exports were to 
be stepped up. Unless we can compete in the world market, exports will 
just not be possible. I suggest the adoption of a specific programme in 
respect of cost and quality. Through better techniques, better management 
and better utilisation of men and machines, costs could be brought down 
and quality improved. It is unfortunate that things are getting costlier 
day by day This question deserves the most earnest consideration. 
If possible, a committee may be set up to find out why the costs were 
rising. India was producing steel at a lower cost. Now the cost has gone 
up considerably. The Minister of Steel is considering the question of 
setting up of a committee to look into the matter. The Productivity 
Council should give thought to this question and suggest how costs of 
production could be lowered so that India could compete in the world 
market. 

In the present situation it is extremely important to step up exports 
and to cut down imports. As far as possible, the country should find 
substitutes for imported items. 

It will be necessary to adopt an incentive scheme. Incentives gene¬ 
rate a special desire among workers to produce more. As Minister for 
Transport, I had introduced an incentive scheme at Bombay. As 
a result, the output doubled. 

In a planned economy, there have to be controls. But checks and 
regulations, when they come in the way of increased production, do not 
help. Our real objective is the setting up of new industries and increasing 
production. I can understand that there should be controls to ensure 
that no monopolies are built up. At the same time, it is necessary to 
see that once an industrial licence is issued, there should be minimum 
checks and regulations. At present there are considerable checks at dif¬ 
ferent stages. These should be examined to see if these were really 
necessary, as this question is related to better production and higher 
productivity. 

Unless there is satisfactory management, whatever industry is set up 
it would not pay. I suggest a general audit and a cost audit. There should 
also be a performance audit. 

I am glad that the Productivity Council had included agriculture in 
its programme. It has caused me much concern to see that the people 
are still in an extremely difficult position so far as food is concerned. 

As pre^nt there is a lean period. It will continue till the middle of 
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September. There has been no rain. This is naturally causing Govern¬ 
ment anxiety. Our agricultural yield per acre is very low. There has 
to be a coordinated effort by different departments in rural areas. 
Government departments should also secure the cooperation of Panch- 
ayats and farmers. There is need for better management in the field 
of agriculture. 

I sometimes felt that one year should be devoted completely to agri¬ 
culture. Other things should, of course, continue but whatever additional 
expenditure was to be incurred should be incurred on agriculture. Let us 
provide the necessary inputs for agriculture. Let us improve our adminis¬ 
tration in rural areas. Let us do whatever is needed. 


10. SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN FOOD: A MAJOR 

GOAL OF PLANNING 


W HEN WE MET here last, it was felt that we should increase the size of 
the Plan from Rs. 21,500 crores to Rs. 22,500 crores. This increase of 
Rs. 1,000 crores in the public sector would generally meet the needs of the 
country and also to a larger extent meet what our States want. This matter 
was carefully considered here and several exercises were made. Ultimate¬ 
ly, the Resources Committee and the Planning Commission came to the 
conclusion that it was not possible to raise resources for the public sector 
beyond Rs. 13,850 crores. In the circumstances we had to decide what the 
size of our Plan should be. The Planning Commission held a number 
of meetings to consider this and at the last meeting, where I 
also happened to be present, it was decided that we should have a 
Plan of Rs. 21,500 croies because it was essential that we keep within the 
limits of the resources available to us. I think that keeping everything 
in view, this Council will also agree that we should have a Plan of this order 
and as far as possible we should not go below it. 

The size of the Plan is, no doubt, important but its content 
is even more important and in fact it is the content which would 
provide the result. There are various sectors in which we have 
to spend big amounts and they are es^ntial. But naturally the 
highest priority has to go to agriculture. I think, agriculture, 
industries, irrigation, power, road, transport, education and medi¬ 
cal facilities are some of the important subjects which have 
to be given high priority. But, as I have always been emphasising, the need 
for increased agricultural production is paramount. Most of our economic 

l oauy iral address at the meeting of the National Development Council in New 
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development in fact depends upon agriculture and increased agricultural 
production. Again, in regard to prices and our foreign exchange diffi¬ 
culties, we cannot achieve much without higher food production. We 
cannot for ever depend on imports from foreign countries. 

It is stated in the Draft Memorandum that at the end of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan, we will become self-sufficient in the matter of food. B^it 
just for precaution's sake 1 would say that we should at the very least 
be in a position to drastically cut down our imports. So for agriculture 
we have to provide the largest funds. But the main question to consider 
is whether we can absorb the funds provided. The development of agri¬ 
culture is a much more difficult process than the setting up of industries 
because it is a decentralised sector. You have to do it in a big and extensive 
area. And there is, if I might say so, not enough of coordination bet¬ 
ween the different wings of the Agricultural Department. It is, therefore, 
not an easy matter to absorb the funds provided for agriculture. We 
should see to it that agriculture will not suffer for lack of funds. If 
the allocations made are spent and are utilised and if more money is 
needed we should not hesitate to cut down something else and provide the 
necessary funds for further expenditure on agriculture. 

We have also to see that in the first year of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, we give our fullest attention to agriculture. In fact, I had once 
suggested and would suggest even now that in the first year, the highest 
priority in regard to funds should be given to agriculture and necessary 
funds found for it. I do not say that other things must be cut down. 
For example, in the first year, if we try to complete all the industrial 
projects we have in hand and which have not been completed by the end 
of the Third Five Year Plan, we can concentrate on those projects. Then 
we can take up other projects which would yield quicker results. So in 
the first year of the Fourth Five Year Plan, we will have enough work 
to do in every sector. But what 1 had suggested, and would suggest 
today, is that we should be prepared to make any sacrifice in the first year 
of the Plan with a view to providing adequate funds for agriculture. This 
will need an integrated Plan. 1 am glad that the Planning Commission 
is trying to prepare an integrated plan for agriculture. I understand that 
some note has been circulated to the Chief Ministers, a draft on 
integrated plan for agriculture. It is a draft plan. It may have to be 
considered further and naturally your advice will be very valuable. 

1 need not say much about education or medical facilities. But I am 
glad that the Plan has not laid much stress on purely literary education. 
What is essential is that we should see to it that the boys who are educated 
do get employment and they do not remain unemployed. Merely having 
academic qualifications and then loitering about here and there leads 
to frustration. So whereas it is essential that the highest importance 
should be attached to technical education, we should not spend mdch on 
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large number of colleges or universities. I am all for primary education, 
for adult education and technical education. 1 do not say that literary 
education should not be further expanded but there has to be a reasonable 
limit. We have to view it in the context of all the other urgent needs we 
are faced with. 

About irrigation, I need not say much because its importance ^s alP 
very well-known to us. I think our peasant who is still not so much 
technological-minded believes that if he gets water, he will produce much 
more, if not double the quantity. Therefore, irrigation along with power, 
acquires great importance. 

I would like to lay stress on rural electrification because it means that 
we can provide pumping sets in the rural areas which would help peasants 
and provide them with irrigation facilities. Power for industry is impor¬ 
tant but we cannot ignore rural electrification. So these are some of the 
important sectors which should receive high importance and 1 know that 
the planners do also think more or less on the same lines. 

About the resources, it is going to be a very difficult and onerous 
task to find something of the order of Rs. 3,600 crores. This has to be 
done through taxation mostly. Of course, there may be some other 
sources too, but mostly it has to be through additional taxation. And 
as far as T can judge, the State Governments are prepared to fulfil their 
quota. 1 have not talked to all the Chief Ministers but last time when 
we had met here, I had a meeting with some of the Chief Ministers and they 
told me, in fact they wanted a somewhat bigger Plan, that they would be 
prepared to reconsider the matter. However, if they think in terms of Rs. 
22,500 crores or Rs. 23,000 crores, then 1 have no doubt that they are pre¬ 
pared to discharge their responsibility of finding the resources allocated to 
the States. It is, therefore, important that the States should try to find 
the necessary resources. I do not know what they will be able to do now or 
in the next Budget. There might be some difficulties. But I got the im¬ 
pression from some of the Chief Ministers that they might do something 
even now by imposing fresh taxes or raising the rates of electricity or ir¬ 
rigation. However, 1 would leave it to the State Governments to decide 
as they think best. 

External resources have also to be found and we have suggested that 
it should be to the tune of about Rs. 4,000 crores. Of course, it all depends 
on the goodwill of the countries which have been helping us and also 
institutions like the World Bank, etc. Naturally, they will expect that we 
should do something on our own. We should make our own contribution 
and as you might have seen, and you know it of course, our Finance 
Minister placed a supplementary Budget recently before Parliament. 
It is an indication of the fact that we are prepared to bear greater burdens- 
with a view to giving a new fillip to our Fourth Five Year Plan and also 
show to the world that if they will continue their help or if they will increase 
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their assistance, we on our part will also try to match it and do much more 
than what they will give, and thus produce conditions in the country which 
would be in the larger interests of the people. 

This supplementary Budget, as far as I can judge, does not touch the 
interests of the common man. [ mean he has not been affected and mostly 
those who reap very high profits have been taxed the most. Heavy levies 
have been imposed on some of the items which are sold on a profit of about 
400 per cent, 500 per cent, 800 percent for copper, lead, zinc, etc. There is, of 
course, an additional burden and it has to be borne by the country. As 1 have 
said both for our internal resources as well as external resources, we have 
to do our utmost and see to it that there is no shortfall in our Fourth Five 
Year Plan. If we have decided upon the size of the Plan and if we agree 
that it should be of the order of Rs. 21,500 crores, we have to make every 
effort possible to see that it is fully implemented and fully completed and 
that there is absolutely no shortfall. For that, as 1 said, both internal and 
external resources are important and you have to keep a constant watch 
on the resources position. If we can do better, if we can get more resour¬ 
ces, we can add to the Plan, we can expand it. But we have also to keep 
it in mind that in case the resources are not available or they are available 
in lesser quantities, then we may have to curtail or cut down our Plan be¬ 
cause we cannot go beyond our means. Otherwise, there will be inflation. 
We have, as a policy, decided that we will not take any steps which would 
lead to inflationary tendencies. There will be no deficit financing. 7'he 
State Governments have to keep this in mind. 

One of the most important things we have to do in regard to resources 
is the cutting down of our expenditure. The Central Government is also 
fairly guilty of the fact that it has not been able to cut down much of ex¬ 
penditure. We did try it and we have succeeded to some extent but we will 
have to economic our expenditure much more. We have added a number 
of departments and, perhaps, the same is the case with the States. I think 
it is time that we carefully considered the question of effecting economies in 
our expenditure both at the Centre and in the States. As 1 said, if we do 
want that there should be no shortfall in our Plan, we have to pay special 
attention to the implementation of the Plan, of our projects, of our schemes. 
If those responsible for the execution of the Plan are remiss or if they do 
not perform their duty satisfactorily, then whatever the funds or whatever 
the allocations we have, it would not really work. The performance has 
to be very good, very efficient and very satisfactory. I have already 
referred to the implementation of our agricultural plans. 

I am especially referring to it because it has much to do with the work 
which is actually being done in the field, whether it is irrigation or power, 
supply of fertilisers, etc., or supply of seeds, credits, or other inputs. The 
point is that there should be better coordination and consistent improve¬ 
ment. We have to keep a watch on this. We see the results on pRper an'd 
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come to judgements on the basis of the reports we get. Coordination may 
have to be done in the Secretariat but it is much better that some of us 
sit down in the villages and work out the scheme of coordination after 
actually finding out the difficulties of the people, of the cultivator, of the 
farmer. We go there only once or twice. Naturally, we are surroun¬ 
ded by the officers and we are not in a position to know the objective 
facts. It is, therefore, much better that the Plan or the scheme is actually 
drawn up in the villages. It may be vetted and polished at the Secre¬ 
tariat level but it is, perhaps, essential that we go to the villages and find 
things out. For example, there are canals but people do not get water 
at the correct time. When they do not want it, they get it in surplus. 
Then there is a good deal of corruption in the Irrigation Department. That 
apart, but as T said, there has to be coordination between different depart¬ 
ments. I really do not know if we do need so many departments but that 
is a matter which you will have to look into. However, it is essential 
that there should be much greater coordination and we should see to it that 
actual results are produced in the fields. 

1 have said recently and the Home Minister will give thought to the 
setting up of a High-Power Commission in regard to the improvement 
in administration, that is, what steps should be taken at the Secre¬ 
tariat lc^el, at the Directorate level and at the District level, and what im¬ 
provements should be made, and what delays come in the way of the quick 
implementation of these schemes. 

The success of our Fourth Five Year Plan is an important matter. 

1 would merely say that this Plan has a special purpose and it is essential 
that in the course of the next five years, that is the Fourth Five Year Plan, 
we should be in a position to give, as I have often said, the basic necessities 
of life to the people—food, clothing, shelter, education, medical facilities. 
If we cannot provide these things, well, the Plan has no special significance 
for me. I know that there are various other factors which lead to general 
economic development and those steps have to be taken but these direct 
issues have to be tackled. The direct problems which I have just 
now mentioned have to be tackled and we should, in that respect, also see 
that definite results [are achieved. 

Another problem is that of prices. It is one of the things which is 
greatly troubling the people. It has at least caused disturbances in my 
mind. In regard to the basic necessities of life, it should be possible for 
us, in the course of the Fourth Five Year Plan, to supply those items 
to them at a reasonable price, which should be within the means of the 
people, of the wage earners and of the middle class families. 

Our objective is socialism and we have to proceed in that direction. 
We have to fight monopolies and we must see that there is equitable dis¬ 
tribution of wealth and national income. This is our objective and with a 
view to achieving this objective, we have to ex^ute and implement this Plan. 



CHAPTER III 


FOOD PROBLEM 

1. TACKLING THE PROBLEM 


T he present problem of tackling the food situation can be considered 
in two ways, that is, we can consider the short-term as well as the long¬ 
term measures. As short-term measures, we may have to take very quick 
and prompt action. But at the same time we cannot completely ignore 
the long-term measures. 

The real key to the problem is increased production and unless we 
achieve that we will always be faced with difficulties and our economy 
would, be in jeopardy, leading to a crisis. 

It is impossible to believe that we cannot increase our food production 
or we cannot fight the shortage of food in our country. How to do it? 
This will have to be considered by you and by us. My feeling is that the 
Community Development Department should for the next one year do 
nothing else except concentrate its efforts on increasing agricultural 
production. Every worker in the block [should see to it that every field 
is attended to. Every field must be surveyed to find out what is its pre¬ 
sent production, what it should be six months hence or a year later. After 
six months there should be a review as to what was the target and what 
has been the result actually. If the result is unsatisfactory, CD officials 
must find out the reasons for the same. They should try to know whether 
there was a shortage of manures, whether proper seeds were not given, 
and whether water was not made available. 

So we have to work more in the fields and less in our offices. I remember 
the Late Prime Minister having once suggested that the Food and Agricul- 
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ture Department should be taken over by the Chief Ministers themsdves. 
And be did so because the whole economy is based on adequate food 
production and total elimination of imports. 

So far the Agricultural Department and other departments, the Jrri- 
Sation Department specially, have functioned more or less in a routine man¬ 
ner. Reports are prepared. Papers are quite all right. But this is only indul¬ 
ging in superficialities. I may be harsh but we have to be frank amongst 
ourselves. The largest number of complaints we receive from the tenants 
these days is about the Irrigation Department. They do not get water at 
the right time, or they get surplus water when it is not needed. Then, of 
course, there are other difficulties also which the cultivators have to face. 
It is time we go to the villages ourselves. I propose to go without any 
pomp and show of the Prime Minister. It is better to go and stay in 
a far off village for three or four days and get into real touch 
with the people. We must stay there with them and talk to them. If 
we meet 100 people or 200 people we will really know what the actual posi¬ 
tion is. Therefore, if we take the lead, 1 have no doubt the officials of the 
departments concerned will try to follow us. But whether we give the 
lead or not, the officials cannot shirk their own responsibilities. 

We have made tremendous progress in industries and the achieve¬ 
ments are marvellous. But agriculture still remains a sleeping partner. 
Why has this happened? May be because industry is an organised sector 
and there is not much of labour involved in it, but in the case of agri¬ 
culture, where you have to deal with millions, where you have to deal 
with vast areas, a dispersed population, we are not so good at that, 
although we should have been. We derived ail our strength before 
Independence from the peasants and from the cultivators. We went to 
villages, worked for months together. 

I remember in the year 1934—which was a very difficult period when 
a big movement was withdrawn by Gandhiji and the Congress was almost 
at its lowest ebb, I, as the Secretary of the District Congress Committee 
of Allahabad, went round the villages for full one month, explaining 
our iK>licy or programmes to the people. So in our freedom 
struggle, it was the cultivator, the peasant, who lent his fullest 
support to us. Therefore, the question of the peasantry, and of food and 
agriculture essentially has a human element: Our package programme 
has not been much success. It is a big experiment, a big trial, where you 
feed the cultivators with all the things ne^ed by them. If we do not 
produce the desired results in a concentrated area it will depress me and 
depress all of you. It needs your fullest attention to know where things 
are lacking and what we should do in the case of other areas. Coming 
to short-term measures, we should make necessary arrangements for satis¬ 
factory distribution of foodgrains. If distribution is done properly there 
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would not be much fluctuation in prices. I do not say» that the prices of 
foodgrains could be isolated from the general economic problems of the 
country. Yet unsatisfactory distribution sometimes leads to difficulties 
and thereby to soaring prices. The prices have gone very high. Whole¬ 
sale prices in India are now at the highest level ever reached and we are 
entering the difficult lean season when prices normally rise further. The 
general index at 144.S on May 30,1964, is 8.6 per cent above the level a ^ear 
ago. Prices of foodgrains and other agricultural commodities in particular 
have risen sharply in the past year. While prices of food articles have 
gone up by 13 per cent cereal prices have increased as much as 16.5 
per cent. This rise in prices imposes extreme hardship and inequity on 
large sections of the people. 

Our entire developmental effort for which we have toiled all these years 
and sacrificed is in danger. There are many factors causing this rise in 
prices. By far the major cause is the rise in the prices of foodgrains, 
specially cereals. I feel so sad that this shortage of food supplies is also due 
to the concerned sections not fully realising their own responsibilities in 
the matter. Foodgrains are available, cereals are within the country, 
not outside and yet these are not coming into the market. This is an unfor¬ 
tunate situation 

It is also essential that the Government should have adequate stocks 
at its disposal. We must have a buffer stock and for that Government 
will have to procure foodgrains. I am not talking of State trading as such 
at the present moment. But what is important is to have sufficient reserves 
with us so that we can fight the trading community if they do not behave. 
I know wc do not have the necessary machinery. It has been suggested, 
and rightly so, that there should be price support for the cultivator. We 
should provide for it. It has been suggested by all Food Ministers. But 
alongside the producer, there is the consumer for whom also there should 
be some kind of a maximum price beyond which he will not have to pay. 
If we can fix prices in this way then procurement will not be really so diffi¬ 
cult. We have been assured that the United States will continue to support 
our rice needs under PL-480 and expects to make available additional, 
substantial quantities from the harvest in August. This is a generous 
gesture, no doubt, and it will enable us to step up releases from the stocks 
which we already have with the confidence that they can be replenished 
later in the year. 

Another encouraging feature is that we have had an offer of supply 
from Pakistan. A mission will be going to Pakistan in the next few days 
to negotiate mutually satisfactory terms for the purchase of rice. It is our 
hope that we shall be able to get a good supply from our neighbour with¬ 
out straining our foreign exchange position. 

We have at present a big quantity of foodgrains. Yet it should 
have been replenished when it was allocated to different Sta^s. But it 
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has not been done. Therefore, our effort has been to get into touch with 
some countries and I am glad that both the United States of America and 
Pakistan have responded so well and so promptly. There should not be 
now any feeling of shortages in the country. When there is a scare, further 
complications arise. So I very much like that the whole country should 
know that we can meet this situation at present without any difficulty. 
There will be no shortage and I think the prices will also be stabilised. 
However, procurement should become more or less a permanent policy 
of ours and we must have a buffer stock in order to tide over any special 
crisis. Besides that, for some time to come, we will have to meet the needs 
of the bigger cities of our country, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kanpur 
and other places and States like Kerala or Kashmir, which are deficit 
areas. It is important that we do not go to sleep as soon as we find that 
we have been able to tide over our present difficulties. 

The labour has to realise that they have a great responsibility to 
the people of the country. It is not purely a trade union matter. It is 
a national problem and I would make an appeal to them that in the pre¬ 
sent situation specially they should give up their go slow policy and help 
us in the fullest measure. Whatever their problems, we will certainly 
look into them. We will try to be as sympathetic as possible. Now 
about planning we are meeting for the first time after the sad tragedy 
in our country. The Planning Commission used to get the necessary 
lead and inspiration from Panditji. They will now have to deal with 
a much smaller man, but I do want to take the fullest advantage of the 
Planning Commission. 

I have not fully discussed the economic issues with them but I did 
tell them that food, clothing and shelter are the basic needs of the 
people. Together with them go relief from poverty and unemployment. 
All our efforts must be so directed that, within a given period of time—^it 
may be ten years or may be more—we should be in a position to satisfy 
these basic requirements of all our people. 

I do not by this mean that there should be any diversion from building 
up our basic industries. Indeed, without these we can hardly hope 
to fulfil the wants of our people. But we must also lay emphasis on the 
smaller programmes which give quicker results and cover a large number 
of people. Even more important is quicker £pid more eflteient implement¬ 
ation. 

May I also appeal to the Chief Ministers and other Ministers of the 
States that we want their fullest cooperation and we do not want to exhort 
too much because it is mainly their responsibility to implement all the 
projects and the schemes. 


2 DPD/72—8. 



2. INCREASED PRODUCTION 
ONLY SOLUTION 


M ore than a month has passed since we last met in New Delhi to 
discuss the food situation. The position has continued to cause the 
deepest concern to all of us and that is why I am writing to you personally 
on the subject. 

1 do not want to go into the statistical or economic explanations of 
the causes underlying the present crisis. We have to face the situation 
as it is today. The shortage of foodgrains has caused serious problems 
and whatever may be the reason, the Government have to increase the 
supplies to the people. As an immediate measure, the Government have 
no alternative but to import cereals from abroad and as quickly as 
possible. Despite the fact that we are short of foreign exchange, we are doing 
everything possible to import all that we can in the shortest possible time. 

It is regrettable that the wheat crop last year was poor and we are in 
short supply of wheat also. But under the PL-480 Programme of the United 
States, supplies have been and can be stepped up substantially. 

Some time back there was a bunching of ships in the ports of Calcutta 
and Bombay. There was some trouble about the unloading of ships carrying 
foodstuffs. Quick steps were taken to remove the difficulties of the workers 
and the situation appears to have improved considerably. Now there 
are not many waiting ships carrying foodstuffs. Nevertheless, 1 would 
like to appeal to everyone working in the ports, in whatever capacity, to 
remember that foodgrains are vital for the community and the workers 
should not in any way become responsible for aggravating the present 
complicated situation. 

It has been decided to divert ships to different ports in the coming 
months, so that there is the minimum of delay and the delivery of grains 
to different States becomes easier and quicker. The Railways have also 
been advised to give top priority to the movement of foodgrains and 
already the quota of wagons has been stepped up, even doubled in many 
instances. As the tempo of movement from the ports quickens, the ships 
will also arrive more promptly. 

1 feel that the impact of larger imports will begin to be felt by the end 
of this month. In between, and even thereafter, it is essential that our 
own domestic production should reach consumers all over the country 
with the minimum of interference and hold-ups. The restrictions which 
exist on movements from State to State and Zone to Zone have to be opera¬ 
ted as instruments of an integrated all-India policy and without undue 
partiality to the needs of surplus States. Not all the stocks of foodgrains 
are in the hands of the Governments, Central or State. Large quantities 
are in the hands of the trade. This is natural. What is wrong is that 
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traders with stocks should conceal them rather than bring them out 
into the market. The State Governments have been taking action to bring 
out the concealed stocks. Personally, T would be happier if these stocks 
were freely marketed by the trade itself, but the traders have not left us 
much room for hope. Possibly they fear that once they bring out the stocks 
they will expose themselves and have to suffer penalties. They are surely 
liable to penalties, but in the special situation existing today, when food- 
grains must find their way into the market, 1 would go to the extent of 
suggesting to you not to take any penal action where any trader or stockist 
brings into the open within the next two weeks any stocks of foodgrains 
not previously declared. The stocks may further be allowed to be sold 
in the open market at a reasonable price. However, after the lapse of the 
period of grace, firm measures will have to be taken as has already been 
done in some places. I do not want to say more about this point. More 
than enough has already been said, and it is now time to let firm action 
speak for itself. I can only express the hope that even now the private 
trade will respond to my appeal, will take into account the bitterness that 
is being created against them, and will so conduct itself that such 
firm measures do not become necessary. 

Cities, of course, are our main problem, but in some of the States 
shortage and scarcity have affected the rural areas also and there has been 
a lot of suffering on that account. I think that the bigger cities like Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi will have to be dealt with in a special 
way. If it becomes essential, we should be prepared to introduce rationing 
in these cities. We must have the necessary machinery, at least in the larger 
cities, so that whenever the need arises, it could be brought into play at 
short notice. The Union Finance Minister has already offered to meet 
part of the cost of the enforcement staff, and 1 do hope that you will go 
ahead with the setting up of this machinery. 

In the rural areas, the supplies should be made through fair-price shops 
and the trade in the rural areas should also play its part. I do hope 
the Panchayats will take upon themselves a special responsibility in the 
present situation. Each and every village Panchayat should keep an eye 
on every man in the village to see that there is no starvation. Panchayats 
will also be in a position to know who is having foodgrain stocks. They 
should use persuasive methods to bring the stocks out. In case they do not 
succeed, they should bring it to the notice of the authorities concerned. 
They will thus be doing a great service to the people of their areas. Pre¬ 
sidents of Panchayats and other office-bearers of Panchayats should make 
it their duty to move about in the villages in the course of the next two 
months and take necessary measures to try and solve their own problems 
as much as they can. The district authorities should try to do their best 
and cooperate with them in this matter. 

Similarly, there are many ways in which the people in the cities can 
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help themselves. The larger hotels and restaurants that serve a wide variety 
of dishes can easily cut down their consumption of rice and wheat. Non< 
vegetarians can easily curtail their consumption of cereals. It might be 
helpful to cut out rice from our diet, esp>ecially in areas like Punjab, Delhi, 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. This can be done for 
a month. Those who cannot do without rice can at least cut it out 
one day in a week. 

While I have laid much emphasis on the immediate issues and short¬ 
term action, the Government of India have prepared their long-term mea¬ 
sures also. Our Food and Agriculture Minister, Shri Subramaniam, has, 
in his Press statement, given an indication of what we propose to do. The 
imports, of course, will have to continue and perhaps in a larger measure 
so that we can build up the necessary reserves. These reserves should 
consist both of indigenous as well as imported cereals. Various steps will 
have to be taken to procure foodgrains indigenously from the producers 
without causing the least harassment to them. We must start thinking 
of these measures from now on because within another two or three mon¬ 
ths the kharif harvest will be coming in. That will be the real testing 
time for us and we cannot afford to be caught unprepared. 

The idea of the Foodgrains Corporation has already been mooted 
by the Food and Agriculture Minister and he is going ahead with the 
scheme. The Corportion will be able to procure dir^tly from the culti¬ 
vators. the wholesalers and from rice and flour mills. It is expected that 
the State food trading body will start functioning from next January. 

The most important thing about purchasing cereals from the market is 
the fixation of a reasonable price for the producer. If the producer gets 
remunerative prices he would himself willingly part with his produce. 
It has been decided that the producers’ prices will be fixed and announced 
much before the sowing season so that the producer will know before-hand 
what price he will get and so put in his best. The setting up of an Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Commission is also being considered and a committee has 
been set up to go into the details and draw up the final scheme. This work 
will be completed very soon and the Commission will come into existence 
shortly thereafter. 

The main solution of the food problem is neither import nor making 
up the shortage by other means. The only real solution can be increased 
production. The cultivator will have to be given all the facilities to incre¬ 
ase his production. If the cultivator, the Government authorities and 
public organisations could work in full cooperation, it should not be im¬ 
possible to have a sizable increase in our production. I know there is 
not much point in talking about it: let the results speak for the success of 
our efforts. The kharif crops have already been sown. Something can 
still be done to improve the yield of the kharif crops by measures such as 
the use of fertilisers, proper weeding, timely irrigation, pest contr^^l, etc.. 
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and I would appeal to the cultivators and the extension workers to do every 
thing possible in this direction. An even greater trial for the Government 
and the cultivator will be when the rabi crops are to be sown. We must 
start making preparations from now on. As I have said earlier, it would 
be advisable for Ministers and others to make frequent visits to the villages 
and see things for themselves. I have said the same about myself also 
and I shall try to do my bit in th's regard. 

An important step recently taken by the Food and Agriculture Minis¬ 
ter was to fix the consumer prices for rice in the four southern States of 
Andhra, Madras, Mysore and Kerala. This is a bold step, but its success 
will lie in its proper enforcement. It is there that difficulties might arise. 
On the one hand, the trade will have to cooperate and on the other, 
the district administration will have to maintain constant vigilance. 
If the trade does not cooperate, the administration will have to deal 
with the situation. I sometimes feel that our administration today suffers 
from the fact that too many people are content with desk v^ork and leave 
all field work to junior officials of various kinds. The fixation of consumer 
prices will prove a failure unless the district administration does its job. 

While we are in the midst of a foodgrain shortage, 1 have asked the 
different Ministries concerned to consider the question of prices of some 
other items of goods which are also essential for our day-to-day life. Some¬ 
times the prices of these articles lead to an increase in prices of foodgrains. 
Some of these items are cloth, vegetable oils, sugar, matches, kerosene, 
tea, soap and vanaspati. It is important to fix the prices of these items 
and properly enforce them. These products are of interest to the common 
man and to the low income groups generally. Prompt action has already 
been taken in regard to the fixation of prices of popular varieties of cloth 
and it has been decided not to leave it to voluntary control. We should, 
as in other countries, generally adopt the practice of selling goods at 
fixed prices. In fact, there should be a display of prices for all essential 
commodities and they should be sold only at those prices. It should be¬ 
come more or less a matter of habit for the producer and the seller to know 
and understand that there will be no undue profiteering at any time. This 
may take time but we must move in that direction. Will it be possible 
for some of the shopkeepers at least to set an example? Let it be the duty 
of their associations or other voluntary organisations to give a lead in this 
regard. 1 am sure that if they do it they wil^ create tremendous goodwill 
for themselves and also truly serve the people. 

I would also like to suggest that there should be as many consumer 
cooperative societies as possible. There may be shortcomings in their 
working, but the public workers should try their level best to run 
them satisfactorily. Consumer cooperative societies do give much relief 
to their members, especially in these hard times. They sell articles 
at a fixed price and the quality is also generally better. 
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May I mention here that recently special checks were carried out quie¬ 
tly in Delhi in order to study the retail prices of some of the commodities? 
It was found that there was a premium of one paisa over the printed price 
of matches. But in a certain area one shop quoted a still higher price. 
In one case in regard to the purchase of sugar, the receipt was not given 
and the rate charged was also high. There was also a heavy premium 
on Dunlop bicycle tyres. The general tendency was not to show the price 
list. But on the whole, except for some variation here and there, the prices 
of medicines were the same all over the city. Philips electric bulbs and 
Dalda Vanaspati are being sold at stamped prices, the rates being fixed by 
the manufacturers. It is obvious that officers should frequently go round 
and find out for themselves whether products are being sold at prices fixed 
by the Government. Prompt and effective action in handling a few cases 
will have a tonic effect. Even this may not be necessary if the people con¬ 
cerned know that the authorities are going around and keeping a close 
watch on the situation. It is, therefore essential that the officials realise 
their full responsibilities. 

I am told that some kind of demoralisation has set in among the 
officials. I am sorry to hear of that, I would advise them to act without 
fear or favour. They must act boldly and the Government will lend them 
full support. As thing-s are going to be very difficult in the next few months, 

I want the officers not to suffer from any doubts. They are 
the agents of the Government to execute its policies and programmes. If 
they hesitate in the execution and enforcement of the schemes drawn up 
by the Government, however good these may be, they will not succeed. 

May I also appeal to you all to keep foremost in the mind the need to 
cooperate amongst ourselves if we are to tide over this crisis? Harass¬ 
ed as you are by your own difficulties, it is only natural that you should 
be inclined to impose various restrictions and enforce measures that might 
help to ease the situation in your own State even though they may cause 
greater difficulties in the neighbouring States. Unless the States cooperate 
with one another and keep the all-India picture in mind, we shall only be 
adding to our difficulties. There is a natural tendency for surplus States 
to hold on to their stocks so that the position does not deteriorate in their 
own areas. But if every State that is surplus in any commodity—and it 
need not be foodgrains onIy_decides to reserve the major portion of that 
commodity for itself, then things will become altogether impossible. I 
would, therefore, appeal to you all to please desist from any measures that 
will add to the difficulties of other States, whatever the temptation. I 
can assure you that the Government of India will spare no effort to see 
that you are not made to suffer on account of any cooperation or help 
that you might extend to those who are in greater need. 

I would also appeal to the leaders and members of the political parties. 
They have every right to criticise the Government and in the present situa- 
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tion they should have and really do have full opportunity to expose the de¬ 
ficiencies of the Government. They can also publicly express their anger 
and lodge protests. The Government would really benefit if they were to 
take into account this expression of feelings. However, I do not know 
if it would be advisable to resort to direct action. Some of the parties are 
already doing it and some others have decided to launch it sooner or later. 
This is not good, either for the Government or for the political parties, 
and certainly not for the people. I do not deny that some of the criticism 
against us is justified, but in the next two months we have to do our best 
with the cooperation of all to tide over the immediate crisis. I have no 
doubt that in this and the next month things will definitely improve when 
cereals arrive from abroad. Our new stocks of indigenous rice will also 
start arriving in the market in the month of October. 

May 1 say in all humility that the present situation calls for a 
national all-party approach. There really is no alternative in a difficult 
situation like this where the question of availability of food is involved. 
The matter is so vital that it demands common constructive thinking from 
all parties, from the Government and the Opposition, from the administra¬ 
tion and the people, from the Centre and the States. If such a spirit emer¬ 
ges out of the present crisis, 1 am sure it would be good for us and good 
for the country as a whole. 

Much of what 1 have said concerns not merely the State Governments, 
but also others—labour leaders, political leaders, members of the trade, 
and so on. I am, therefore, taking the liberty of giving a copy of this letter 
to the Press as well. 


3. THE NEW AGRICULTURAL STRATEGY 


M y BROTHER KisANs .’ I am appealing tonight to the cultivators of 
India, to the three hundred million of my countrymen who live in 
our six lakh villages and till over 350 million acres of agricultural land. 

T am appealing to them at this critical juncture to do everything possible 
to increase the output from their fields. There is no greater service that 
they can perform to their society, their people and their country. 

You well know that the wealth of every nation depends on the produc¬ 
tion in its fields and in its factories. Even the production in the factories 
depends to a great extent on production in the fields. For instance, 
industries like cloth, sugar, etc., depend completely on the supply of 
agricultural raw materials. To increase the wealth of a nation and to 
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make it prosperous and strong—particularly a predominantly agricul¬ 
tural country like ours—is mainly the responsibility of our Kisans and I 
am sure their shoulders are broad enough to take this burden. With the 
coming of October, the sowing season starts in full swing. So much 
depends on what we do within the next few days. Tf we strive and if we 
labour. Mother Earth will not be found wanting in her bounty. 

During the last few years there has been some increase in agricultural 
production. During the First Five Year Plan, production went up by 
17 per cent and during the Second by 20 per cent. We had set a target 
of increasing production by 30 per cent in the Third Plan. All the credit 
for this increase in production goes to our cultivators who have laboured 
hard to bring it about. It is, however, unfortunate that this increase in 
production has not been to the extent that we had hoped, and the effect 
becomes still less when one considers the rapid increase in population. 
One of our difficulties has been natural calamity—excessive rains in some 
areas, lack of rains in others, frost, and so on. The result has been that 
our production has been far below the Third Plan targets. But there is 
no reason to lose heart. None knows better than you that agriculture 
is a matter where one has always to be prepared for a little increase or 
decrease. But in the long run, fortune smiles on those who strive and 
endeavour. 

I believe firmly that the cultivators of this country have the strength 
and the capacity to make up the deficiencies even in one single season - 
the coming rabi season—and to give a new direction to the country’s 
economic progress. 

My brother cultivators, when it comes to fields and agriculture, you 
know so much more than I do. In this appeal, therefore, I shall confine 
myself only to a few broad matters : 

(i) The proper preparation of fields plays an important part in 
the success of agriculture. We must use cow-dung and other 
compost and make the fields as productive as possible. There 
is no need to get too many things from outside. Success will 
depend to a great extent on the efforts which you and your 
family members put in. 

(if) The use of improved seeds, manures and fertilisers to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible also does much to increase output rapidly. 

It has been seen that many cultivators use far too much seed. 
Research has shown that by using less seed and sowing it in 
a proper manner, the production actually increases, especially 
as every plant is able to get sufficient space for adequate nourish¬ 
ment. 

(ifi) In many parts of our country the success of agriculture depends 
on irrigation. It is indeed a pity that not all areas have the 
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irrigation facilities they require; but wherever such facilities 
are'available, we must put them to the maximum possible use. 
For instance, where canal water is available, we must have the 
held channels ready and also raise proper boundaries in our 
fields so that the maximum use can be made of the water avail¬ 
able. All this may seem rather trivial but it is a matter of the 
utmost importance. 1 would urge you to give the greatest atten¬ 
tion to the construction of masonry wells, tanks, and held 
channels. 1 am sure that this in itself will rapidly make an 
impact on production. 

(iv) There are many fields which can yield two crops but are unable 
to do so. This is because the land is not ploughed and prepared 
in time for sowing. Our endeavour should be to see that there 
are no single-crop fields. By the proper rotation of crops 
we can ensure that no agricultural land is left without a crop 
in any agricultural season. 

(v) At a time when food shortage threatens us, we must go in for 
those crops that ripen early and give greater output. Whereas 
an acre can yield only about 2S to 30 maunds of wheat, it can 
grow three to four hundred maunds of potatoes and 250 to 300 
maunds of caulifiower, cabbage, and tomatoes. We do need 
to give more emphasis to increased production of vegetables. 

(vi) We have also not been able to use pesticides and improved 
agricultural implements to the extent necessary. This is one 
of the reasons why production lags behind. As soon as any 
crop is attacked by pest, we must use the proper insecticides, 
and for this you can get the necessary know-how from your Gram 
Sevak and other Development Officers. 

I believe you all know that we have decided to fix minimum prices 
for various agricultural commodities. This is being done to guarantee 
that the cultivator gets sufficient remuneration for the labour and invest¬ 
ment he puls in. We shall ensure that you arc properly remunerated, 
just as we propose to impose restrictions on those middlemen who tend 
to take away the greater part of the profits. In order to increase pro¬ 
duction in the coming rabi season, you will have to invest in improved 
seeds, manures and fertilisers. The prices of rabi crops will be so fixed 
that this investment will bring a sufficient retjjrn. In fact, it will always 
be our endeavour to ensure that our cultivators are properly rewarded 
for producing the commodities which are so essential for the life of the 
community. 

In this vast country, we have set up once again the system of village 
Panchayats. These Panchayats can only come to their full flowering 
in conditions of economic prosperity, and hence it is their first duty to 
do everything possible to increase agricultural production and thereby 
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bring abaul prosperity. It is this increase of production that 
is also the principal challenge before the Community Development Move¬ 
ment on which we have laid so much stress. If we have to import food 
indefinitely to feed our people and also import raw materials to run our 
industries, how can we ever hope to improve the economy of our 
country or raise the standard of living of our people? 

For the success of the rahi campaign it is of the utmost importailbe 
that there should be full coordination between the different departments 
concerned. It is equally essential that items like improved seeds, manures 
and fertilisers, improved implements, pesticides, irrigation facilities and 
agricultural loans should be available in proper measure at the appro¬ 
priate lime. 

For the proper utilisation of these facilities, the Development Block, 
the Panchayat. the Cooperative Society, the Krishak Samaj, the Gram 
Sahayak and all other workers who come in contact with the Kisan have 
got to put their best fool forward and work with the utmost enthusiasm 
and devotion. For the Government servants particularly, especially 
those serving in the districts and in the villages, this is indeed a wonderful 
opportunity of serving the country. They can share in the great task 
of providing food to their countrymen. 

When Gandhiji was our leader, the workers of the Congress used 
to go from village to village throughout the country and bring home 
to every individual the meaning and content of freedom. In this man¬ 
ner, they created enthusiasm wherever they went and built up a vast 
national movement. At this time of emergency, when a serious food 
crisis threatens us. the need of the hour is that everyone of us, to what¬ 
ever group or party he may belong, should enlist himself in this agri¬ 
cultural campaign and go once again from village to village enthusing the 
cultivators and helping them to resolve their difficulties. To bring home 
the message of this campaign to every corner of India, to spread a new 
glow of awakening and enthusiasm in the hearts of our villagers is today 
truly the greatest service to the nation. 

The monsoons are coming to an end and the month of October 
gives promise of the cool and pleasant season that is to come. This is 
a month of the greatest significance and the greatest effort for our culti¬ 
vators. It is in this month that you take up your plough and drive your 
bullocks long before the break of day and go into the fields and labour 
hard so that the soil becomes soft and fertile and productive. By the 
sweat of your brow you have to end this shortage of food and defeat 
want and poverty. Let the coming agricultural season, the new crop 
that is to be sown, mark a new turning point in our country’s future. 

In what words shall I appeal to every single peasant of this country 
to spare no effort of body, mind, wealth or labour in the forthcoming 
rabi sowings in order to make our country prosperous and sHong? 1 
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would also earnestly request those who are the elected members of co¬ 
operative societies and of village Panchayats and, in fact, all workers 
and volunteers to stand shoulder to shoulder with their Kisan brothers 
in this time of dithculty and build up a new and irresistible force on the 
agricultural front. Where there is courage and determination, can success 
ever be in doubt? 

Tomorrow is the auspicious occasion of Gandhi Jayanti and to¬ 
morrow, for the first time, I shall be going across the seas to another conti¬ 
nent. Tn Cairo, the capital City of the United Arab Republic, will beassemb'- 
ling the Presidents and Prime Ministers and the Foreign Ministers of 
about 50 to 60 countries. They have one common objective before them— 
how best to save this world from the horrors of nuclear war and ensure 
the preservation of peace. Even from afar, my thoughts will be with 
this country, and at this moment of departure, I seek to take with me 
your good wishes and your blessings. 


4. THE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIME 


T omorrow thi country will observe the National Solidarity Day. It 
was exactly two years ago that our northern borders were attacked. 
This was a surprise sprung on us quite suddenly. But in that hour of 
peril, we saw an upsurge of patriotic feelings throughout the country. 
Differences of State, caste, creed or language, which had often seemed 
superficially to divide us, disappeared in a moment. It was a visible 
demonstration of the fundamental unity of our people, which has preserved 
the integrity of India through the ages. The farmer in the field, the worker 
in the factory and indeed people from all walks of life came forward to* 
make their own contribution in order to defend the country's freedom. 
On the borders our soldiers fought with valour and with determination. 
So many of them made the supreme sacrifice and gave their lives so that 
the country might live. The whole nation remembers them with feelings 
of admiration and gratitude. 

We have, however, to remember that we should not be satisfied 
with what happened in the past. We have to realise that preservation 
of freedom and the territorial integrity of the Motherland calls for inces¬ 
sant effort, vigilance and alertness. The problems that we face today 
are serious indeed. The Chinese are trying to build up a mighty war 
machine and to create fear in the minds of all. China has gone a step 
further and has recently exploded an atomic bomb. We are thus con- 
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fronted with a nuclear menace in Asia, something new for this peace- 
loving continent. These are serious developments and we must take due 
notice of them. Even otherwise, in recent days, we have seen events of 
greater significance taking place in other parts of the world. 

Within the country, we are going through a period of difficulties. 
The production of food is still inadequate. Harvesting of rice has begun 
and the new paddy and rice will be coming into the market. This ^ill 
ease the situation in respect of rice for the present. The farmers are 
aware that the Government is very particular that they should get reason¬ 
able and remunerative prices for their paddy. I hope they are aware of 
the fact that the producer's prices have already been fixed and announced. 
It is, therefore, not unreasonable to expect that the Kisans will come 
forward to sell their paddy or rice to the Government at fixed prices also; 
if they do not resist the temptation to sell It quietly to others in order to 
get a higher price, it will only cause misery to their own kith and kin. in 
the present situation specially, their responsibility is great. 1 am sure they 
will go all out to cooperate in the vital task of feeding the people. 

The sowing of the rabi crop will start soon. Let us try to produce 
much more of wheat than we did in the year 1962, which was a normal 
year. It is essential that the district administration should help in the 
supply of adequate seeds, manure and similar other facilities, water 
for irrigation purposes is the most important item. 

The problem of water-logging has greatly increased in recent years. 
Every effort should be made to see that areas liable to water-logging 
are provided with necessary drains. Besides major irrigation projects, 
minor and medium schemes should also be taken in hand. All tanks 
and ponds should be deepened. 1 am told that the construction of tube- 
wells sometimes diverts attention from the existing irrigation works and 
«ven leads to avoidable duplication. It should always be borne in mind 
that new investment in tube-wells should not make the older investment 
infructuous, nor should it result in the neglect of the existing works. 
These are some ofthe reasons why the irrigated area in a number of States 
has not appreciably increased in spite of considerable investment. 

The district administration has to be much more alert and active 
to give all encouragement and assistance to the Kisans with a view to 
increasing the production of their rahi crop. While wheat is impor¬ 
tant, there must be greater production of pulses also. The shortage of 
pulses has considerably added to our present difiiculties. I know we 
all understand and fully realise that the solution of all our present-day 
food difficulties lies in increased production. It is, therefore, essential 
Chat Government officials in the districts and others at the State or Central 
level as also the farmers should work hand in hand to produce a much 
better result. Let us show to the country that we can tackle our prob¬ 
lems effectively by our own efforts and perseverance. 
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The question of distribution has also assumed great importance. 
The cooperatives and the fair-price shops have helped to a considerable 
extent in the present situation. With improved methods and with more 
effective supervision they can do still better. Moreover, if consumer 
cooperatives can be organised by local initiative, they can be of much 
assistance in ensuring supplies to the consumers at steady prices. 1 
am sorry to say that grain dealers do not seem to have fully realised the 
gravity of the situation. This has led me to serious thinking and it now 
seems essential that Government must make some radical changes in the 
present system of distribution. 1 do not say that the alternative system 
will be hundred per cent good. Tt has, however, become essential to 
ensure by all possible means that every man gets the necessary quantum 
of food at a reasonable price. We may, therefore, have to adopt new 
measures. However, I would not like to take any new steps till we have 
consulted the Chief Ministers. Luckily they will be here in the last week 
of this month and I propose to have a full discussion with them. 

Let me assure my countrymen that there is no cause for dejection. 
Our food position, as [ said earlier, will surely improve on account of 
the new paddy and some other crops. Besides that, we will be getting 
wheat from the United States of America. We will also try to 
get it from other countries. We will, therefore, not be short of stocks 
so far as essential supplies to our countrymen are concerned. I am, 
however, keen that in the coming few months, while we should try 
to produce more, we must necessarily build up a better machinery for 
proper and equitable distribution. 

In the long run, the economic conditions of the country will im¬ 
prove only if we plan our economy in a rational and scientific manner. 
We are in the midst of preparing our Fourth Five Year Plan. Agri¬ 
culture is bound to get a high priority. Industry is equally important and 
the combination of industry and agriculture alone will take the country 
out of the morass we are in and present a cheering picture before our people. 
This is thus a period of travail and of hard labour. We have to make a 
determined effort as a people to raise ourselves above poverty and misery. 

It may be obvious, but often we seem to forget that it is not the 
endeavour of a few people but the hard work of the many that makes 
the country great and prosperous. We are passing through a new and 
revolutionary phase in our history and all tho people should stand united 
as one man, as they have done before in the hour of peril. Let us then 
resolve this day to meet the challenge of our time with fortitude and 
determination and with a sense of national unity and national purpose. 

While we must be prepared to meet any situation or to deal widi any 
eventuality, we must not allow our faith in peace and peaceful methods 
to be dimmed. In fact, peace is of fundamental importance to a country 
like India that is trying to build herself up economically. But peace is 
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of even greater importance from the point of view of humanity at large. 
We cannot ignore the real truth that war has ceased to be an event between 
one country and another; war hereafter will engulf the whole world. 
Some days ago, 1 was in Cairo attending the Non-Aligned Nations Con¬ 
ference. The basic theme of that Conference also was peace and peaceful 
<co-existence and there we did our be.st to promote these noble objecti\es. 

On this day I invite all my countrymen to join together as brothers 
and sisters in this great and challenging task of building up a new, 
awakened and strong India. I ask you to pledge yourselves anew to the 
dedicated service of our Motherland. 


5. SUMMARY TRIALS FOR PROFITEERING 


T he state governments must deal with delinquent traders effectively 
and quickly. Every district should have one or more judicial magis¬ 
trates enjoying special powers. They should dispose of the cases the 
■same day or at the most in two days. There should be no prolonged 
procedures for hearing witnesses and recording evidence. Unless this 
•was done, no scheme of controls and rationing could succeed. At the 
summary trial, heavy fines should be imposed and traders’ licences 
4 ;ancelled. All shops should be licensed and it should be ensured that 
they sell foodgrains at fixed prices. Any breach should be dealt with 
effectively and immediately and such shops should be closed. These 
steps have become absolutely essential because I have come to the con- 
•clusion that they are not prepared to cooperate with us. They want 
complete freedom. We might have taken that risk but I find that if we 
leave it to them, they will not play the game. Therefore, if we decide to 
go in for rationing, we should simultaneously be clear in our minds and 
resolve that we will take effective action in order to implement our 
programme successfully. 

I was one of those who generally opposed controls and regulations. 
Since the last meeting of the Chief Ministers, I have been trying to see if 
the Government could regulate the food position and stabilise it without 
introducing rationing or controls. This has not happened. It has, 
therefore, become essential that they should take the present situation 
into consideration and decide upon the future line of action. Although 
controls might lead to corruption, they have to choose the lesser evil. 

Once they take over the distribution of foodgrains into their hands, 
they have to make it a success. It is essential that Bombay and Calcutta 
should have complete control and rationing. Calcutta is more or less 
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controlled and Bomaby has also to do the same thing. Then six other 
big cities with a population of about a million could be taken up. It is 
for consideration if other cities with a population of half a million or so, 
should also be taken over. 

We need not take half-hearted steps. Either we do not have 
any kind of regulation or if we have any regulation, we should enforce 
it effectivly. I suggest this because I can see that '.nings are going to 'be 
difficult in the months to come. We have to take a long-range view and 
in the next eight or nine nionths, we have to take special measures, extra 
steps, so that we can slightly improve our position during this period. 

I do not take a pessimistic view. 1 feel that the Government would 
certainly be in a better position to meet the needs and requirements of 
the people in a year or so. I am aware that cordoning off of cities might 
lead to smuggling and corruption. The police would naturally have to 
deal with it. 

The main idea of the proposed regulations and controls in the cities 
is to release more foodgrains for the rural areas. Cities sucked most 
of the foodgrains from the rural areas. Once bigger cities are controlled 
there would be more foodgrains for the rural areas. Government can 
gradually withdraw fair price shops from the rural areas. But special 
arrangements for the supply of foodgrains to the landless labour and the 
weak and the invalid might have to be made. 

When 1 visited rural areas the cultivators told me that most of them 
had enough foodgrains to carry on for the next few months. It was stated 
that the bigger Kisans had hoarded a good deal with the money given to 
them by the traders. They were perhaps thinking of waiting till the month 
of January so that they could get higher prices. 

Along with foodgrains, items like cloth, vanaspati, vegetable oil and 
sugar should also be controlled. These items could be mentioned in the 
food cards, or separate cards could be issued. 

The States had done very little to regulate the prices of matches, cycle 
tyres and such items. This could be easily done through the manufacturers 
or their agents. We must deal with them firmly in this matter and they 
must cooperate with us. It is not difficult for them. They can just 
cancel the licence of their agents if the latter charge more than the prices 
fixed by the manufacturers. But we have not moved in that matter at 
all and the people have naturally suffered on that account. 

If each State thought only of itself, there would be a good deal of 
chaos in the country. On the food front, the needs and requirements 
of the country as a whole have always to be considered. It is of high 
importance that surplus States should consider now that they are going to 
feed the country. Surplus States must take some risks. It would create 
a very difficult situation if the Chief Ministers were not prepared to take 
risks. I think we should resolve here and now in this Conference that 
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we will consider the whole problem on a national basis and that even if 
there is a danger or risk, we will face it. Personally I think there can be 
no real danger. 

There are, of course, difficulties of foreign exchange in importing 
foodgrains. The Finance Minister is prepared to give more for wheat 
imports because wheat is cheaper. Rice is much more difficult to iiTy>ort, 
They have, therefore, to depend more on wheat. For example, in the rice¬ 
eating States, six ounces of rice and six ounces of wheat could be given. In 
other States the proportion of rice could be reduced to the minimum. 

In the present situation they cannot think in terms of imported or 
indigenous wheat of high quality. If indigenous wheat could not be given. 
States would have to do without it. What took the first place was food 
and not the quality. 

it is essential to make some sacrifice. In a country which has been 
once led by Gandhiji; it should not be difficult for the people to make 
sacrifices and stop taking rice for at least one day in a month. They 
should adopt an attitude of self-sufficiency. It is undoubtedly Govern¬ 
ment's duty to provide food but people will respond if the Government 
said that once or twice a month no rice should be taken. Even in the 
rice-eating States they should manage with bananas or something else for 
a day or so each month. 

The administrative machinery has to be fully geared up to the needs 
of the present situation. Once policies are made, these should be imple¬ 
mented fully. There should be a constant review and a constant watch 
on the actual progress made in implementing the policies. Policies and 
programmes may look all right on paper. The real test, however, is better 
performance. 


6. PLEA FOR ECONOMY IN 
FOOD CONSUMPTION 


O N THE WHOLE, the food position has been satisfactory. In the last 
five months, there has been a reduction in prices and, on the whole, 
the availability was also satisfactory. But now the lean months start 
and there might again be a tendency towards a rise in prices. Already 
we find that there is some shortage in certain pockets of diflferent States, 
We have, therefore, to remain vigilant and careful for the next four or five 
months. 

We will have to economise as much as we can in our supplies and we- 

From an address to the Chief Ministers’ Conference called in New Delhi oo 
June 2, 1965, to discuss the report of the Agricultural Prices Commission 
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must try to procure to the maximum extent possible. I can quite under¬ 
stand that the States might expect to get more from the Centre, We have 
to procure more wheat. About rice, our position is better but we have 
to depend on procurement for the next few months. It is, therefore, 
advisable that the States should try to depend on themselves as much 
as they can. The crops have been on the whole satisfactory, both of,rice 
and wheat. 1 would suggest that the States should try to manage with lesser 
quantities from the Centre. It is very important that we should be able to 
build up a buffer stock for the future. Next year, if we ^t as good crops 
of rice and wheat as this year, it might be possible for us to build up a good 
reserve. Without a buffer stock, it is not possible to control the market 
and regulate the prices. So, you will have to help us in building up the 
required buffer stock. 

The Centre has been supplying six lakh tonnes of foodgrains to 
the States every month. I am not quite sure if it would be possible to supply 
the same quantity in the coming months. It is just possible that it may 
be restricted to about 4 lakh tonnes. We have to remember that we 
are faced with an emergency, a very special situation. One does not know 
what the result of the talks proceeding with the UK Prime Minister about 
the Kutoh border would be. In the circumstances, our responsibilities 
become much greater. As 1 suggested, we must economise to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible and we must see what could be done to reduce our 
consumption. 

One of the important measures which we should take is to restrict 
the number of people at marriage feasts, parties, dinners, etc. We should 
also limit the number of courses in hotels and restaurants. We should 
think of such other measures and introduce them at the earliest. We have 
also to do our utmost to increase production. At present, we must 
exercise all possible restraint to reduce our consumption and do our 
utmost to manage with our own production in the States. We should 
try to reach the procurement target already fixed. On the whole, the pro¬ 
curement in the States has b^n satisfactory except for Orissa and 
Andhra Pradesh. So far as Andhra Pradesh is concerned, the Chief Minis¬ 
ter has told us that the new crop has come and they will be able to reach 
the target fbced for them. Orissa, I hope, will also try to do better. 

We cannot depend entirely on imported fertilisers. We might as 
well develop our own indigenous resources fike farm manure, compost 
and green manure. 


2 DPD/72—9. 



7. FERTILISERS ARE IMPORTANT 


I AM HAPPY that West Bengal should have this fertiliser plant, because 
West Bengal needs it the most. First, it has the plantation industries— 
tea—which need fertilisers the most, and then it has the paddy crops 
and jute. So it is important that this new fertiliser plant should be 
established in West Bengal. In fact, once I had said some time back when 
I was in charge of the Commerce and Industries Ministry that every State 
as far as possible should have a fertiliser plant—chemical fertiliser plant 
—because we are an agricultural country and every State needs an increase 
in the agricultural production. In fact, the country as a whole has suffe¬ 
red on account of shortage of agricultural production, food crops espec¬ 
ially. So it would save transport expenses, in case other facilities are 
available, to set up fertiliser plants in each State. I think the programme 
as it is would more or less, give fertiliser plants to almost all the States 
except one or two. 

I am glad that Kabir Sahib has said that what is most important at 
the present moment is increased food production in our country. We 
are depending too much on imports and our economy will not stabilise 
till we become more or less self-supporting and self-sufficient in food 
production. It is necessary that we should provide the essential inputs 
for increased agricultural production, and fertilisers, chemical fertilisers, 
etc., are some of the most important ingredients for increased agricultural 
production. 

This place, Durgapur, was more or less a jungle, but now 
it has converted itself into a big industrial centre. I am told that it has 
already extended up to eight or nine miles from one end to the other, and 
it has become a complex of industries—various industries have come up, 
and it is good that we see this kind of industrial development in this part 
of West Bengal. It is necessary for our economic development that we 
should have basic industries as well as other consumer industries. 

Fertiliser and cement are important both as consumer industries 
as well as, as I said, for increased agricultural production. 

I must congratulate the Fertiliser Corporation for designing this plant 
entirely on their own. The technical know-how, etc., they have now got 
in full measure, and it is a happy feature that they will now be designing 
other plants to be set up by the Corporation on their own. 


Speedi on the occasion of the foundation-stone laying ceremony of the Durgapur 
FertillMr Factory on January 8, 196S « 



8. ROLE OF STUDENTS 


I NDIA HAS PASSED through Critical periods during the last two centuries. 

Since we attained our freedom it has been our earnest effort to build 
up our industry as well as agriculture. We have laid utmost stress on 
the setting up of heavy industries, medium-sized and small-scale industries. 
We do realise that economic growth of this country is not possible without 
industrialisation. There is a great burden on agriculture and if relief 
has to be provided it could only come through industrialisation. 

Yet we have to realise the fact that we are today short of necessary 
foodgrains. We do not produce enough. We have to import millions 
of tonnes of foodgrains from foreign countries. Recently we have passed 
through a crisis. The last five or six months have been pretty bad. There 
has been shortage of foodgrains and there has been rise in prices. I 
must thank the United States of Ameiica for the great help given to us 
during this period by supplying rice and wheat in very large quantities. 
In fact, we have been importing about 6 lakh tonnes of foodgrains every 
month. 

This being the position, agriculture naturally assumes very high 
importance. In the Fourth Plan, we propose to give the highest impor¬ 
tance to agriculture. It is important that we build up, at least as a tempo¬ 
rary measure, a reserve stock in our country. We have had very good 
rice crops. The production has been to the tune of about 39 million 
tonnes. We expect to have very good wheat crop. We do still 
propose to continue our imports from the United States of America 
because if we have to build up a buffer stock and try to stabilise our food- 
grains position, it would be n«:essary to take the help of our indigenous 
production as well as imports. In course of the coming few years, 
we would have built up a good reserve stock so that during lean periods 
the country does not have to undergo a stress and strain of the kind which 
we have had to face in the last few months. 

Hence, as a long-term measure, what is important is increased agri¬ 
cultural production. We cannot depend on imports for ever or even for 
a long time to come. We achieved our independence through the move¬ 
ment of Swadeshi. Even in those diflicult days Gandhiji taught us to 
produce Khadi. Without any Government help and assistance, he was 
able to build up a very big organisation and Khadi had become a national 
livery of ours. I would very much like that we should preserve that spirit 
of Swadeshi, that spirit of self-sufl5ciency, amongst us. Unless we keep 
that in view our economy would be greatly jeopardised. 

We will have to depend on imports which might appear to be some¬ 
thing easy but which will ultimately weaken the base of our economy. 

Speech at the inauguration of the Agriculture University, Rajendranagar, Hyderabad, 
on March 20, 1965 
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Tt is, thererore, important that we concentrate on increased 
agricultural production. For that we have to provide the necessary inputs 
to the farmers, whether it is manure, water, seeds, good cows, good 
bullocks and credit facilities. You think in terms of tractors, big canals, 
fertilisers; they are good so far as they go. They are good for big farms, 
and they might be helpful in some other ways also. But let us be realistic 
and remember the average size of our farms. It is very small. 1 know 
of U.P. The average is not more than 1 ^ or 2 acres. This being the posi¬ 
tion, how will the tractor help us and how long are we going to wait for 
the building of dams, canals, etc.? Even in regard to fertilisers, it will 
take at least half a dozen years or more for the country to produce the 
adequate quantum of fertilisers. So, we must have a realistic plan and 
we have to consider as to how to help each and every farmer. 

I do not say that there should be no bigger farms, that there should 
be no State farms. But the largest number is that of the small farmers and 
the smaller fields; for them it should suffice if they have improved imple¬ 
ments and better ploughs and if these could be manufactured even in the 
rural areas. We may have small factories in the rural areas themselves 
where these could be manufactured. If you have not got the fertilisers, 
chemical or otherwise, well then, we will have to depend on local manure. 
It might be compost, it might be green manuring. We may also have to 
maintain our old tanks and wells. We may have to build small tubewells, 
or smaller projects for supply of water. These are some of the things which 
we will have carefully to consider if we want increased production on a 
big and extensive scale. In this University of yours, I would very much 
like your research sections to find out what smaller implements could be 
made or manufactured? How could they be improved? What kind 
of indigenous fertilisers could be used? How the smaller rivulets could 
be utilised for supply of water? How could the old tanks be preserved 
and rain water stored? 

I am glad that this University should come up in Andhra Pradesh, 
which is the granaiy of the South. For me the success of this University will 
depend on what the students of this University will do when they have 
qualified from this institution. It is necessary that these students should 
engage themselves in agricultural work. Those of you who have your 
own farms should go and establish themselves in the villages on your own 
farms, work on your farms with improved methods and techniques. If you 
do not have your own farms then you can certainly help other farmers. 
It is necessary that the boys, after having qualified and passed their exami¬ 
nations, do not start living in the cities and then go in search of some 
clerical or administrative jobs. I would like the students almost to take 
a pledge that for some time to come they will stay in the villages, they will 
help the farmers and will see that India produces enough and sufficient 
foodgrains. 



9. PRODUCE MORE, MARKET MORE 


T he events of the past few weeks have roused the entire nation to a 
new and deeply felt awareness of its responsibilities. Foremost among 
them is the preservation of our freedom. We were suddenly faced with 
an unprecedented challenge, but this was met swiftly and effectively. 
The brave Indian soldier and the airman provided the answer.' Who 
were these brave warriors to whom crippling injuries were of no conse< 
quence, who courted death with a smile so that India may live in free¬ 
dom and with honour? They were our sons and our brothers. 

They have shown the way and we are all so proud of them. But 
the task is not yet done. In fact this is a continuous task and it will 
always have the first call on our resources and on our lives. 

The preservation of freedom, my countrymen, is not the task of 
soldiers alone. The whole nation has to be strong. We all have to work 
in our respective spheres with the same dedication, the same zeal and 
the same determination which inspired and motivated the warrior on the 
battle front. And this has to be shown not by mere words, but by actual 
deeds. 

The one lesson which we all must learn and the implications of which 
we must all accept deep down in our hearts is that for the preservation of 
freedom we must have the necessary internal strength and that we must 
be as self-reliant as possible. We have to build up our economy in such 
a manner as to be self-sufficient in certain essential sectors. 

I wish to speak to you tonight about the all important subject of 
food production. I consider self-sufficiency in food to be no less impor¬ 
tant than an impregnable defence system for the preservation of our 
freedom and independence. Our long-term objective must be to achieve 
self-sufficiency in food not by self-denial but by producing enough with¬ 
in our country in order to feed and build up a nation which is healthy 
and strong. Dependence on food imports is not only bad for the economic 
health of our country but it undermines also our self-confidence and 
self-respect. We have to stand on our own legs and a beginning has got 
to be made right now towards self-sufficiency in food. The food front 
today is almost as vital as the military front. 

The measure of the present deficit in our food production is provided 
by the quantum of annual imports. These imports, howexer, constitute 
less than eight per cent of the fbodgrams that we consume in the country. 
Surely, it should not be impossible to make good this deficit provided 
we can make an all-out effort. Let us make a beginning straightway. 
The Rabi sowing season is upon us, and this is the most crucial period 
of the agricultural year. On what we are able to do now will rest the 
fortunes of our country in the coming year. Our aim, our objective. 

Broadcast to the Nation on October 10. 1965 
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our slogan should be : “Two grains should now grow where only one 
grew before.” 

When it comes to agriculture, my brother cultivators know much 
more than I do. I shall, therefore, confine myself only to some general 
aspects of this matter. Firstly, increase in agricultural production would 
mean intensive cultivation and raising of more than one crop on a plot of 
land, where only one grew before. If two crops are already being taken,* 
then we must strive for even a third. This is not at all difficult with pro¬ 
per rotation. We must also try wherever possible to grow some minor 
crop along with the major crop. 

As you are aware, our overall supplies of fertilisers are inadequate. 
Foreign exchange being so scarce, we would not be able to import enough 
to meet all our requirements. We have, therefore, to make good this 
deficiency by concentrating all attention on increased composting. Per 
unit of material, compost has higher nitrogen and other nutrient con¬ 
tents than ordinary cow dung manure. All steps should, therefore, be 
taken to utilise our resources to increase composting to the maximum 
extent possible. Under the existing circumstances, this is absolutely 
indispensable for securing a substantial increase in agricultural produc> 
tion. 

The success of agriculture, as you know, depends on irrigation. It 
is a pity that all areas have not got the irrigational facilities they re¬ 
quire. But wherever such facilities are available, they must be put to the 
most a;onomic and maximum possible use. Advance action for the 
utilisation of full irrigational potential should be taken. This year the 
rainfall all over the country has been below normal. The Rabi crops 
are naturally threatened with lack of moisture. This should not, how¬ 
ever, deter us from making brave efforts for achieving the goal that we 
have set before us. The requirements of irrigation should be met by dig¬ 
ging temporary kutcha wells if traditional sources of irrigation are not 
able to meet the demand of our high targets. 

In the present emergency every area should try to grow whatever 
cereal or oilseed or other useful crop that can grow in the area with the 
availability of water and other climatic conditions. Every bit of land 
should be cultivated. Even in cities, every little plot of land, every bit 
of garden that can be made available, should be used for growing 
vegetables. A well-kept kitchen garden should be a matter of pride to 
every household that has the space for it, and much can also be done 
in raising quick growing fruit trees like banana and papaya. 

So far I have been talking about the need for a determined endeavour 
to increase substantially the production of food within the country in 
order to attain self-sufficiency. Obviously, the production of food is 
not an end in itself. The objective is to feed all the people. We must aim 
at equitable distribution. Here again, it is the cultivator and the farmer 
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who can be of the gr^test help. They have to feed the workers in fac¬ 
tories and mines, landless labourers who work for wages, the city dwellers 
and, above all, the men of the Armed Forces who are defending our 
frontiers. My farmer friends, you may certainly keep enough for your 
requirements. But you must consider it your national obligation to 
make the rest available to accredited agencies. You have already 
been assured of a fair price. 1 want to address myself especially to* the 
bigger farmers who are better off and who have some holding capacity. 

I would ask them earnestly to come forward and to help the nation by 
marketing the entire surplus which they may have. This is the best 
service they can render to the country in these days of emergency. With¬ 
holding of supplies causes distress and this, I am sure, everyone would 
want to avoid. 1 would ask all the farmers to adopt the slogan: **Pro- 
duce more and market more". There should be organisations in every 
village to enthuse the Kisans, and I hope the village Panchayats and 
producers* cooperatives will take the lead in this. In our freedom strug¬ 
gle, the Kisans of India played so notable a part. I am confident that 
they will stand by the country in its present hour of need. 

I would also appeal to the traders not to withhold supplies. Above 
all, they must ensure that the essential foodstuffs are made available to the 
public at reasonable prices. I am glad that the trading community has 
tried to keep down the prices and I am hopeful that in these difficult 
days they will continue to display the same public spiritedness. A great 
responsibility devolves on them at this time of emergency. 

It is equally necessary that the consumer must not hoard food- 
grains but purchase only what he needs for his immediate requirements. 
There is no need for extra purchases. There must be equality of sacrifice 
and the consumer can help a great deal by exercising self-restraint. 

While we are specially thankful to the United States of America 
and to some other friendly countries for the food which they have 
been giving us as aid, we must be prq)ared for a situation when we 
may not be able to import all that we need. If there is enough 
food, each one of us will eat adequately. If, on the other hand, 
there is shortage each one must be willing cheerfully to make a sacrifice. 

While we are trying to step up the production of food within the 
country, the attainment of self-sufficiency would naturally take some time. 
In the intervening period, there must be restraint on consumption. Cons¬ 
picuous consumption must be strictly avoided not only in respect of 
cereals but also of other foodstuffs. Parties, dinners and lunches are 
not in tune with the times at all. At weddings, there should be no exhi¬ 
bition of ostentation. There is no need for many dishes to be served. 
Hotels and restaurants also have to keep in line with the present day 
requirements. Austerity is the need of the hour and it must be encourag¬ 
ed by strong public opinion. 
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I would like to say a special word about the housewife and the vital 
role she has to play in the present emergency. Our women can help 
in inducing a change in the dietary habits of the people by introducing in 
the family diet items that are grown in the area but are not consumed. 
We may have our menu partly in wheat and partly in other cereals like 
maize, barley, bajra or gram. The lady of the house should economise 
on the consumption of cereals and make a conscious effort to eliminate 
wastage which unfortunately one does come across even these days. 
In well-to-do families, where the diet can be supplemented by items like 
vegetables, fruits, meat, bsh and poultry, eveiy effort has to be made to 
cut down on the consumption of cereals. 1 wish such families would plan 
at least some cereal-free meals every week. The women of India have 
always made their own contribution in the service of the country—let 
them in this vital matter of austerity and conservation of food again take 
the lead. 

As I said earlier, the next Rabi season will commence shortly and 
the coming three or four weeks are, therefore, of great importance. First 
and foremost you have to sow all available land and no patch should be 
regarded as too small for the purpose. For assisting you in every possi¬ 
ble way the whole machinery of the Government is being geared up. 

1 am requesting the Chief Ministers to issue immediate instructions to the 
District Officers for launching a food production drive within their dis¬ 
tricts. In this the Community Development Organisation will have to 
play a vital role. There has to be and there must be a well coordinated 
effort to provide seeds, fertilisers, water and other requirements in the 
best manner possible. A scheme for the whole district has to be drawn up 
and groups of villages have to be entrusted to officials whose responsibility 
it would be to keep in close and direct touch with the farmers and to do 
everything possible to resolve their difficulties. The entire team in a 
district has to work with a sense of dedication in the same manner as a 
soldier on the battle front. The District Officer should regard himself in 
all humility as a commander who has to organise this drive and achieve the 
target which must be clearly laid down. He should delegate all his rou¬ 
tine work to some other senior officer of the district administration, reserv¬ 
ing his own attention and energies almost exclusively for work connected 
with agricultural production. The success df these efforts will no he in 
doubt if officials would apply themselves to the task not merely as a part 
of their duty but also as a part of the deep obligation which they owe to 
the country at this critical hour. 

We live in fateful times. The dangers that threaten us have not yet 
passed. In this moment of crisis, our Jawans have show the way. Can 
our Kisans lag behind? The Jawan is giving his blood, he is staking his 
life for the country. I am asking the Kisans to give their toil and their 
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swcRt. Let thcin also go out in their millions to the fields that are wait¬ 
ing to be sown, and with enthusiasm, endeavour and enterprise make 
every effort possible to increase the production of food. Whatever may 
befall, let us so conduct ourselves that even by suffering and by sacrifice 
we succeed in making this country of ours self-sufficient, self-reliant, self- 
respecting and strong. 


10. FARMS TO STRENGTHEN ARMS 


O N THIS DAY, 20 years ago, the world community met at a historic 
conference to promise to itself a specialised agency, which has in the 
intervening period rendered signal service to mankind by strengthening 
its resolve to assert and achieve a basic human right, the right to freedom 
from hunger. India joins people the world over to felicitate FAO on this 
momentous occasion. 

The era in which we live will go down in history as the era of nations 
with rising expectations. Their problems and their difficulties, their 
hopes and their aspirations, compel attention and instil and inspire the 
cooperative spirit, which is at once the touchstone of human civilisation 
and its best guarantee for meeting the challenges implicit in these expecta¬ 
tions. It IS in recognition of this fact of basic importance that the decade 
.through which we are passing has come to be known as ‘the Decade of 
Development’. 

FAO’s contribution to the Development Decade is its campaign for 
Freedom From Hunger. 

This FAO Day today commemorates not only the 21st anniversary 
of FAO’s establishment but also marks the commencement of the second 
Freedom from Hunger Week and the launching of the Young World 
Mobilisation Appeal. 

The Appeal which is addressed to the youth of all countries calls 
upon young people to devote 21 hours of their time over a period of 21 
weeks, October 1965 to March 1966, to Freedom from Hunger Cam¬ 
paign. What is sought is the cooperation of young people in starting and 
continuing projects designed to improve the economic condition of 
the masses. Only a beginning can be made during this period. The 
efforts will have to be sustained with vigour and dedication. 

We in India are passing through a difficult period in our history. 
The nation has responded magnificently to the needs of the emergency 
by closing all ranks and bending all efforts towards the accomplishment 

Broadcast on October 17, 1965, on the occasion of the launching of the Young World 
.Mobilisation Appeal. 
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of the tasks considered essential for national security. The fields at home 
are no less important than the fields in forward areas. The men in arms 
have to be supported by the men on farms. In this context, it is the 
duty of every single member of the nation and more particularly the 
young people to contribute effectively to increased production. There is 
no dearth of work. In the countryside, there are wastelands waiting to 
be reclaimed. In urban areas, there are houses and institutions which 
have large compounds waiting to be tilled. Something can be done even 
in boxes and tins. What is needed is the initiative and the drive to take 
up production programmes. “Farms to strengthen arms" must be our 
motto and our watchword. 

I call upon all young people, therefore, to respond to this call with 
the same energy and the same enthusiasm which they have displayed in. 
answering the call of defence. 



CHAPTER IV 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

1. NO CHANGE IN POLICY DEaSIONS 


1 AM SPEAKING to you tonight with a deep sense of distress and shock 
over what has happened in Madras State on account of apprehen¬ 
sions which seem to have been aroused on the language question. I 
cannot adequately express my sorrow at the loss of life and my thoughts 
and sympathies are with those who have suffered so grievously. 

The strong emotions which have found expression in tragic events 
are apparently based on a feeling that assurances given earlier on the 
question of language have not been fully observed ; there also seems to 
be a misunderstanding of the constitutional and legal position and of the 
policy decisions taken by the Government of India. I honestly and 
sincerely believe that these apprehensions are based on an unfortunate 
misunderstanding of the factual position. I propose, therefore, to place 
before you as clearly as possible the facts as they are and then ask you to 
bestow upon them your dispassionate consideration. 

In the course of speeches in Parliament in August and September 
1959, Jawaharlal Nehru gave certain assurances to the non-Hindi-speak¬ 
ing people, and the assurances gave great satisfaction. What exactly 
were those assurances? Let me quote the key sentences from his two 
speeches. “English," he said, “can be used by any State in writing to the 
Government”—the reference obviously was to the Central Government— 
“or in writing to each otner.” He went on to explain that while for internal 
State work presumably the State language would be used, there would 
be no limitation on the use of English in dealings on the all-India scale 


Broadcast to the Nation on Febiuary II, 196S 
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between States. Continuing he said, “There is no limitation of time 
even to that, except when people generally agree—and I had said that 
these very people in the non-Hindi speaking areas who might be affected 
should agree.” 

In another speech, he said, “1 believe also two things...There must 
be no imposition. Secondly, for an indefinite period—1 do not 
know how long—T should have, I would have, English as an asfociate 
language...because I do not wish the people of the non-Hindi areas 
to feel that certain doors of advance are closed to them. So, 1 would 
have it as an alternative language as long as people require it and the 
decision for that 1 would leave not to the Hindi-knowing people but to 
the non-Hindi knowing people.” Amplifying his remarks he added, 
“Hindi progressively develops, I would try for that. I love English to 
come into the picture to be used as long as people require it. Some States 
have followed it, they can go on using it and gradually allow languages 
to develop and to replace English.” 

These were the assurances given by Pandilji and I wish to reiterate 
that we stand by them fully and solemnly. They will be honoured both 
in letter and in spirit without any qualification or reservation. In order 
to remove all doubts, I would like to state what the policy decisions are: 

First, every State will have complete and unfettered freedom to con¬ 
tinue to transact its own business in the language of its own choice, which 
may be the regional language or English. 

Secondly, communications from one State to another will either 
be in English or will be accompanied by an authentic English transla¬ 
tion. This is based on a unanimous decision of the State Chief Ministers. 
Similarly, English translations will be available of Hindi communications 
addressed to the Centre by any State or the public. 

Thirdly, the non-Hindi States will be free to correspond with the 
Central Government in English and no change will be made in this arrange¬ 
ment without the consent of the non-Hindi States. 

Fourthly, in the transaction of business at the Central level English 
will continue to be used. 

It should be quite clear from what I have just said that there is no 
question whatsoever of Hindi being imposed on the non-Hindi speaking 
States. It is also clear that English will continue to be used in non- 
Hindi States for as long as the people consider such use to be necessary. 

I would now like to talk about recruitment to the services. It is 
on this question that serious apprehensions have apparently been caused 
in the minds of the student community. So far English has been the 
only medium for the examinees sitting for the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission examinations. Even now English will continue as a medium 
and its use will not be discontinued unless the people from non-Hindi 
speaking areas themselves ask for it. 
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It is quite true that in accordance with the provisions of our Consti¬ 
tution adopted in 1950 Hindi has become the official language of the 
Union with effect from January 26, 1965. Ordinarily, English would 
have ceased to have any official status with effect from that date, but 
two years before the crucial date, the Central Government enacted legis¬ 
lation to provide for the continuance of English. Thus it is by law that 
English continues to be an associate language and thus also a medium for' 
examinations. It was decided in I960 that Hindi might be permitted 
as an alternative medium after some time., This question was placed 
before the Chief Ministers of all the States and it was decided in consul¬ 
tation with them that effective arrangements for moderation must be 
made before Hindi was used as an alternative medium. But this will be 
allowed only when a satisfactory moderation scheme has been evolved. 
For this purpose the Government of India will consult all the Chief Minis¬ 
ters and eminent educationists from different parts of the country. This 
may well take time. We shall make sure that the method eventually to be 
adopted for moderation is considered to be satisfactory by the Chief Minis¬ 
ters. The scheme of moderation has to be such that it leaves no ground for 
any genuine apprehension that the use of one medium or another would 
bestow advantages or give a handicap to any group of candidates. May 
I assure the student community that every care will be taken to ensure that 
their employment prospects are not adversely affected? 

I do hope that, from what I have said about our decisions and our 
policies, it will be clear that we are most anxious to safeguard the in¬ 
terests of non-Hindi speaking people to the fullest extent and to avoid any 
inconvenience to the non-Hindi speaking States. These will be our 
guiding considerations throughout. We shall consider, in consultation 
with the Chief Ministers, measures to implement these assurances. 

What disturbs and distresses me is the fact that an agitation has 
been launched without any attempt to discuss. This, I want to say in 
all humility, is not the way in which grievances should be ventilated or 
differences voiced in a great democracy like ours. In this vast country of 
ours, people profess different religions, speak different languages, dress 
differently and observe different customs; but we are one nation; the his¬ 
tory of our struggle for independence and our faith in our future develop¬ 
ment are our common bonds. 

I want to appeal to you to pause and ponder over the whole situa¬ 
tion. What is involved is the very unity of the country. Whatever the 
area to which we belong, whatever the language we speak, we must consi¬ 
der what is best for the country as a whole. Mahatma Gandhi, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and so many other national leaders and the framers of our 
Constitution, who were men of wisdom and foresight, decided that there 
should be a common language to forge all the people of India into a well- 
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knit nation. The objective is desirable, indeed noble. But our methods 
have to be such as to inspire confidence all round. 1 ask you, all my 
countrymen, to lift this issue to a higher plane and to bestow upon it 
the most rational consideration. If some of you still feel that there are 
any legitimate grievances or that some administrative or executive action 
has been taken which should not have been taken, T and my colleagues 
are ready immediately to listen and to discuss in a sincere endeavour to 
remove all genuine misapprehensions. I do hope that my talk with you 
tonight will provide enough assurance to enable the present agitation to 
be withdrawn. 


2. SPREADING HINDI BY PERSUASION 


T his organisation, the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, is the 
oldest organisation in the South. It was set up by Gandhiji. He was 
the first who said that we should have a link language, a common lan¬ 
guage for the whole country, though he himself did not belong to the 
Hindi-speaking State. He came from Gujarat and was indeed a very 
good writer of Gujarati. But during the British days when he fought 
for the freedom of the country, he felt that there were many things which 
should be done in order to integrate India. He talked of national unity, 
communal unity and other things. He realised that language is also a 
cementing factor and could strengthen the sources of nationalism. He, 
therefore, in those days, on his own, sent some workers to Madras who 
organised this work, this institution of Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha. This Sabha has been working in all the four Southern States— 
Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Mysore and Kerala—with its headquarters in 
Madras. It is, therefore, clear that there is no opposition as such to Hindi. 
There are hundreds and thousands of boys and girls who appeared in 
the examinations of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha and 
qualified themselves in Hindi and passed the various examinations. 

It is, however, important how we proceed with the propagation of 
Hindi and how gradually there should be a switchover to Hindi. Recent¬ 
ly, as you know, some tragic incidents have taken place in Madras which 
are most deplorable and undoubtedly exceedingly sad. Yet it seems that 
there are some doubts, some misapprehensions in the minds of at least a 
section of the people of Madras. It is important that those doubts and 
misapprehensions should be removed. I said the other day that there 

Speech at a meeting of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha at Ernakulam 
on February 21, 196S ** 
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is practically no change since January 26, 1965, the day when Hindi was 
declared as the Official Language of the country. It was done so because 
in accordance with the Constitution that was the last day for the use of 
English as the Official Language which, according to the provisions of the 
Constitution, had to be substituted by Hindi. However, much before 
this date, a legislation was passed by Parliament and the legislation provid¬ 
ed that English will continue with Hindi as an associate language. So 
care was taken that there should be no difficulty, especially for the non- 
Hindi States. It is, therefore, quite clear that in the States there should 
be the use of English as also the regional languages. 

Naturally the regional languages are assuming greater importance. 
Regional languages are becoming the medium of instruction in schools 
and after some time young men and women would naturally be more 
well-versed in the regional languages than in English. However, it is for 
the State Governments to decide as to what language they will 
use in the administration and for administrative work—whether it would 
be the regional language or English. There are many States in this part 
of India which have made the learning of Hindi compulsory in some of the 
classes in the high schools or higher secondary schools. For the Central 
Government servants, it has only been suggested that they should on their 
own learn or pick up Hindi. There is no imposition at ail and there is 
absolutely no idea of imposing Hindi on anyone. 

It is true that in the Hindi-speaking States, we have said that Hindi 
should progress at an accelerated pace. It should be used more and more 
in the Government, in the administration, because it was suggested by all 
the other non-Hindi-speaking States that the Hindi States should first fully 
use Hindi, should translate laws, manuals, etc., in Hindi, should have a 
dictionary, and all words which are used in English, should either be 
coined into Hindi or converted into Hindi. It was also suggested by other 
States that once the Hindi-speaking States do this job, it would be much 
easier for other States to take it over. However, for the non-Hindi- 
speaking States, as I said, we have to go slow, and we cannot afford 
to take precipitate action. 

I would suggest to our Hindi-speaking people and friends that 
they have to be very careful in this regard. It is essential that 
the unity of the country is maintained and any observations 
or remarks they make should not create difficulties for the whole 
country or for the non-Hindi-speaking States. If we have to live together, 
we should come closer to each other. In these days when we are faced 
with a very difficult situation, when we have our opponents working on 
the frontier and when there is danger from them, the unity of the country 
has to be preserved. Without unity this country cannot develop and it 
cannot be further strengthened. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
Hindi-speaking friends should be tolerant even in the face of opposition. 
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I can only say that in regard to services there will be absolutely no 
problem in the matter either of promotions or of recruitment. For those 
who do not know Hindi, it would not serve as a handicap for them in the 
matter of recruitment or even in the matter of promotions. We have 
to realise that for those who have been in service for the last 10, 15, 20 
years, it is not easy to pick up Hindi, although it is a very easy language to 
learn. If we apply ourselves only for two to three months, we can learn it. 
The propagation of Hindi has to be done by persuasion and as quietly as 
possible. 


3. THE THREE-LANGUAGE FORMULA 


T he MEETING OF Chief Ministers of the States convened to consider the 
language issue was held on February 23 and 24, 1965. 

The meeting strongly deplored incitement to violence in order to 
give expression to grievances of any kind and urged that strong action 
should be taken to put down lawlessness. It considered that recourse 
to violence and destruction of public property cut at the very root of the 
democratic process which required that all differences should be settled 
by methods of discussion and persuasion. It was felt that all those 
who were in a position to influence public opinion should speak out frank¬ 
ly against the use of violence and mobilise public support for settling 
disputes and differences in an orderly way. At the same time the con¬ 
ference recognised that genuine difficulties as well as unwarranted appre¬ 
hensions aroused by misleading propaganda must be speedily removed. 

The conference recalled that through the provisions on the subject 
in the Constitution, through the enactment of the Official Languages 
Act, through the decision to have a trilingual basis for education and 
through the assurances given on the floor of the Lok Sabha by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and reiterated and amplified by me in a broadcast 
to the nation on February 11, 1965, both the long-term objectives and 
the need to move towards them with the necessary caution had already 
been spelt out. Hindi is the official language of the Union and English 
is to continue as an associate language. There is no question of making 
any modification in these basic decisions from which alone a sound policy 
could be evolved. What needed consideration was a number of practical 
issues arising therefrom, including the amendments to the Official 
Languages Act, 1963, to give effect to the assurances referred to above. 
The Chief Ministers agreed that the examination of these issues should 

be taken in hand. __ 

Statement in the Lok Sabha on February 25, 1965 
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The importance of ensuring equality of opportunity as enjoined by 
the Constitution as between people belonging to different parts of the 
country was emphasised by many Chief Ministers. Reference was also 
made to the question of the various States having an equitable share in 
the all-India services. The need for evolving a sound system of modera¬ 
tion for examinations for all-India and higher Central Services before 
the introduction of Hindi as an optional medium was emphasised. It 
was further urged that consideration should be given to the introduc¬ 
tion of regional languages as media for these examinations. It was suggest¬ 
ed that before any decisions were taken on these questions, a study of 
all the aspects involved should be undertaken in cooperation with the 
Union Public Service Commission. 

The working of the three-language formula evolved by the Chief 
Ministers' Conference on National Integration and accepted by the State 
Governments was reviewed. It was decided that this formula should be 
fully and effectively implemented in all the States. It was urged that, 
in accordance with this formula, the study of an Indian language in current 
use, preferably one of the southern languages, apart from Hindi and 
English in the Hindi-speaking areas and of Hindi along with the regional 
language and English in the non-Hindi-speaking areas would further 
promote a sense of national unity and encourage better and freer commu¬ 
nication between the people in different parts of the country. 


4. NO IMPOSITION OF HINDI 


I DO NOT want to suggest that I have no views about the language 
issue. I have clear and categorical views in regard to all the points 
raised during discussions in Parliament, with Chief Ministers and else¬ 
where ; but I do not want to express any opinion at the present moment 
because we feel that all these points should be studied further and carefully 
examined. 

However, I would like to say that there can be no question of imposing 
Hindi and that those who do not know Hindi can continue with English 
even after the announcement of January 26, 1965. 

We might devote a little more time to the study of the pros and cons 
of this matter and then take a decision which would be almost final. Of 
course, there is nothing final in the world. But a decision taken after 
due deliberation is more likely to be based on a long-range view of things. 
We have to consider the language problem in the national perspective. 

Pi 0111 reply to the debate on tlM President’s Address in the Lok Sabha on March 12, 
1963 
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It is not that we can consider each and every Iangu3ge spoken in this 
country as one which should be the official language of the whole country. 
That would not be possible. In accordance with the Constitution, we 
have accepted Hindi as the official language of the Union. I think that 
it is essential that there should be one common language, one link language 
for the whole country. Otherwise, it would mean the compartmentalisar 
tion of our country; it would lead to some kind of disintegration. In any 
case, we cannot precipitate things. We cannot impose Hindi and we 
shall have to wait patiently for Hindi to be learnt by the people of every 
Stale. 


5. ALL LANGUAGES SHOULD PROSPER 


I FEEL VERY happy to release the three volumes which are kept here on 
the table and have been prepared by the Telugu Bhasha Samithi. 
I must say that it is a very valuable work done and the Bhasha Samithi, 
the Editorial Board and the main authors do deserve our heartiest 
congratulations for the production of these volumes. 

Telugu is a rich language and, as was just now said by Shri Satya- 
narayana, one of the oldest amongst the Indian languages. It is credit¬ 
able for Telugu to have kept up its momentum, to have maintained its 
standard and even to have tried to uplift it. 

ln)so far as the regional languages, or what we may call the national 
languages, are concerned, it is our policy that they should develop, grow 
and prosper. There is not the slightest hint that the regional languages 
would be replaced by some other language. There was some talk about 
this recently at least in your neighbouring State. But I did make it 
clear before and I would like to repeat it once again that we love and 
deeply cherish the different regional languages to grow and develop. We 
do want that these languages should be used as a medium of education 
and also for official work in the States concerned and it is, therefore, 
only but natural that we like Telugu also to gradually become the medium 
of instruction and also the official language of the State. 


Speech on the occasion of the release (rf three volumes of Telugu Encyclopaedia 
in Hyderabad on March 21, 196S 



CHAPTER V 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1. TONING UP DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 


1 HAVE SOME experience of administration in the sense that I have 
functioned as a minister for a number of years both in a State as 
well as at the Centre. Yet, [ am still a layman. For a layman to speak in 
the presence of experts is always embarrassing. But I feel that a layman 
in power is not much of a risk. The real magic, the real secret of the 
success of an administrator, or of a minister, does not lie merely in 
dissecting certain problems ably and in a very astute manner. What is 
more important is that he should have his hands on the pulse of the coun¬ 
try; he should be in a position to know about the thinking, about the 
approach, about the altitude of the people, so to say the mind of the 
people. In that context a layman may be sometimes better than a techno¬ 
crat. The people judge us by what they get in their villages, by what they 
get in their cities. They judge us by the response and sympathy they 
get from the administrators. They are interested to know whether they 
get replies to their letters and complaints within a very reasonable period. 
These are small things,but the people really attach the highest importance 
to these things. 

I have been to two villages this morning about 60 to 70 miles from 
here and I returned at about 4 o'clock. The villagers there told me that 
given sympathetic treatment and helpful attitude they would certainly 
do their best to increase agricultural production which has the highest 
importance at the present moment. Unless we can stabilise prices of 

Speech at the Annual General Meeting of the Indian Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration, New Delhi, on October 23, 1964 
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foodgrains, I don't think we can succeed in bringing down the prices. 
I was touched to hear of their difficulties which could be removed by the 
district authorities. But, at the present moment, unfortunately, our best 
officers have come over to the Secretariat. And the district offices are 
being manned by young officers. There should be some experience, some 
maturity, before an officer takes over as a District Magistrate or Collee- 
tor of a district. The work of a District Magistrate is exceedingly impor¬ 
tant and it needs tact, balance as well as drive and push. The District 
Magistrate must have at least 6 to 7 years of experience. And even this 
period to my mind is a small one. 

Unfortunately, there have been frequent transfers of District Magis¬ 
trates. The average is about one year or even 6 to 8 months. Unless a 
District Magistrate is in his post in a district at least for 3 years or 4 
years, he will not be able to produce any result. If there is any special 
complaint against the District Magistrate, certainly he should be trans¬ 
ferred or removed or any other action taken. But these frequent transfers 
are no good at all. fn the case of developmental activities, at the present 
moment there is no proper coordination. Formerly the District Magis¬ 
trate used to be the coordinating authority, being in over all charge of 
the district, of every activity. Now there is the District Magistrate, 
the heads of various departments like irrigation, community development, 
etc. All these different units function independently. They are not under 
the control or guidance of the District Magistrate, but they have their 
direct connection with the heads of the department sitting in the provin¬ 
cial secretariat, or they may have some officers at the Divisional level. 
The result is that there is no proper coordination. This is not good. 

Regarding procurement or purchase of foodgrains and also of its 
distribution, I have waited for sometime thinking that things might im¬ 
prove. But 1 feel that unless Government takes some positive and effec¬ 
tive steps soon, our people will have to face difficulties in the months to 
come. Again the district authorities come into the picture. Whether 
our officers in the district will do their job well is the point. [ am not 
complaining when T say that there is lack of human touch in our adminis¬ 
tration. People think that it is easier to talk to the minister or to the 
Prime Minister but not to the District Magistrate, the Commissioner 
or the Collector. 

We will be setting up the Foodgrains Corporation and we have 
immediately to go into the market to purchase paddy. How do we do 
that work? The private man will be there to purchase paddy from the 
cultivators. And the Government servants also will be there. There 
would be competition. The man who deals with the Kisan in the best 
manner possible will surely beat the other. Our officers will be on test. 

1 might say that the Indian Institute of Public Administration should 
be in a position to make an objective study of the district adminiWration 
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and to make concrete suggestions for its improvement. 


2. EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


T his is perhaps a unique institution. I am told that there is no such 
institution in Asia, Africa or perhaps in other European countries, 
except perhaps in London, where executives, managers and others assem¬ 
ble both from the public and private sectors. This institution provides 
a good opportunity for the two sectors to meet and discuss their 
problems. 

You are all aware that we are in the midst of executing our Five 
Year Plans. It is important that these plans and projects should be imple¬ 
mented properly and with skill and efficiency. It is wrong to think 
that all the private sector projects function much better than the public 
sector projects. It is just possible that some of the public sector projects 
may not be functioning as well as they should. Yet I know of some 
private sector projects, very big concerns, which have suffered terribly 
under private arrangements. Then they were taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment and have considerably improved. I merely wanted to suggest that 
efficient management is exceedingly important. There should be better 
management, there should be efficient production and there should be skill 
in tackling labourers and workers. I think these two or three things are 
basic. Those who have to implement the various plans and projects, 
assume much greater responsibility than those who have to function 
merely in an administrative capacity. 1 would like you to mix amongst 
yourselves freely and discuss problems and try to find solutions for them. 
I have every hope that while you are here, you will add to your knowledge 
and experience. 


3. EFFICIENCY IN COMMUNICATIONS 


T he p & T DEPARTMENT is oiie of the most popular departments with 
the people. It has to be because it comes into contact perhaps with 
almost every citizen of this country. I am glad that this department is 
continuously trying to provide for greater conveniences to the people. 

Top : Speech at the Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad, on Match 20, 1965 
Bottom : Speech at the inauguration of the Delhi-Patna Subscriber Trunk 
Dialling Service on July 20, 1965 
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This new line which has been inaugurated today is something which is 
most welcome. 

1 must congratulate the department for making available the necessary 
equipment and also cable, all indigenous production, for putting up this 
line. I know I.T.I. has been doing exceedingly well. My desire is that it 
should try to export its items. Every public sector undertaking must make 
a clear-cut decision that it will export part of the items it produces. At, 
least 25 per cent of the production, if possible, should be exportable. 

1 have no doubt that the equipment that you produce is first-rate. 
We are faced with foreign exchange difficulties which has somewhat 
assumed serious proportions. 1 do not want to create any kind of 
pessimism. We will overcome it. One of the ways of overcoming it would 
be to step up our export and cut down our imports. 

You have to do something more for generating efficiency in 
the city (Delhi) itself in our internal telephone lines. You were able to 
hear Mr. Salya Narain Sinha and the Chief Minister so clearly and 
distinctly but it does not often happen in the city and there are constant 
interruptions. Even when you are engaged on a trunk telephone there 
are several interruptions. 1 don't know whether repairs are made quickly. 
Your people do reach the spot as early as they can and they try to repair 
it. But as soon as they have gone back we find the same trouble persist¬ 
ing. Delhi is the capital of India and it must give the most efficient 
service. In fact, 1 would like to have a complaint-free capital, if possible. 
We have definitely to improve our efficiency and I am sure we will do 
so. 


4. ADMINISTRATORS OF TOMORROW 


A n administrator has obviously to administer the laws of the State 
and the policies of the Government. The laws of a State are a 
product of certain basic ethical and social values, of social conditions, 
of political institutions, of historical developments and of social and 
economic objectives. The laws thus reflecl the policies of the people 
and the State. However, laws tend to be conservative. They have 
to be so because they provide the framework around which a society 
develops. Policies, on the other hand, are more flexible. They produce 
the laws and also flow out of them. So an administrator, when he admi¬ 
nisters the laws and their progeny-—the rules, regulations and directives — 

Inaugural speech at the Conference on Administration Science, held in New Delhi 
on March 22,196S 
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has to be conscious of the policies behind these regulations and the pur¬ 
pose which they are intended to serve. 

An administrator is also a representative of the Government. 
Governing, 1 realise, is not a very fashionable word these days. But 
it is the basic duty of a Government to govern. Therefore, it also becomes 
the job of the administrator through whom the Government functions. 
The basic idea of governance, as 1 see it, is to hold the society together 
so that it can develop and march towards certain goals. The task of the 
Government is to facilitate this evolution, this progress. It must provide 
proper conditions and a proper climate for this purpose. While govern¬ 
ing, the administrator must, therefore, keep certain trends in view. He 
should be aware of the policies which he has to implement and of the 
methods which are open to him for their implementation. He should 
know what the Government wants and at the same time be attuned to 
the needs of the people. 

We have adopted a policy of planned development. Planning in 
various fields—agricultural, industrial and social—is being attempted 
on a truly massive scale. As far as the administration is concerned, 
this raises two important inter-connected issues: planning itself and 
its implementation. Some projects, for instance big industrial ventures, 
can be both planned and executed centrally. But the vast majority of plans 
have to be prepared and executed at the local level and the local plans 
have, through the State plans, to lit into the larger framework of the 
national plan. How far the process of planning and its implementation 
should be centralised and to what extent and in what ways it should be 
decentralised constitute important issues. The national objective has to 
be fulfilled. At the same time local initiative must be fostered. 

These issues cannot be resolved in any simple fashion. Balance 
has to be achieved at different points in different sectors: the emphasis 
has to shift as development progresses, as experience is gained, and as 
technical and managerial skills develop. 

The enormous task of social and economic revolution can be carried 
forward successfully only with the participation of the people. Obviously, 
the administrator has to go to the people. He has to identify himself 
with them. Yet he must retain his own identity and maintain a certain 
aloofness, so that he does not get embroiled in local politics. To a certain 
extent each man has to strike his own balance, but certainly his task 
would become easier if the administrator is genuinely dedicated to the 
cause. Nothing influences people more than true dedication and the 
spontaneous enthusiasm which it generates. 

The post-Independence era has presented another problem that 
involves social and individual adjustment. This deals with the rela¬ 
tionship between the politician and the administrator; to be more precise, 
between the public leader and the Government servant. The problem 
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has to be faced both at the local level and at the Governmental level. 
If 1 may share a secret with you, at the district level the politician generally 
prefers to be on the right side of the local administration. An adminis¬ 
trator has to see that the politician continues to feel that way. He can 
ensure this only if his integrity is above board and if he is reasonably 
industrious. He must also realise that things have changed much in the 
last 20 years and are bound to change further. The administrator may be * 
among the most enlightened men locally, but even if he is conscious of 
that, it should not make him feel superior or act superior. 

At the Governmental level normally we have experienced adminis¬ 
trators and also experienced public men. I would like to ask their pardon 
for saying so, but 1 believe that, in the course of getting to this stage, 
many angularities get rubbed olf. It is, therefore, comparatively easier 
for them to work together and to complement each other. 

I would like to refer to certain specialised areas of administration. 
Take for instance the District Magistrate. To large sections of the 
people he represents the Government. He has always been responsible 
for law and order and is now increasingly responsible for the develop¬ 
mental activities at the local level. He needs both prestige and authority 
and at the same time humility and dedication. Efforts to sustain his 
authority will have to be continued for quite some time. Therefore, 
the persons who are placed in charge of districts must be carefully selected. 
They should be experienced and should be given enough time to under¬ 
stand local problems. 

In the case of industrial undertakings in the public sector and other 
larger nationalised services, the administrator should be reasonably 
familiar with the technicalities and the commercial problems involved. 
He must also develop the art of man-management. The younger execu¬ 
tives must receive the necessary training. This aspect must compel the 
attention of top executives. 

Our industrial undertakings should be able to provide the necessary 
goods and services to the people at the lowest possible cost and as efficiently 
and as quickly as possible. Cost consciousness and the n^d for an 
efficient system of accounting are, therefore, very necessary. 

To sum up, we have to develop a clean, efficient, versatile, sensi¬ 
tive and responsive administration. Above all it has to be an adminis¬ 
tration in which people will have faith and confidence. This holds good 
today. But the demands on administration will become greater to¬ 
morrow. It is the tomorrow on which you should keep your eye. 



CHAPTER VI 


NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 

1. ANNUAL REMINDER 


O ctober 20 has come to acquire a special significance for us all. It was 
on this date two years ago that our northern neighbour, whom we had 
treated as a friend, launched an attack on our borders. During the 
weeks that followed this fateful day the world witnessed a most heart- 
warming demonstration of the basic unity and solidarity of the Indian 
people. 

The observance of National Solidarity Day is an annual reminder of 
this fundamental unity. On this day, the thoughts of the whole nation 
turn to our Armed Forces who gallantly guard our extensive borders and 
who have, throughout history, been famous for their courage and stamina. 
We believe in peace and peaceful development, not only for our¬ 
selves but for people all over the world. Our main preoccupation is 
with economic and social development at home and peace and friend¬ 
ship abroad. To our Armed Forces, who have been guarding our 
frontiers, facing the rigours of winter in the mountains; who have 
been taking part in peace-keeping programmes under the auspices of 
the UN and of the Geneva Agr^ment on Indochina; whose sense 
of discipline, unity and loyalty inspires the whole nation, I send my greetings 
on National Solidarity Day. The whole nation remembers them today 
with gratitude, affection and admiration. 


Message to the Armed Forces on the National Solidarity Day. October 20, 1964 



2. STRENGTH THROUGH UNIT\^ 


W E WERE NOT very happy at the partition of India in 1947. It caused us- 
immense sorrow to find that the land of the great Punjabis was divided- 
one half of it formed part of Pakistan. But we accepted the Partition Plan 
in the hope that India and Pakistan would live in peace and amity. We 
had hoped that the two would live as good neighbours and would embark 
on the path of economic progress. It is a matter of deep regret that ever 
since her creation, Pakistan has preached hatred against us. Pakistanis 
have called us Kafirs (infidels). Now they are preaching the slaughter of 
Kafirs in order to invoke heavenly blessings. Pakistan has launched 
aggression against us more than once, in 1947, Pakistan invaded 
Kashmir. Despite this provocation, we chose the path of peace. We 
agreed to cease-fire and a cease-fire line was drawn. Even after the cease¬ 
fire, Pakistanis continued to infiltrate into our territory year after year, and 
indulged in arson, loot and sabotage. They tried to build up dumps of 
ammunition in Jammu and Kashmir. Pakistan has continuously indulged 
in these nefarious activities for the last so many years. 

In April this year, Pakistan invaded the Rann of Kutch. Wc 
resisted the invasion. Even after the Pakistani aggression in Kutch, 
1 opted for a peaceful approach. I did not want war between India and 
Pakistan as war would inevitably cause death and devastation. I was of 
the view that a peaceful settlement consistent with our honour would be 
an ideal solution. Ultimately, an agreement was signed between India and 
Pakistan. While the agreement was being signed, Pakistan was making 
feverish preparations for an attack on Kashmir and on other parts of India. 
It became obvious that Pakistan wanted to annex Kashmir by force. 
Under these circumstances, the duty of the Government of India was 
clear. The Government could not stand by idly. The Government had 
already given proof of utmost patience in dealing with Pakistan. Our 
patience could not be allowed to mean that Pakistan could attack us with 
impunity and occupy any part of our territory. We had to give a suitable 
answer to the aggressor. We had to meet force with force. 

Pakistan’s attitude convinced me that no talks were possible. It is 
not consistent with our self-respect that we should bow down to aggres¬ 
sion. No Indian worth the name can condone aggression. Any attack 
will be met with a fierce counter-attack. This is our firm resolve. 

A cease-fire has been agreed to. It is obvious that in the present world 
a war cannot continue for long. There is always intense international dip¬ 
lomatic activity. There was a time when a war could be fought to the 
finish and an issue could be decided by victory or defeat. Now the 
world is drawn much closer. A small war in any part of the world can 
easily assume the proportions of a world conflagration. It is for this reason 
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that almost all countries are vitally concerned with conflicts anywhere* 
Big and small powers are naturally anxious to avoid a big conflagration. 

India is a peace-loving nation. She is pledged to peace. It is our 
Arm resolve to extend our support to all genuine efforts aimed at the 
promotion of peace. We would like the world to take a close look at our 
reasonable stand and not try to pressurise us. We cannot submit to any' 
one's dictation. 

We are waiting to see what attitude other nations adopt. We are 
waiting to see what decision the Security Council takes. We are anxious 
to carry the world opinion with us. We desire the friendship of all 
nations. We have ill will towards none. Unfortunately, Pakistan and 
China have generated ill will and hostility towards us. Except these two- 
countries, we have friendly relations with every country, be it the USA, 
the USSR, Germany, France, or countries of Africa and Asia. We have 
close relations and feelings of friendship for all these nations. We are 
naturally keen to carry all these nations with us in our just struggle against 
aggression. Much, however, depends on the attitude of these nations* 
We do not have an iota of doubt that truth and justice are on our side* 
If unfortunately some nations fail to see it, it does not mean that we should 
abdicate our responsibility. It is for us to determine what our duty is* 
Our brave and enthusiastic people possess the quality of cool deliberation* 
Important decisions have naturally to be taken after cool deliberation 
and not under the stress of emotion. The conflict with Pakistan called 
for vital decisions on my part. I may not have shown it but I had my share 
of excitement too. But the decisions to march our armies to Lahore, 
Sialkot and Barmer Road were taken after cool deliberation. I told the 
Generals that it was necessary to take this step and that it should be taken 
immediately. We should undoubtedly be enthusiastic but we cannot 
afford to lose our nerve. We have to build up our strength. 

I cannot find adequate words to express my gratitude for the courage 
and the spirit of sacrifii^e displayed by the people. The impact of this 
spirit has been felt not only in this country but abroad also. We have main¬ 
tained complete unity. No religious or linguistic differences have arisen 
during this crisis. We have stood united and spoken with one word. 
Our unity has increased the nation's strength. Our people have demons¬ 
trated that in the event of a threat to our freedom, we close our ranks and 
fight unitedly to safeguard our territorial integrity. Every Indian is pre¬ 
pared for sacrifices. We must maintain this unity. This is our real 
strength. 

Our Armed Forces have fought with valour. They are not inhibited 
by considerations of caste, community or religion. People of all deno¬ 
minations have joined the Armed Forces. Our officers have fought shoulder 
to shoulder with their men. To these brave officers, who led their men in 
the battlefield. I send my congratulations through Lt. General Harbaksh 
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Singh, who is present at this meeting. Our brave officers did not forsake 
their men. The courage and valour of our officers raised the morale of 
the jawans fourfold. The officers put their all into the battle and did not 
hesitate to sacrifice their lives. It is an inspiring example of leadership. 
They destroyed superior enemy tanks and planes and continued to march 
forward after vanquishing the foe. The nation owes an immeasurable 
debt of gratitude to the jawans who have infused a new confidence and & 
new strength in us. Every Indian is filed with pride today; he feels that 
it is his own victory. The deeds of valour of our young officers and 
jawans will form a glorious chapter in the history of India. They are 
the flower of our youth. Some of them were grievously injured but T 
have seen nothing but a smile on their youthful faces. They were all 
keen to get back to the battlefield to have a measure of the enemy. One 
JCO told me that even after he was severely hit in one leg, he continued to 
fire till he killed a captain of the Pakistani army. 

My meeting with Major Bhupendra Singh was touching. He is a 
brave officer. He suffered injury in every part of the body and blood 
oozed from every part. He could not even open his eyes. When he was 
told of my arrival in the hospital he opened his lips to say : ‘T am sorry. 
Sir, that I am unable to get up to show the respect due to my Prime Minis¬ 
ter.” r was overwhelmed to see him lying in that condition. Major 
Bhupendra Singh told me that he was not deterred by a hail of artillery 
fire. Despite injuries, he continued to fight and succeeded in destroying 
seven Pakistani tanks. His unit destroyed 31 tanks. The deeds of his 
valour will be written in letters of gold in the history of the war and 
will continue to inspire generations. This spirit of sacrifice raises our 
national prestige and our morale. 

t am not a man of war. How can 1 be one? 1 am so short. Unlike 
Lt. General Harbaksh Singh, 1 am not strong. 1 love peace and try to 
resolve disputes peacefully. But if there is aggression on our territory f 
will discharge my responsibilities fully. The nation will stand up to fight 
off aggression and defeat the aggressor. That is our firm resolve. 

The brunt of war has been borne by the Punjabis. The people of 
Punjab have displayed exemplary courai^ in facing the threat of Pakistani 
armies. Their saga of courage will not be easily forgotten. The Punjabi 
farmer cut his crop prematurely so that Pakistani paratroopers, hiding in 
standing crops, could be captured. He did not mind destroying his rich 
crop which provided a ready shelter to the enemy paratroopers. To a 
farmer his crop is dearer than his life. But the patriotism of the Punjabi 
farmer knows no bounds. 

Many civilians in Amritsar and other areas lost their lives in air raids. 
The people of Punjab were not cowed down by air raids. They displayed 
great courage and their morale remained high. I wish to congratulate 
the people of Punjab and my Sikh brethren who are known for their 
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Spirit of sacrifice. They are, in fact, the symbol of sacrifice. All those 
in Punjab and elsewhere in India who stood up against Pakistani aggre¬ 
ssion deserve our praise. Their sacrifice has given a new strength to the 
nation. 

It is difficult to predict the future course of events. We cannot be 
complacent. I see some danger ahead. We cannot alford to relax our 
efforts. We have to be prepared for every sacrifice. We may have to dO' 
without some necessities of life. It is the Government's endeavour to pro¬ 
vide the necessities of life to the people. But we cannot be too sure. We 
cannot say if our friends will continue to stand by us. Each one of us 
has, therefore, to be prepared for the biggest sacrifice. This should be 
constantly borne in mind. As I said, truth and justice are on our side and 
victory shall be ours. 


3. SELF-RELIANCE AND UNITY 


D uring the past few days I have travelled around and visited a number 
of places. First of all 1 went to the forward areas in the Lahore and 
Sialkot sectors where I found the jawans of the Army and the Air Force 
in excellent spirits and fighting fit. In Bombay, Aurangabad and 
Paithan I saw lakhs and lakhs of people, their faces beaming with a new 
confidence and their eyes glittering with a new vision. When after the 
Chinese aggression, three years ago, we started celebrating National Soli¬ 
darity Day on October 20, we had set ourselves an objective. The country 
today presents an inspiring picture. The nation’s solidarity has been de¬ 
monstrated to the whole world. There is a fierce new will to make good 
in all directions. 

We are still in the midst of an emergency and may well have to live 
with it for quite a time. We must, therefore, take a long-term view of 
things and look into all aspects. 

On the occasion of this year’s Solidarity Day, which is to be observed 
tomorrow, let us determine to give practical shape to the keen desire of 
the people, so evident everywhere, to be self-reliant. 

Self-reliance does not mean that we have everything that we need. 
No country in the world is self-sufficient in all respects. Self-reliance is 
an attitude of mind. A poor man can be self-reliant, while a wealthy person 
may be dependent on others. Self-reliance means the capacity to make 
the utmost of what we have and the courage to do without what we do 
not and what we cannot have. 

Broadcast to the Nation on the eve of the National Solidarity Day, October 19, 
1965 
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There are three specific fields in which self-reliance is of the highest 
importance. First of all, our Armed Forces must be adequately equipped 
to defend our frontiers and to meet the challenges that we face. Our 
■defence industries have, therefore, to be developed further at top speed. 
Next is the question of self-sufficiency in food about which T spoke to you 
only a few days ago. The farmers seem to realise their responsibility aed 
itheir response is heartening and gratifying. 

In the context of the present situation, we will have to do a lot more 
things ourselves than we have been doing so far. 

While we should be grateful to those who extend us a helping hand, 
we must be ready to stand on our own feet, not in some distant future, but 
here and now. The question which we must ask ourselves is: what can we 
do to generate, through our own efforts, the resources we need for our 
development and defence? 

These resources have to come out of what we produce. A good pro¬ 
portion of it has to be set aside for current consumption. If we want to 
hasten the attainment of self-reliance, we have in other words, to produce 
more and consume less. 

1 know it is not easy for us, whose levels of income are so low, to think 
in terms of cutting down consumption. And yet we have to remember 
ithat if we save more today. We shall have more to spend tomorrow. 
This IS as true of nations as it is of individuals. We have to make a sacri¬ 
fice in order to give a belter life to our children and the future generations 
in the years to come. We may have, therefore, to deny ourselves many 
things today. During the last fifteen years, through three Five Year Plans, 
incomes have been rising and the levels of consumption of foodgrains, of 
■sugar, of cloth, of bicycles, of radios and many other things have been 
going up from year to year. If we want to hasten progress, we have to 
go slow with increases in consumption. Incomes may rise, but the levels of 
.expenditure have to be kept down. 

There are a number of schemes of small savings in existence today. 
A Post Office Savings Bank Account can be opened by anyone with as little 
.as two rupees. Sums of ten rupees can be invested in National Savings 
Certificates which will give you eighteen rupees in ten years’ time. Then 
there are the Twelve-Year National Defence Certificates which have the 
.advantage of giving a very good rate of interest free of tax. In the present 
.emergency, the drive for investment in the Defence Savings Certificates has 
to be given a fresh momentum. Significant results can be achieved if the 
requisite effort is made. For instance, the Maharashtra Government has 
succeeded within a few days in securing an investment of about two crores 
■of rupees, and this is only the beginning. Even people with low incomes 
•can invest in these and help the defence effort. 

We now propose to introduce a new scheme. Government has de¬ 
cided to issue a National Defence Loan in two series. There wiH be a 
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seven-year loan which will carry an interest of 4.75 per cent and a thres- 
ycar loan at an interest of 4.25 per cent. These loans will be available 
on tap for subscription without limit. Subscriptions can be made in ru¬ 
pees as well as foreign exchange. Non-residents subscribing to the loan 
in foreign exchange will be granted facilities for the repatriation of the 
principal and interest which will be free of tax. 

In the present crisis too, people have spontaneously contributed to 
the National Defence Fund .and every day I receive donations, large and 
small, from all sections of the community, from all parts of the country 
and even from abroad. I have no doubt that the new National Defence 
Loans will get the most enthusiastic response from the people. What I 
want is that these loans and savings certificates should be subscribed by 
each and everyone. 

What f have said so far relates to internal resources. Even more 
critical is our shortage of external resources, of what is known as foreign 
exchange. This is because both for our development and our defence 
we have to import a large variety of things which are not being produced 
in the country. This is perhaps the most serious weakness of all and we 
have to ask ourselves how we should tackle it. Quite obviously we 
have to import less and to export more. We have to make a sustained 
effort to produce in India what we have been importing from outside and 
also to find indigenous substitutes for imported articles. 

The old gospel of Swadeshi which Gandhiji preached to us is as valid 
today as it was forty years ago. We must revive the same spirit and generate 
the same enthusiasm. 

While efforts have to be made to reduce imports and stimulate exports, 
it will take a little time before we can see positive results. Meanwhile, 
there is one source of foreign exchange in the country itself which in the 
present emergency we must mobilise. I refer to the holdings of gold in the 
country. People have given some of this gold to the National Defence Fund 
as well as to the Gold Bonds which have been issued in the past. Quite 
understandably, however, they have been reluctant to part permanently 
with their gold which, for many, represents the savings of generations. 
They are anxious to hand over the gold to their children just as they them¬ 
selves have received it from their parents. In this respect also a new scheme 
is being started. A new series of Gold Bonds called the National Defence 
Gold Bonds will be issued subscriptions to which will be in gold and 
Government will return an equivalent quantity of gold of standard purity 
after fifteen years. During the period that the gold is with Government, 
an interest of two rupees for every ten grams of gold subscribed will be 
paid every year. No income-tax will be charged on this nor will the 
Gold Bonds be subject to Wealth Tax. The Bonds will be transferable 
and free from Capital Gains Tax. Certain concessions in respect of Gifts 
Tax and Estate Duty will also be given. The weights are in terms of gold 
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of Standard purity, in terms of which all offers of gold will be assayed and 
accepted and ultimately returned. No action will be taken against 
subscribers on the ground that the provisions of the Gold Control Order 
or the Income-Tax Act have been infringed. The identity of the subs¬ 
criber will not be disclosed. 

Here then is an opportunity for everyone who has gold in the country, 
either in the shape of ornaments or as bullion, to put it to a noble cause, 
to finance the import of equipment and materials needed for our defence 
and development without, however, giving up the ownership of the gold 
and the possibility of selling or making a gift of it at one's discretion. 
What is more, this gold will start earning a return. 

There is another source of foreign exchange which should be harnessed 
in the present emergency. Indians living abroad can be of much 
help to the country. I know the same feelings throb in their hearts as in 
ours. In fact their feelings may be more intense as they are away 
from their Motherland. Whether they have permanently migrated or are 
temporarily out of India, they often send remittances to their relations 
and dependents in this country. There has been a tendency for these re¬ 
mittances to be diverted to unofficial channels which are more profitable. 
When the country is facing a major crisis, 1 would like to appeal to all 
Indians abroad to send whatever money they do, through official channels 
alone. It has been decided to introduce a scheme under which Indian 
nationals receiving certain kinds of remittances from abroad through 
normal banking channels, will be granted import licences to the extent of 
sixty per cent of the value of the remittances. These remittances are free 
of Indian taxes. Indian residents holding foreign exchange abroad 
with the approval of the Reserve Bank would also get the benefit of import 
licences under this scheme if they bring such money back to India. These 
import licences would be valid for the import of certain approved commo¬ 
dities, particularly raw materials in short supply and capital equipment 
needed for stepping up production in the country. 

Formal announcements giving details of the various schemes to which 
I have referred are being made separately by the Ministry of Finance. 
These matters, however, are not purely financial. The money, the foreign 
exchange and the gold are all needed to strengthen the country. Let every 
man contribute according to his means, the utmost that he can, in the 
knowledge that by doing so, he will make the nation self-reliant. 

My countrymen, we must take time by the forelock and try unitedly 
to push the country forward towards self-reliance and growth. We as a 
country are endowed with rich natural resources and we should also have 
the will and the determination to apply ourselves. Let us then join the 
crusade and success will not elude us. 



CHAPTER VII 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

1. TEACHER : A CRUSADER 


T he teacher enjoyed a place of high honour and respect in the ancient 
Indian culture. He now plays a vital role in the crusade against 
ignorance and illiteracy. It is essential, therefore, that he should be well 
looked after by the community. 

Unfortunately, until some years ago the economic and social status 
of the school teachers in this country left much to be desired. After the 
attainment of independence a number of schemes were initiated by 
the national Government with a view to improving the salary scales and 
service conditions of teachers, but their efforts did not meet with the desired 
degree of success because of financial limitations. It was then decided 
to channelise philanthrophy as a supplementary source for the 
welfare of the teachers, and the National Foundation for Teachers’ Wel¬ 
fare came to be established. 

The objects of the Foundation, viz., the provision of financial 'assist¬ 
ance to those teachers and their dependents who may, due to circumstances 
beyond their control, find themselves in financial distress, and the grant 
of suitable amounts on their retirement to such selected teachers as have 
rendered exceptionally meritorious service, ^ laudable ones. 

The response from the public since the establishment of the Founda¬ 
tion has been encouraging but much more remains to be done before the 
target set for the corpus of the Foundation is achieved. I should also like 
to add here that it is a doubly worthy cause; the collections made by the 
Foundation are invested in the National Defence Bonds, thus helping 
the country in its preparedness against external aggression. 


Message on Teachers* Day, September S, 1964 
2DPD/72—11. 
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It is appropriate that the Teachers' Day should be celebrated every 
year on the 5th of September, which is the birth anniversary of that fore¬ 
most teacher and distinguished son of India—our President, Dr. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan. 1 gladly send my good wishes on the occasion and 
hope that everyone will contribute liberally to the National Foundation 
for Teachers’ Welfare on this day. 


2. PEACE THROUGH KARMA 


T HIS evening’s function is for this place undoubtedly an important 
one. Lord Yenkateswara lives here and whenever one comes here he 
gets peace of mind and some kind of solace in his heart. 

It is good that sometimes we politicians should come here and get 
some relief from our day-to-day activities which are full of conflicts, 
rivalries and competitions. If you take time away from your daily activities 
and come to a peaceful place like this, it gives you immense relief and also 
perhaps puts you in a better position to work for the welfare of your 
countrymen or for running the administration either at the Centre or in the 
States. 

Andhra Pradesh is a prosperous State. It is rich in agriculture, 
minerals and forests. But I did not fully realise that their Gods 
are also richer than others. And Krishnappaji says Lord Venkate- 
swara is the richest of all. God is neither rich nor poor. But it is for us— 
those who are the devotees—to see to it that every pie that comes to the 
temple should be properly utilised and I am glad to note that the 
management of this temple is the best. 

The Government of India is seriously considering as to what steps 
should be taken for the better management of the temples in all the States. 
We had set up a committee with Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer as the chair¬ 
man to make recommendations in this regard. They have made very 
careful recommendations—positive recommendations—but we want to 
go ahead with them without hurting the sentiments of the people, especi¬ 
ally the religious-minded people. When things can be managed well at 
Tirupati—it gives help and relief to the devotees and also provides funds 
for social welfare—why then should it not be possible for other temples 
to adopt the same course? 

Mysore has done well to set up their cottages, etc., here. Now they 
propose to put up these new buildings which will have 90 rooms. Do not 
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try to build superstructures here in Tirupati. Let the buildings be simple 
and useful. Do not convert Tirupati into a big city like Bangalore. It 
should remain a quiet place. At the present moment we rush from one 
place to the other. We are not satisfied with the trains, and we 
switch over to aeroplanes. We are not satisfied with 
dakotas, viscounts and now you will have jet planes. They will 
travel at speeds of 400 to 600 miles per hour. So there is no end to 
speed. But the real objective is a peaceful life, a peaceful mind. 

Whether you adopt Karma Marg, Bhakti Marg or Gyan Marg, Cyan, 
Bhakti and' Karma remain the means to achieve the highest objectives. 
There are few Gyanis, knowledgeable people, who attain perfection only 
with the help of their knowledge, their Gyan, their Vidya. They can see 
unity in diversity not with their own eyes—physical eyes—but they see 
within themselves. Similarly, a Karmayogi with selfless motives does 
not bother much about the consequences. He does his duty and leaves 
the result to God. But for weaker people like us, even if you work in 
the political field or social field or in any other field of activity, if you want 
to achieve success, if you want to discharge your responsibilities fully, 
there has to be a combination of devotion and action, of Bhakti and 
Karma. These places are good for us as we get peace of mind here. 

I know that religion in the past has done wonders in the country, 
not from religious point of view but even from political point of view. 
It has been the source and means of complete integration of India. Thou¬ 
sands of people go from different parts to Prayag, Allahabad, to have 
a dip in the Sang am. Similarly thousands of others go to 
Rameswaram, the southernmost point of our country and to the 
place of Lord Venkateswara. 

If religion is practised in its proper form it can not only give real 
satisfaction to the individuals but it can also bring about a great change 
and revolution in the whole country. Darshan of God is all right as a 
source of great solace. But darshan within is also important. We just 
have the darshan of Lord Venkateswara, be happy for a moment and as 
soon as we come out we deliberately or with some ulterior purpose or 
motive do things which are against the rules of morality. Religion has 
to be practised both from without and from within. It has both to be 
external and internal. I am very glad that there is such a desire in the 
country at the present moment. Especially our younger genera¬ 
tion—I am referring to the Hindus—must know something of the 
Geeta, of Mahabharata and Ramayma. How many of our younger 
people, especially boy students, have read the whole Geeta, the 
whole of Ramayana and the whole of Mahabharata? They have 
not. They do not do it. And Gandhiji once said that “I do not 
consider that boy to be a Hindu who has not read the whole of Ramayana 
and the whole of Bhagavad Geeta. In fact, he insisted that^eveiy 
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Hindu boy should learn Sanskrit so that he can read Bhagavad Geeta 
and Mahabharata. It is important that we should lay special emphasis 
and stress on the values of life. While we worship and go to the temples, 
we should translate the philosophy of life and the preachings of our great 
seers and sages into action, into our day-to-day life. 

It seems Mysore was a rich State in the past and therefore it agreed (o 
pass over this temple to Andhra Pradesh. So, as they were rich, they 
had to part with their riches. In the present day world, there is no way 
out except to build a society in which there will be equitable distribution 
of wealth. We cannot all be equals. There is diversity and there are 
differences. What is needed is equitable, fair and just distribution of 
wealth. It will keep the people happy and also make life worth living. 

I am indeed very happy that I have been able to visit Tirupati and 
I had the dhrr/ion this morning. Whenever I get an opportunity! shall 
ind^d like to come here and derive real solace and real satisfaction. 


3. THE RULE OF LAW 


M ahatma gandhi made no difference between political freedom 
and social and economic freedom. I remember how he changed the 
whole climate in 1930 when he started a Satyagralia, the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement, a struggle for freedom. One of the programmes of 
our national struggle was to picket the shops which used to sell foreign 
cloth. Gandhiji advised that women alone would do this work of picke¬ 
ting the foreign cloth shops. The police were present all the time. 
They would stop these women volunteers from functioning; 
there were lathi charges and baton charges; and the women were put in 
lorries and sent to prisons and jails. A great revolutionary as Gandhiji 
was he did not think of the consequences. He said a man or a woman 
must act, and if they were acting for the truth they must be prepared to 
face the consequences. And those of us who belong to India, of course, 
know the fact. But I would also like the foreign delegates to know that 
millions of women came forward to take part in this national struggle. 
These were the same women who formerly used to live in pardah, who did 
not like to go out of their houses. This great change was brought about 
by Gandhiji in a moment’s time. 

He was followed by my distinguished predecessor Pandit Jawaharlal 
i^ehru who was equally keen and, if I might say so, a much more modern 
man than Gandhiji. To deal with this problem he tried to tackle it in 

Speech at the World Conference of Women Lawyers in New Delhi on November 
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his own way. He got an opportunity to do so, to advance on this 
path because he became the Prime Minister. As the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, he had Parliament at his disposal. With the thumping majority 
he had, he made laws which eliminate any kind of distinction or difference 
that existed between men and women in India. 

We in this country have a written Constitution and we have, in that 
Constitution, fully recognised the supremacy of the individual and 
of his or her rights. You can well imagine the importance of a 
written Constitution. There is clear provision for fundamental rights 
of men and women, of human rights. Every citizen is entitled to challenge 
the action of the Government or of anyone else, if there is an encroach¬ 
ment on those rights. Every person, as I said, can go to the Supreme 
Court, the highest court, with a writ and can challenge the action of the 
Government or even perhaps of the Legislature. Very recently, 
there was some kind of conflict between a Legislature and a High Court. 
And ultimately what did the Government of India decide? They 
decided to refer the matter to the Supreme Court. The point is that even 
this Central Government, which rules over a vast country, has to refer 
matters to the Supreme Court if there is a conflict between the Legislature 
and the Judiciary. In this way we will see that the dignity, the honour and 
the respect of human beings is absolutely safe in our country. 1 am not 
trying to claim too much; I am merely referring to what is actually 
provided in our written Constitution. 

It is important that in a democracy the rule of Law should prevail. 
It will be regrettable, indeed, if the citizens of a democratic country do 
not fully realise their obligations. In this country, during our freedom 
struggle, we defied the laws and courted imprisonment. We did it in a 
different context altogether. But even then at that time, Gandhiji was 
very particular to defy only those laws which were harmful to the people, 
which as a whole were bad and which were not in the general interest 
of this country or of our countrymen. He defied the Salt Law. He said 
in this poor country people did not even have salt to eat with bread. Why 
then, he asked, there should be any kind of tax imposed on salt? He could 
not resist the temptation of defying the Salt Law and started making salt 
himself. We did this in the past, in a different setting, in a different back¬ 
ground. But today any country which is free, independent and has a 
democratic set-up, the responsibility of the people there becomes 
very important. I think that rule of law, if it is properly observed will 
keep peace in the society, in the country. In a way, it means victory of 
reason over arbitrariness. And it is very important that if democracy 
has to succeed the importance of rule of law has to be fully realised. No 
one can do it better than the lawyers. How could this society 
live peacefully and develop?—only if the laws made by the representative 
government are not defied and the authority is, by and large, respected. 
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This rule of law is in no way less essential in the international context. 
There is some kind of chaotic situation in the world today. Although we 
are highly civilised and science and technology have made great advance, 
there is no peace in the world. There is a cold war atmosphere in some 
places and sometimes there are conflicts also, endangering the peace of 
the world. The manufacture and the explosion of atom bomb has further 
added an edge to it, a deplorable edge! I do not want to condemn oilb 
country or the other but I must say that in Asia for the flrst time a coun¬ 
try has exploded the atom bomb. In Asia we are still struggling for econo¬ 
mic and social equality for creating a new social order, where man will 
get at least the bare n^ssities of life. And yet, in this context, in this back¬ 
ground a country in Asia should manufacture atom bomb and explode it 
is a matter of the greatest regret for all of us. 1 do not want to complain 
against any country, but 1 know even in China the people's 
standard of life has yet to be improved. They are more or less like the 
people in this country and are on the same level and in the same cate¬ 
gory. It is most important for the underdeveloped countries that they 
should look after their people first and then think in terms of arming them¬ 
selves or building up huge defence forces. 

I know you are all keenly interested in the maintenance of peace in 
this world and I have no doubt that you, who are the intellectuals, the law¬ 
yer community, either in India or outside, are the men who can build 
up the necessary public opinion—men and women both. And I would 
like you, those who understand the implications of these things much 
better than others, to consider as to what steps you should take to fight 
this menace, to fight the menace of armaments and to fight the menace of 
atom bomb. 


4. SERVE THE POOR 


I T SEEMS THAT you have some doubt or suspicion in regard to my atti¬ 
tude towards the medical science and especially in regard to the allo¬ 
pathic system. The first speaker, and to some extent even Dr. Patel, 
indirectly made a mention that they hoped that the old policies of the 
Government would be pursued and will be followed. I can give them a 
categorical assurance that I have no doubt at all in this regard and even if 
I do want to make any change, perhaps 1 might not succeed in that effort. 

Well, it is true that I am not a completely modern man, hundred per 
(»nt. I am somewhat a conservative person in regard to many matters and 
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as I have had to work in the rural areas, in the villages, for about half a cen¬ 
tury as a small worker, my attention is naturally drawn to those people and 
to the conditions prevailing in those areas. It comes to mv mind that the 
first thing to be done is to give relief to those people. How to give relief 
to them is most important for me, every day and every hour. I do not 
mean to deny the fact that medical education has to increase and expand. 
I do consider it absolutely essential that there should be more dispensaries, 
more hospitals and greater facilities for education in medicine. But I do not 
want completely to denounce other systems of medicine, whether they 
are perfect or imperfect. They may be wholly unsatisfactory, yet if it 
would give some relief to the common man living in the rural areas, I would 
not personally like to deny that facility to the people who are living in far 
off places and where our doctors are generally not inclined to go. I 
also do not want to accept that our indigenous system or systems of medi¬ 
cine are completely or basically wrong. You may advise them, you may 
point out what their failings are but do not close your minds completely 
to the other systems of medicine and treatment. 

Well, since T referred to the rural areas, I would like to say a few words 
more on that subject. I cannot give you any special advice in regard to rese¬ 
arch or medical education, etc; 1 am not qualified for that. But as a worker 
and as one who has to keep in touch with the people of India, 1 am more in¬ 
terested in wh.it your approach and attitude of mind are towards the people, 
while you are practising as a doctor or working in a hospital. That is very 
important for me and, [ think, for the country as a whole. I have visited 
some of the rural hospitals. And 1 must say, I was most pained to see an 
ill-equipped dispensary—ill-equipped in every sense of the word. No medi¬ 
cine practically, doctors not available, the compounder completely illiterate, 
and even beds were not available. And it was going to be converted into a 
hospital very soon, a small hospital. T saw two patients lying there. It was a 
pitiable sight. The point is what do we do about these rural areas? 
Are the doctors willing to go to villages and serve there? There is some kind 
of resistance, I don’t say amongst all, but perhaps amongst a large number 
of young men who qualify, who get their M.B.B.S. degree! I cannot deny 
that they do not get even the bare minimum facilities which should be 
provided to them. But they have also to remember the fact that for some 
time to come these facilities may not be available in those areas and your 
nobility lies in the fact that you serve those people in spite of the impedi¬ 
ments or the difficulties you may have to face. 

I entirely agree that the Government should seriously consider as to 
what they can do to give special facilities or incentives to the doctors to live 
and work amongst the villagers. Housing facilities should be provided. I 
know it would be a costly business to build houses in each and every village 
or in all those places where the hospitals are established or dispensaries are 
established. But some kind of a house should be taken on rent and the 
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rent should be paid by the Government instead of asking the doctors to pay. 
I would like to give them double, treble increments, if it is possible. I don’t 
know what the rules are ; these are very strict. But rules should not bind 
us completely hand and foot. If it is necessary to change the rales, 
we should do so in order to help millions of our people who are in difficult 
conditions. We should not concentrate merely on numbers. Quality is 
much more important. We should have enough of medicines, necessary 
staff, either compounders, nur^s or doctors, even if we do not have a large 
number of hospitals and dispensaries. 

In the same connection T might also refer to the attitude of the doctors 
towards the patients or the people who go to the hospitals or dispensaries. 
With apologies to you, I feci that there has to be a radical change in your 
approach to the common man, to the poorer people, to those who go to 
the hospitals in torn and dirty clothes. If I go there well dressed T get all 
the facilities. Now, of course, I get all the attention because I happen to 
be the Prime Minister. But it Is no way less important that the poorer 
sections of our jK^opie get the necessary attention in the hospitals. 1 can 
say without fear of contradiction that generally white collared people are 
very well attended to. But others have to wait for hours and hours. If 
apatient has to wait for an hour and after waiting foran hour, he is atten¬ 
ded to properly, treated sympathetically, and given enough time, well, he 
wouldnotmind. He wouldratherforget thathehadtowait for one hour or 
so. 

In Government hospitals, doctors cannot afford to have that kind 
of attitude which we find generally in the Secretariat. In the Secretariat 
we sit on a big table, in a big room and hold very high positions. We deal 
with papers and we pass orders as we think best. But there you are deal¬ 
ing with human beings, you are not dealing with papers. You are not 
passing orders on certain proposals. Thereafter, the whole approach 
has to change, the whole attitude has to change. If you can give sym¬ 
pathy you will give necessary relief to the people. 1 have visited soms of 
the Rama Krishna Ashram hospitals. They are small ones but very 
clean. There is no servant as such, no class IV staff. The Sanyasis do the 
sweeping. The way they serve makes the patients feel that these people 
are a blessing. They don’t get the same treatment when they go 
to our Government hospitals. I don't know why there should be this 
difference in the attitude of the doctors who serve in Government hospi¬ 
tals and of those who serve in other hospitals. We are now free and in¬ 
dependent and, therefore, we have to realise our great sense of responsibilty 
towards our people in whatever profession we might be. But in your 
profesfion, it is still more important. 



5. NEED FOR A NATIONAL ACADEMY 


I NEED HARDLY tellyouof the gTowing importance ofscience and techno¬ 
logy, particularly in a developing country like ours. Our late Prime 
Minister had realised quite early in the forties that science and technology 
were instruments of social regeneration. Naturally he had given a pride of 
place to science and technology in the activities of his government. Today, 
in every country science is a part of governmental activity and it was no 
wonder, therefore, that immediately after Independence, the Government 
of India took steps to set up major scientific organisations in the country like 
the Defence Science Organisation, the Atomic Energy Establishment, the 
University Grants Commission and the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in its present form with its chain of National Laboratories. 
The Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, a non-ofiicial body, 
was constituted three years ago to bring about a proper appreciation of the 
role of science and the implicit need of developing a scientific approach 
and of bringing about a scientific temper in the country. Our late Prime 
Minister was the Founder-President of this committee. 

The task ahead of us is very great. While our population is on the 
increase, the physical resources by way of land, irrigation facilities, sources 
of energy or power are limited. We have, therefore, to resort to a planned 
development of our resources. Whether it is a question of agriculture, 
industry or public health or defence, our work will be considerably sim¬ 
plified ifwe avail ofthe latest results ofscience and technology and use them 
to our best advantage. The framers of policy-must necessarily draw 
heavily on scientists and technologists. How essential it is then for our 
Parliament to be kept well-informed on scientific matters. The Parlia¬ 
mentary and Scientific Committee has, therefore, a very important res¬ 
ponsibility. It will largely be for this committee to function as a forum for 
the exchange of views between parliamentarians and policy-makers on the 
one hand and the scientists and technologists on the other so that the 
results of modern science might be available in formulating Government’s 
major policies. 

In our country we have a very old tradition of scientific thinking. 
Even in today’s world of highly developed science and technology, the 
status of Indian science has been kept to international standing by several 
ofour outstanding scientists. We are indeed so proud of them. However, 
in addition to the individual greatness of our scientists we need a collective 
purpose for science and technology in the country, particularly in view of 
the massive support which is being given to science by the Government. 

My distinguished predecessor, the late Panditji, wa.s the architect 
of the Scientific Policy Resolution which assured an honoured place to 
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scientists and technologists in the country. This policy will have to be 
followed and extended. 

In bringing about the social revolution we are aiming at, science and 
technology are of the utmost importance. But still more important, as 
stressed in the Scientific Policy Resolution, are the spirit, will and deter¬ 
mination of the people to bring about this revolution. Gandhiji, through 
his unique example and dedication, strengthened the resolution of the 
people to fight for and achieve political freedom. We need something 
of the same spirit of selflessness and dedicated service if we are to bring 
about an economic and social transformation in this great country of ours. 
It is also pertinent to remind ourselves that for the growth of science we 
need, aboveeveiythingelse, a climate of serious and sustained work. We 
need a climate which will encourage good work, and offer every incentive 
to young men and women devoted to the pursuit of truth with zest and 
determination. 

But science and technology, if they are to play their proper role in the 
progress of our country, must be intimately linked to the life and work of 
the common man in the country. Science must not, therefore, be confined 
to ivory towers or encased within the walls of big buildings and big labo¬ 
ratories; it should be carried to the factories and more so to the fields and 
to the farms and to the remote villages. While addressing the session of 
the 1947 Science Congress Gandhiji said : “For a hungry man or a 
hungry woman. Truth has little meaning. He wants food. And India 
is a hungry starving country, and to talk of Truth and God, and even of 
many of the fine things of life, to the millions who are starving is a mockery. 
So, science must think in terms of the few hundred million persons in 
India. Obviously you can only think in those terms and work along 
those lines on the wider scale of coordinated planning." 

Immediately after the Chinese emergency, many of the research 
programmes in our scientific organisations had been oriented to meet 
defence needs. I am extremely happy about it and would expect similar 
purposefulness of effort all round. I would like to refer in particular to 
agricultural research which has such a vital bearing on the problem of in¬ 
creased food production. It seems that agricultural research has not re¬ 
ceived, and is perhaps even now not receiving, the emphasis that it ought 
to have had in our country. In the context of our present situation it is 
most important that in the agricultural sector research and technology 
are given the high importance and priority. 

In our scientific work in the field of agriculture, and in other sectors, 
we should, of course, welcome outside assistance both in terms of men and 
materials. Every Care should, however, be taken to see that such assis¬ 
tance does not make us too dependent on others and dampen our own 
initiative. There can be no substitute for our own hard work, our own 
initiative, and our own enterprise. Keeping to our traditions, w^ should 
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stress more the substance than the form, more the quality of the 
contents rather than the container. Science advances, as it were, on two 
fronts—the front of complexity and the front of simplicity. The two 
advances go together. But the point is that in a country like ours we 
should stress more the advance on the front of simplicity. We should 
exploit more those techniques of science which are relatively modest, 
and lay special stress on those fields of science which are more directly 
concerned with our own needs and our development and well-being. 

While fundamental research in science is of the highest importance, 
the application of the results of such research to the methods, procedures 
and processes in industry, in agriculture and in other sectors of our every¬ 
day life is no less important. There has to be a continuous striving for 
improvement in the tools that we employ and the machines that we use. 
At the present stage of our economic development, we have to import a 
good deal of machinery from abroad. One hears so often of an improved 
model or version becoming available within a relatively short time. This 
is because there is a sustained endeavour on the part of scientists and 
technologists to invent and apply new devices and techniques. Mechanical 
articles which are needed for use in every-day life are also being continuous¬ 
ly improved. This continuous striving for improvement must be a fea¬ 
ture of all our scientific and technical activity. This calls for ceaseless 
vigilance and sustained application. I would be happy if attention could 
be devoted specially to agricultural implements and to other simpler 
machines. 

It seems to be important that we should have in the country 
what may be called a National Academy of Scientists. There are scien¬ 
tific academies in the country, but a truly national academy representa¬ 
tive of Indian science and playing a vigorous role in the life of the country 
has perhaps still to be established. It seems, however, that the organisa¬ 
tion of such an academy, while drawing upon the experience of other coun¬ 
tries, would have to be such as would take into account our special needs, 
conditions and requirements. We need a Scientific Academy to play its 
part in promoting science, in creating a climate conducive to scientific 
work, in recognising outstanding scientific contribution and talent and 
in furthering international contacts between Indian science and world 
science. An important work of the Academy would be to render advice 
to the Government on matters affecting science, scientific policy, and its 
impact on national life. 

Our resources are very limited. But success in science and scientific 
work comes not through the provision of unlimited or big resources, 
but in the wise and careful selection of problems and objectives. Above 
all, what is required is hard sustained work and dedication. 



6. PREPARE FOR BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


I AM GLAD to know that the Aligarh Muslim University has achieved 
all-round expansion and development since the attainment of Inde* 
pendence. I understand the number of students has gone up nearly 
three times and the number of faculty members has more than doubled. 
The financial assistance given by the Central Government has ip- 
creased more than fourteen times during the last few years. The 
extensive funds provided by the Government of India have helped the 
University authorities in developing and strengthening its various depart¬ 
ments. The Institute which promotes, among other things, the study 
of Islamic culture and civilisation and the teaching of modern Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish languages and literature has been playing an impor¬ 
tant role in the achievement of some of the traditional objectives of the 
University. The growing importance of Arabic in the present-day world 
cannot be sufficiently emphasised. With the emergence of great Arabic 
speaking nations in Africa and Western Asia the language has assumed 
much greater importance and significance and you will be interested to 
know that in the Indian Foreign Service Arabic is now treated as one of 
the important languages which officers should learn. 

I am also glad to know that the commendable development of the 
University has not been confined to the traditional fields of knowledge and 
that the various aspects of modern knowledge have also made rapid strides 
during the last few years. A medical college has been established and the 
Engineering Faculty has made remarkable progress—in fact the University 
is rated as one of the outstanding institutions in the field of mechanical 
engineering today. The University has also taken in hand an important 
project of setting up an extensive agricultural farm which has been appro¬ 
ved by the Government. 

I do not propose to talk today about the need for reforming our 
educational system. Eminent educationists and leaders of public 
opinion have from time to time given expression to views which are well 
known. The entire process of education has to be viewed as an integrated 
whole and we have to be clear about the objectives that we wish to achieve. 
As you all know, the country is engaged at present in a process of econo¬ 
mic development. Indeed we are going through what may be termed 
a period of industrial revolution. A large number of structural, industrial 
and other types of units are being set up throughout the country. For 
manning these the country needs a large number of well-trained technical 
people. The Aligarh University has devoted considerable attention to 
engineering education and other universities have also done the same. 
Four large technical institutions have been set up in the country. Now that 
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we are contemplating a Fourth Plan whose size would be equal to that of 
all the first three Five Year Plans put together, our requirements for 
technical personnel will be substantially larger. I should, therefore, 
like all universities and technical institutions to make an assessment 
of the expansion that they can undertake for increasing the number of 
students for technical courses and to formulate specific proposals. 

The academic content of technical education has to be good and 
substantial, but it is equally important that our young engineers and 
scientists should have a practical approach to problems. 1 would like 
them to be anxious to use their own hands in order to do a good job. 
It is an approach of this nature that will enable the country to make rapid 
headway in the matter of industrial development. 

T would now like to say a few words to you, my young friends, who 
have already graduated and have received their degrees and diplomas today. 
The completion of eduction marks a turning point in the life of every indi¬ 
vidual. Naturally your anxiety must be to get suitable employment 
which is essential for finding the means to live. Opportunities for em¬ 
ployment are being created increasingly as our development plans are 
implemented. The Fourth Five Year Plan, for instance, which will co¬ 
mmence in less than a year and a half from now, envisages altogether 
about twenty million jobs. It cannot be said that everyone who has acquir¬ 
ed a degree or a diploma will find employment immediately but most of 
you would in due course find yourselves employed in one capacity or ano¬ 
ther. There is equality of opportunity for everyone and to a large extent 
your future is really in your own hands. 

Whatever your station in future life, each one of you should first of 
all think of yourselves as citizens of the country. This confers on you 
certain rights which are guaranteed by the Constitution, but it also 
subjects you to certain responsibilities which also have to be clearly 
understood. Ours is a democracy which enjoins freedom to the indivi¬ 
dual, but this freedom has to be subjected to a number of voluntary restra¬ 
ints in the interests of organised society. And these voluntary restraints 
have to be exercised and demonstrated in every-day life. A good citi¬ 
zen is one who pbeys the law, whether there is a policeman around or 
not, and who takes delight in performing his civic duties. 

in the olden days a sense of self-r^traint and discipline was inculcated 
by the combined effort of the family and the teacher. The economic stresses 
of present-day life unfortunately do not leave enough time to the parents to 
look after their children. In the educational institutions the numbers have 
grown so large as to take away the benefits which used to accrue formerly by 
personal contact between the teacher and the taught. Inevitably, our young 
students are often left much to their own resources. Often this creates 
problems which we all know about This is an important aspect which 
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needs thorough examination. 

The responsibility of our young citizens is great. In my 
view every station in life is important in itself. Work has its 
own dignity and there is great satisfaction in doing one’s own job 
to the best of one’s ability. Whatever the duties, we should apply oursel¬ 
ves with sincerity and devotion. Such an approach, apart from being good 
in itself, also has the added advantage of opening avenues of further ad¬ 
vancement. We have to see whether we have done our own job well be¬ 
fore thinking of criticising anybody else. All too often, we succumb to 
the temptation of decrying others without bothering to look at ourselves. 
Never forget that loyalty to the country comes ahead of all other loyalties. 
And this is an absolute loyalty, since one cannot weigh it in terms of what 
one receives. It is essential to remember that the entire country is one and 
that anyone who fosters or promotes separatism or fissiparous tendencies 
is not our true friend. What I have said stems from a desire to see that the 
youth of our country prepares itself in a disciplined and determined manner 
for the responsibilities of tomorrow. A democratic country is sustain¬ 
ed not by the greatness of a few but by the co-operative efforts of the many. 
The future of the country is in your hands and as the older generations 
complete their task the new ones come along to take their place. If they 
are well equipped as individuals and as citizens, the country’s future will 
be bright indeed. At a time when you are at the threshold of a new period 
in your life I would urge you to play your role with confidence and dignity. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, you have paid a rich and fitting tribute to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s faith in secularism and the keen interest and unfail¬ 
ing encouragement which he extended to this University at all times. 
Our position with regard to secularism is known so well that it hardly 
needs any reiteration. It is embodied in our Constitution which ensures 
equal respect for all religions and equal opportunities for all citizens ir¬ 
respective of their caste and creed and the faith which they profess. In 
spite of a seeming diversity, there is a fundamental unity in India which we 
all cherish, and it has to be our constant endeavour to maintain and streng¬ 
then this unity. The country can progress only if it does away com¬ 
pletely with fissiparous tendencies and emerges as an integrated whole. 
And it is in the field of education that the seed of secularism has to be 
sown at the earliest stages so that the plant can be carefully nurtured as it 
grows. 

The world is at the moment passing through very difficult times. 
In fact, it would not be wrong to say that never before in the recent past 
had mankind to grapple with problems of as complex a nature as are con¬ 
fronting it today. It is imperative that satisfactory and, as far as possible, 
lasting solutions should be found to these problems without undue delay, 
otherwise there is a danger of the situation getting out of hand. Mutual 
suspicions, hatred and ill-will between nations and groups of persons have 
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to be removed at all costs and sincere and determined effort have to be 
made to ensure that differences and outstanding problems are resolved by 
mutual discussion in a spirit of understanding, and not by the use of force. 
Wars and conflicts, as we know to our cost, always create more problems 
than they succeed in solving. The great advances made by science and 
technology, particularly in the field of nuclear and thermonuclear energy 
have placed an almost unlimited power at the disposal of mankind. This 
power can be used either for constructive or for destructive purposes and it 
is up to us to try to derive the fullest possible benefit from it. 

We in India have our own special problems. No one can deny that 
some of them are of a serious nature and must be tackled with vigour and 
determination. Our national objective has been defined clearly and un¬ 
ambiguously. We aim that every citizen should be provided with the basic 
necessities of life and should have complete freedom to lead the life of his 
or her own choice. We aim at a democratic society, strong and free, in 
which every citizen, irrespective of his religious belief, will occupy an 
equal and honoured place, and will be given full and equal opportunities 
for growth and service. We aim at the removal of untouchability and the 
doing away of the prevailing serious inequalities in status and wealth. 
We are opposed to the concentration of wealth in a few hands. Our rich 
cultural heritage, extending over countless centuries, is not the culture 
of this community or that but the synthesis of the cultures of the great 
peoples who lived here at various times in the past. The objectives 
I have mentioned are by no means easy of achievement in their entirety. 
I know that we have met with only a limited degree of success so far, 
but we have to persevere until the goal is achieved. 

I should like to mention here that the concept that Muslims consti¬ 
tute a minority in India and Hindus a majority is totally outmoded and 
it should now be firmly rejected. The emphasis on religion as a 
basis of defining majorities and minorities in a secular state is quite 
misplaced and a contradiction in terms. You all understand, I am sure, 
that religion does not aim at dividing ; on the other hand, all true religions 
have a basic unity. 

It must be remembered that the vast majority of Indians are extremely 
poor and it is only a small minority that live in relative comfort and have the 
benefit of university education and other worthwhile things. It is only when 
we look at thejindian scene in such a perspective that the Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsees and others, instead of feeling that they are different, 
will together begin to put forth a tremendous effort to fight poverty, to 
eradicate disease and banish illiteracy. 



7. WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


T here is a great awakening amongst the women of our country, especi> 
ally since Independence. During the Independence struggle also 
Gandhiji gave a great lead and the women of our country took an impor¬ 
tant part and played a great role in the emancipation of India. However, 
since the achievement of Independence, their role has changed and they 
have now engaged themselves in constructive and developmental activities. 

Education is an important part of our social life. But if only the boys 
are educated and not the girls, then perhaps half of our population will be 
bereft of the knowledge of what is happening in our surroundings. It 
is, therefore, in the fitness of things that along with the education of boys 
there should be equal opportunity for the girls to learn and to qualify. 
1 have no doubt that the girls have, if not in all respects in some respects 
at least, done better than the boys. 

We are in the present day engaged in building up a new society in 
India where there will be hardly any difference between men and women; 
there will be no distinction of sex, caste or community. In this building 
up process women have to make their own contribution. Women are 
the symbol of peace and it is important that this institution, which 
was established and built up by Gurudev, who was a harbinger 
of peac^ and internationalism, should keep up its old, high and noble 
traditions. 1 am sure that in the building up process of India and the 
new Indian society you will be participating in that great venture with 
courage and determination. 


8. AN ABODE OF PEACE 


T he very thought of coming to Santiniketan brings joy to the 
mind. It is as if one is coming to sit once again at the feet of Guru- 
dev who brought it into being. As he has himself so beautifully said,, 
in the founding of Santiniketan he started “to write a poem in a me¬ 
dium not of words.” And so my delight and joy at finding myself in 
your midst in this ‘Abode of Peace* is more than I can express. 

And yet my delight is tempered with a sense of humility when I look 
back at the galaxy of great souls who adorned the post of Acharya at 
Visva-Bharati—Gurudev himself, Shriyut Abanindranath Tagore, Saro- 
jini Devi and lastly Jawaharlalji. One and all of them are great names 
in the realm of art and literature, while 1 have no pretensions to any- 
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thing pertaining to art and the artistic. However, I am myself a ‘Snatak* 
of the Kashi Vidyapeeth which was set up in contrs^t to the schools 
then existing, as an expression of the national movement in the field of 
education. As a one-time rebel against conventional education, therefore, 
1 am very much with you in spirit. Like my own Kashi Vidyapeeth, I 
see Visva-Bharatiasa temple of learning, breaking away from the strait* 
laced education of the day, and seeking to reach out into the higher realms 
of knowledge by first developing the human personality and soul. To 
be the Acharya of Visva-Bharati is an honour I value no less than being 
the Prime Minister of India, and as long as it is given to me to serve 
this country I shall strive to see that this institution lives and progresses 
towards the fulfilment of Rabindranath’s dreams. 

Standing in your midst today, I have to keep reminding myself where 
I am. So different is this from what one comes to associate with a usual 
university convocation of which I have attended so many. Here in this 
Amarkunj one feels that about which the Poet wrote, “the eternal com¬ 
panionship which the great brotherhood of trees have ever offered to man”. 
Listening to the age-old invocations which used to ring out in our ashrams 
thousands of years ago one is inspired by the richness of our heritage, so 
sublime and so profound. One feels a sense of relief from the trials and 
travails and tribulations of the times, of which I have more than an ade¬ 
quate share. And so it is that I come to you not as the Acharya of Visva- 
Bharati but as a pilgrim in search of peace and fulfilment. 

I wonder about you who live and move daily in these sylvan surroun¬ 
dings—how great is your privilege, how precious your heritage. For while 
the whole country is indebted to Gurudev, you are the direct inheritors 
of his ideals—the spiritual heirs through whom he sought'the perpetuation 
of his dreams. The tapovan, the forest ashram, was the centre of the hig¬ 
hest learning in ancient India and it was the atmosphere of the tapovan 
that Rabindranath sought to reproduce for you. He wished you “to live 
in intimate touch with Nature, daily to grow in an atmosphere of service 
offered to all creatures, tending trees, feeding birds and animals, learning 
to feel the immense mystery of the soil and water and air”. And because 
he felt that a knowledge of the arts was essential for the full development 
of the human soul, he sought to provide all this for you so that you could 
go from here in knowledge and in culture a fully integrated personality. 

This brings me to the guru-shishya relationship prevailing in ancient 
times. The shishya lived as a member of the guru's family and worked for 
him and there was a relationship of deep respect, even reverence, on one 
side and parental affection and solicitude on the other. Circumstances 
have changed and such a relationship is no longer possible. But things 
have swung to the other extreme, and the relationship between the teacher 
and the pupil seems to be limited to the roll-call. The close personal bond 
is no longer there : worse, there is no meeting of the minds at all. This is 
2 DPD/72—12. 
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the price we are paying for the mass production of university students. 
We hear so much about student unrest, of student indiscipline, and there 
have been incidents which have pained and saddened us. The root cause 
for this indiscipline and unrest is the absent of any close link between the 
teacher and the taught. It is the teacher who can inspire and guide young 
people at this age and absence of respect for him only leaves a vacuum in 
the youthful mind which mischievous passions rush in to fill. Here in 
Visva-Bharati you are fewer in number, and the link between teacher and 
pupil is much closer than in most other universities. Let this ever remain 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of Visva-Bharati. 

Simplicity of living was another feature of learning in the tapovan. 
I wish that our universities would try to come a little closer to the age-old 
ideal of simple living and high thinking. Here in Santiniketan, living in the 
lap of nature, you are specially favoured in being able to live up more easily 
to this high ideal of realising in Gurudev’s words “our conscious relation¬ 
ship with the Infinite and the lasting power of the Eternal in the passing 
moments of our lives”. 

In these days when talks and discussions regarding the mak ing of the 
nuclear bomb fill the air, I am particularly happy to have this opportunity 
of visiting Santiniketan. Santiniketan stands for all that we hold precious 
in Indian life and culture and tradition. The atom bomb is the very anti¬ 
thesis of all that Santiniketan stands for. It is not a weapon of war; it is 
an evil engine of mass destruction. The nations of the world regard it as 
such and yet they do not have the strength to outlaw it. And now because 
our neighbour China, in defiance of world opinion and sentiment, has ex¬ 
ploded a nuclear device, there is a cry that we should abandon all that we 
have stood for, throw to the winds the culture and traditions of thousands 
of years and engage in this brutal race. No matter what the present pres¬ 
sures, we must not lose our peace of mind or steadfastness of purpose. 
And when that day dawns—as dawn it must—^when all the nuclear bombs 
of the world find their proper resting place at the bottom of the deepest 
ocean, Santiniketan and all it stands for will still continue, for Santiniketan 
represents a spirit that is eternal. 

It is in consonance with that spirit and in the fitness of things that in 
these days when there is so much bitterness against China in the public 
mind, Santiniketan should have a Checna Bhavan where the study of the 
age-old culture of China continues undisturbed. 

It is often said that morality has no place in the working of govern¬ 
ments, and that decisions of governments cannot be based on purely 
moral considerations. To an extent this may be true. Count Cavour, 
one of the liberators of Italy, made the poignant remark that “if we did for 
ourselves what we do for our country, oh! what rascals we should be!!” 
But 1 would still proclaim that any government that turns its face away 
from considerations of morality and humanity wiU imperii world pj^ace and 
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thereby betray all mankind. For us any such course should be unthink¬ 
able, and this cannot but be so in a country which Mahatma Gandhi 
led to freedom, and which proudly proclaims on its emblem the high ideal 
satyameva Jayate, 

For me Visva-Bharati has a special appeal because it seeks to draw 
inspiration from all that was great in our past and blend it harmoniously 
into the present. There is too much running afiter Western education' on 
the part of our universities. To some extent this is typified by the ardour 
which we seek to cling to the English language. None would belittle the 
importance of the English language as a great vehicle of thought and cul¬ 
ture, and as a great language of international understanding. But to seek 
to retain English for all time as the official language of our country seems 
to me a deeply humiliating proposition. To all those who seek to retain 
English for ever in our national life I would recall the powerful words of 
Gurudev; “Through this great deficiency of our modern education, we 
are condemned to carry to the end a dead load of dumb wisdom. Like 
miserable outcasts, we are deprived of our place in the festival of culture, 
and wait at the outer court, where the colours are not for us, nor the forms 
of delight, nor the songs.” 

One by one the great figures who filled the Indian scene are passing 
away leaving their memory and inspiration behind. It is now for the people 
as a whole to carry forward their work. Unity is the need of the hour, 
and it is here that our universities which are training the torchbearers of the 
future have so great a role to play. Institutions like Visva-Bharati, which 
cater not to any one part of the country but serve the nation as a whole, 
which seek to draw “seeds of thought from the granary of the past” and 
project them into the future must come forward to show the way. For you 
national integration is not a slogan; it is an accomplished fact. 

Further, the role of Visva-Bharati far transcends the limited concept 
of national integration. Visva-Bharati as conceived by Rabindranath 
was universal and it embraced the whole world. Even while its inspira¬ 
tion and thought are essentially Indian, yet the cultures of other lands have 
blown freely through these whispering groves. So many distinguished sons 
of different countries have helped to build up this institution and make it 
what it is today. Even today, there are amongst you students of different 
countries, and Visva-Bharati continues to be a meeting ground of many 
cultures. Let us hope that this will always continue to be so, and that this 
precious legacy of Gurudev will one day be the standard-bearer of a world 
unified in thought and friendship. 



9. ROLE OF SANSKRIT 


V ARANASI HAS A Special place as a centre of culture and as a holy 
place of learning. The veterans of Sanskrit have glorified it by accep* 
ting it as the field of their work and labour. Sanskrit is an invaluable heri> 
tage of this country. It is the original source of much that is in our culture 
and civilisation. • 

In fact the history of Sanskrit language and literature is the history 
of the intellectual progress of this nation. The spirit of India manifested 
itself in this language and it became the mother, sister and nurse of several 
Indian languages. The glory of Sanskrit spread in foreign lands also. 
Several foreign scholars came to India to study Sanskrit books. Interest 
in Sanskrit learning increased among scholars in foreign countries. To¬ 
day there are special institutions for study and research in Sanskrit in 
countries like Germany, USA, USSR, France and Italy. 

Sanskrit gave strong foundations to the social, cultural and spiritual 
life of this nation. From time to time there were changes and revolutions 
in the field of thought, but Sanskrit never ceased to be a link language. 
Even today, it has a special place in the cultural life of this nation, as most 
Indianflanguages still draw sustenance and strength from Sanskrit literature. 

ft is time that Sanskiit once again played an important part in the life 
of the nation as it has done before. Our duty does not end with praising 
the golden past. The past can be an inspiration only, and it is the present 
we have to live in. 

It is remarkable that thousands of scholars worked for the develop¬ 
ment of Sanskrit without caring for any material gain. We are fortunate 
that many such scholars are still with us. We should not become lethargic 
in our service to Sanskrit. It would appear that in some fields foreigners 
have done more service to Sanskrit than Indians. A language can be en¬ 
riched only by the labours of its followers, at home and abroad. Govern¬ 
ment protection and social stimulation are important but the history of 
Sanskrit proves that the best Sanskrit literature was independent of all this. 
Scholars worked for Sanskrit in a selfless spirit, only for the glory of the 
language. Hundreds of them were not even eager for fame. Many scho¬ 
lars did not even mention their names in their books and thousands of them 
cared little for money. 

It is necessary today that research on the different aspects of Sanskrit 
should be done in a modern way. Sanskrit works should be translated in 
difierent foreign languages and the store of Sanskrit knowledge should be 
increased. More and more books should be written in Sanskrit on mo¬ 
dern science and learning. The deep knowledge of Sanskrit which is being 
destroyed should be preserved Simple, illustrated books, free from the bur- 

From convocation address at the Sanskrit University, Varanasi, December 
26,1964 
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den of grammar should be produced in Sanskrit. Only Sanskrit scholars 
can undertake this task. 

By this I do not mean that the Government has no role in this. The 
Central Government and the State Governments know their responsibility. 
The Central Government has established the Sanskrit Commission and the 
Central Sanskrit Board and has done much for the development of Sans¬ 
krit by implementing their proposals, by establi^ing the Central Sans¬ 
krit Vidyapeeth at Tirupati and by honouring Sanskrit scholars. The 
Government is giving assistance for developing the All India Sanskrit 
Vidyapeeth at Delhi into an international Sanskrit institute and for ex¬ 
panding the Dr. Rajendra Prasad Central Sanskrit Library. Our 
State Governments too have paid attention to this after Independence. 
We are trying to give even more attention to the development of 
Sanskrit. 


10. TO ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


D uring the British days, we depended on imports of almost each and 
every thing. Even pins and needles we could not manufacture in our 
country and we imported them from abroad. But since we got our Inde¬ 
pendence we have made earnest efforts not only to make these smaller things 
here but to build up heavy industries in our country. We are at the present 
moment making so many things—cars, locomotives, aircraft, heavy engine¬ 
ering goods, heavy electrical goods and, of course, other basic materials. 

During the last IS years the progress in this direction has been pheno¬ 
menal. Our approach naturally is to make our country as self-sufficient 
as possible. I don’t say or mean to suggest that we can prevent 
imports altogether. It would not be possible. In the world of today we 
have to be inter-dependent. We have to seek the cooperation of other 
countries in building up new ideas and new techniques. So science, in 
fact, is not something which could be called national; it is really inter¬ 
national. It needs the cooperation and coordination of the whole world. 
However, it is important that our engineers should base their researches 
as far as possible on indigenous raw materials. We must utilise our 
indigenous resources. If we can do that, then we could produce cheaper 
goods, economical goods. We have enormous difficulties of foreign 
exchange in our country. Our problem at the present moment has become 
still more difficult. How are we to get it ultimately? 

Of course, in a developing state we have to depend on foreign loans 

Speech on the occasion of the silver jubilee of the Engineering College, Trivandrum, 
on Febniary 21,1965 
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and aids. But ultimately we have to flhd our foreign exchange resources 
through our exports. Unless we can produce goods of quality and goods 
which would compete with other goods in the world market in prices we 
will not be able to step up our exports. Therefore, our scientists, our engine¬ 
ers have to develop techniques which would give us best quality goods as 
well as make them cheaper and economical. 

I would urge our young engineers and scientists to look to this aspect 
of the problem and try to achieve what I have just now suggested in the 
best manner possible. If we want to develop our industries and especi¬ 
ally our engineering projects, whether it is electrical or mechanical or metal¬ 
lurgical, we must have the necessary technical personnel for them. We 
are short of engineers and greater the development, the greater would be 
the need for training young men and women. At present we have deci¬ 
ded to open a large number of engineering colleges dealing with different 
subjects of engineering. Here in Kerala also you will have three new engi¬ 
neering colleges. And I am glad to say that already there has been a good 
deal of expansion and the number of admissions to these colleges has gone 
up considerably. Whereas in the First Plan the admissions were to the 
tune of about 5,000, the figure this year will go up to 25,000. 

Science and technology are the most important developments of this 
century. They have done a lot to change the face of this world. 
However, if science does not lead to peace it would mean a great disaster 
for us. Science has developed and should develop with a view to helping 
the people to find a better life, a happier life, a more peaceful life. And if 
science, as I said, leads to the making of nuclear bombs or atom 
bombs the very purpose and objectives of science would come to naught. 
With the help of science we have to obliterate the differences which 
exist between one community and the other and between one country and 
the other. The world could not remain divided into a developed area and 
an undeveloped area, or a few countries highly developed and other coun¬ 
tries still in a developing stage. This gulf, this difference, has to be wiped 
out and science could be of immense help in this direction. 

We do not want to enter into the race of making atom bombs for the 
destruction of humanity. It is, therefore, important that all the scien¬ 
tists, all technicians and engineers should raise their voice against the use of 
science for destructive purposes. It is important that the world fully 
realises the gravity of the situation. Any kind of further proliferation of 
nuclear weapons would lead to a serious situation. I have every hope that 
the engineers and the scientists of India do whole-heartedly endorse this 
approach. 



11. UNITY OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


I AM PARTICULARLY happy to receive this distinction from a university 
which is moving away from convention and tradition and breaking new 
ground in the field of education. I myself am a graduate of a rebel institu¬ 
tion, the Kashi Vidyapeeth, which was founded at the height of our free¬ 
dom struggle to provide education to students who had come out of their 
schools and colleges at the call of the national mcvement. It is only natu¬ 
ral, therefore, that I find myself in sympathy with those who seek new ways 
and are prepared to tread new paths to spread learning amcngst all who 
aspire for it. 

Standing in your midst in these academic robes to receive this high 
honour, I k^p wondering how much 1 really deserve it. But I know that 
you have primarily wanted to honour the first servant of the Indian people 
which I have the great privilege to be. I know also that the people of 
India would not miss the significance of this gesture by the University of 
Sussex. 

At this proud moment 1 cannot help but look back to the hard struggle 
that fell to my lot before I received my first degree. Those of us who grew 
up during the tempests of the Gandhian Era in our land had a very inter¬ 
rupted student life. We were at school when Mahatma Gandhi’s call to 
leave our classes and join the freedom movement reached us. For those 
of us who responded it was a chequered student life afterwards, teaching 
ourselves in our prison cells, getting whatever formal education we could 
during the lull periods in the struggle. Even the university which I atten¬ 
ded was a child of the Gandhian movement, whose fortunes fluctuated with 
its ups and downs. At the height of the struggle, both students and staff 
would find themsevles in prison. During the quieter periods, we would 
come out and resume the broken threads of our studies. It was an edu¬ 
cation in which ideas and actions were closely intermingled and we learnt 
not only from books but from the hard facts of life. 

Your university is one of the youngest and most significant in this 
country and it is the product of the great ferment of educational ideas in 
post-war Britain. From what I have been able to see of it, there is a 
refreshing originality and a spirit of innovation in everything about it. 

It is interesting to see how you have emphasised the unity of all knowledge 
and how your courses are designed to develop a rich and full personality 
in all your students to face the challenges of a technological age. We 
shall watch the results of these innovations with interest. 

I am also very much fascinated by the multi-disciplinary courses 
of your schools of studies divided into various cultural regions of the 
world. In particular, I look forward to the success of the School of 

Speech at University of Sussex, U.K., on June 18,1965. after receiving the honorary degree 
of Dwtor of Laws 
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African and Asian Studies. Britain has been the traditional home of 
Oriental and African scholarship, but in the past this scholarship flouris¬ 
hed in a different context based on Britain's dominion over many nations 
of Asia and Africa. Now the whole environment has changed. The 
fact that the School of African Studies in this university has taken up 
studies in a different context where the relationship is one between free 
nations is bound to make tremendous difference in its outlook. Thfs 
school is bound to promote an increasing understanding between Britain 
and the new nations of Asia and Africa. 

I wonder whether it is under consideration to bring professors from 
different countries of Asia and Africa to work on the staff of this university 
for a period of years. Such a step will help to promote even closer under¬ 
standing at first hand. 

1 look forward to a continuously closer relationship between the uni¬ 
versities of Britain and the universities of my own country. We inherited 
the university pattern of this country and there are already many links of 
scholarship between British and Indian universities. It is good to learn 
that British and Indian universities are already moving to implement the 
decisions of the Commonwealth Education Conference at Ottawa last year 
for intensification of contacts between the universities in the Common¬ 
wealth. In India, we have designated a large number of university depart¬ 
ments as centres of advanced research in a wide range of disciplines. These 
are being linked in a special relationship with university departments in this 
country. The British Council and the U.K. Ministry for Overseas Deve¬ 
lopment are rendering valuable help in this field. These links of scholar¬ 
ship would be another great bond for bringing our two peoples together. 

I should like to see one of your schools in the University of Sussex linked 
up with a university department in India. This would be a positive out¬ 
come of the symbolic link you have established with my country by confer¬ 
ring this privilege on me. 

I am happy indeed to have had this opportunity of seeing the smiling 
southern coast of England and of associating myself with this new and 
daring university. The honour you have done me today flows from that 
wide perspective and idealism which is so much a part of your organisation 
of studies and I shall cherish it in the years to come. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MASS MEDIA 

1. ROLE OF THE PRESS 


I T IS A happy day for the Pioneer. It has attained one hundred years of 
age. The Pioneer reminds us of our past history, at least of the period 
during which we fought for our freedom. It is true that the Pioneer was not 
very kind to us during those days and if Mr. Ghosh had asked me to attend 
some function of the Pioneer at that time, I would not have come near the 
Pioneer Press. 

But things have completely changed. A revolution has taken place, 
in the present day, at least in the present context of the many difficulties we 
have to encounter, the responsibility of the newspapers is very great. Gov¬ 
ernment have their failings, we make mistakes and yet we are functioning 
in a democracy and we are responsible to the people. They can keep us 
there; they can remove us from our seat of power the moment they think 
it is essential. In that context the newspapers should also consider as to 
what role they have to play. They naturally play a very important role, 
specially in a democratic set-up. In a different set-up things might be 
entirely different. 

I have no objection to the press launching the strongest possible criti¬ 
cisms of the failings of the Government and of our mistakes. But during 
this period, a period of transition and in a country which is backward, 
which is undeveloped, where we cannot even meet tlie barest needs of our 
people, it becomes essential that those who mould public opinion should 
^so be as careful and as understanding as possible. I know that the editors 
will say that I am not telling them anything new. I do not propose to do 

Speech at the Centenary celebrations of the Piorwer at Lucknow on November 
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SO, and who can educate the editors ? They educate the Government and 
they also try to educate the people as a whole. For a proper education of 
the people as well as of the Government, they must exercise some kind of 
restraints; they must strike a balance between excessive, unreasonable 
criticism and reasonable and just criticism. T say so not b^use I want to 
avoid criticisms but because I want that a wholesome public opinion should 
be built in this country. In that regard the most important part can be 
played by our newspapers. 

1 know Pioneer will continue to criticise the Government as it has 
been doing so far. Sometimes the comments of Mr. Ghosh are kind, but 
generally the paper is critical and that it could not be otherwise, 1 hope,, 
with all apologies to Shri Sita Ram Jaipuria, if he heads the show. [ can 
understand the senior Jaipuria conducting the work of this press but 
the younger Jaipuria, you can find him on the opposition benches in 
the Rajya Sabha and without any rhyme or reason he is making critical 
speeches and putting ail kinds of questions and supplementaries. I have 
known Mr. Ghosh for the last thirtyhve years and it has been a pleasure 
to meet and talk to him. He is, as I said, a very strong critic and has 
got a strong pen. Yet he is so humble. There is so much humility in 
him that it is a pleasure to meet and talk to him. He has built up the 
Pioneer over the years. I wish the Pioneer all success and all prosperity. 


2. REBUTTING PAKISTAN’S PROPAGANDA 


Y ou ALL KNOW that there has been a serious development on the 
Sind-Kutch border and it is a matter of the greatest concern to us. 
1 know how all of you must be feeling about it and we have declared that 
we cannot part even with an inch of our territory. We must preserve the 
integrity of India and do whatever is possible to achieve it. 

It is highly regrettable that Pakistan should have been carrying on 
propaganda that it was India who was the aggressor. Sometimes people 
ask us : Well, how is it that their propaganda is a bit more effective than 
ours? But the difficulty is that if you have to make wrong statements, 
false propaganda naturally sometimes becomes more effective. Our diffi¬ 
culty is that we do not want to indulge in this. We do not want to resort 
to false propaganda and therefore it might perhaps sometimes appear that 
we are not as effective as they are. Yet we have to restrict ourselves, we 
have to confine ourselves to the truth. We cannot say things which 

From address at the Conference of State Information Ministers in New Delhi on 
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are entirely incorrect. But we have made it absolutely clear that 
this aggression has been entirely from Pakistan’s side and this has 
been so in spite of our efforts that officers of the two countries meet 
and discuss the question of the boundary line on that border. There 
was never any response from Pakistan. Even in October last, we 
wrote to them that we should meet and have a discussion in te rms of the 
agreement which was arrived at between Sardar Swaran Singh and General 
Sheikh of Pakistan in 1960. To that, as I said, there has been no satisfac¬ 
tory reply, practically no response at all and today we are faced with an 
open aggression. We did feel that if this clash was not converted into a 
major conflict, it might be good because any kind of major conflict or war 
has tremendous repercussions. Therefore, when a cease-fire was suggested by 
the British Prime Minister, we felt that we would not object to it. We have 
conveyed our reaction, but, I made it clear that the status quo ante must 
be established at the same time. We can consider other matters only then. 
T have made the position quite clear in my statements in Parliament and I 
have no doubt that if Pakistan agrees to it, it would be in the best interests 
of Pakistan. If they do not, then we know what we have to do and we 
will discharge our responsibilities to the fullest extent and in the best manner 
possible. 

You have to explain to the people this conflict, what our approach 
is, what wrongs Pakistan has committed and you have also to enthuse the 
people and to prepare them to meet any situation that emerges. Naturally 
we have to lay the utmost stress on increased production, whether it is in 
the agricultural field or in tlie industrial field. We have to tell the people 
that although we have sufficient stocks of food at the present moment, 
there should be restricted consumption, as little as possible. We may have 
to publicise many other things in connection with this conflict. The role 
which the Publicity Departments or the Information Departments of the 
States have to play in the present situation is, therefore, really exceedingly 
important and they will have to function as efficiently and as effectively 
as possible. If Pakistan does not agree to these proposals and the conflict 
escalates, a situation would arise in which the whole nation will have to rise 
as one man. For that there has to be necessary discipline amongst us as 
it is only a disciplined nation which can meet the present challenge. I am 
sure you will do your best to inculcate these feelings in the people and 
make every effort possible to prepare the country to fight the menace. 



3. RESPONSIBILITIES OF A FREE PRESS 


I AM HAPPY to participate in your stiver jubilee function. You are 
only 25 years of age and I do not think that unless you reach half a 
century you deserve much appreciation from us, because in the game of 
cricket if one gets SO runs, he gets credit for it but when he gets a century, 
there is all the appreciation for him. 

You have mentioned about our intelligence. Well, to me it seems that 
many of you could as well have been employed in our intelligence depart¬ 
ment. You are much more resourceful. ITiere is hardly anything which 
you are not able to know or cannot manage to know. But I can assure 
you that we do not generally employ our intelligence for finding out 
who is responsible for the scoop or who is responsible for publishing a 
particular news item. However, it is not bad in some respects. 

1 would like you also to be sometimes kind to us. Today, 
the uppermost thing in our minds is naturally the conflict on the 
Kutch-Sind border. Pakistan has been repeating that India had commit¬ 
ted aggression. I am sometimes surprised that some of the foreign news¬ 
papers have also been somewhat impressed by it. 1 need not say that 
this whole propaganda is absolutely wrong and wholly unfair and unjust. 
Even a man with a little intelligence should be able to understand the fact 
that if we were to commit aggression at all we would not have chosen 
this place, the Rann of Kutch, because it is a terrain which is not quite to 
our advantage. On the face of it, this kind of propaganda seems to be 
quite absurd. 

It is also said in some foreign newspapers that there is some 
kind of a war hysteria in India. There has been aggression on our territory 
and naturally we will feel upset. So it is surprising that we should be 
accused of protesting too much or speaking too much about it. Foreign 
correspondents and newspapers must realise that we have a democracy 
in this country, we have a Parliament, we have the legislatures. It is not 
so in Pakistan, nor in China. We discuss matters publicly in our legisla¬ 
tures. Whatever is said in Parliament or in the legislatures does get 
publicity. We have freedom of expression, freedom of speech, of writing. 

I must say with all these our people have shown great patience. 

We have also been accused of creating difficulties in the way of bringing 
about some kind of agreement, because of the attitude regarding the 
restoration of status quo ante. Your responsibility is indeed great in the pre¬ 
sent context. And I must say that on the whole the comments in our 
papers have been very satisfactory. Sometimes you might have been a little 
more critical and perhaps at other times avoided publication of certain other 
things. Yet, it is not desirable for the Government to impose any 
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restrictions. When you exercise your own discretion you must keep the 
national interest above everything else. Thus you can help the people as 
well as the Government in building up the necessary public opinion sub¬ 
ject to certain restraints. It is better to create an image of unity in 
this country. 



CHAPTER IX 


A NATION IN TRANSITION 


I. THE COMMON MAN 


T his is an age of great revolutions, both political and economic. 

During the last 16 years, a large number of countries, big and small, 
both in Africa and Asia, have achieved their independence. It was 
inconceivable two decades ago. [ was happy to see in Cairo, where I 
went to attend the Non-aligned Nations’ Conference, the confidence 
which even the smallest of these countries have developed. Political 
freedom must have the content'of economic freedom. If the people have 
to live a life of misery, political Independence does not have much sense. 

Our late Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, decided that we 
will have the pattern of planning, the Five Year Plans, under which our 
biggest objective would be to increase our production, both in agricultural 
and industrial fields. We are now preparing our Fourth Plan. Our biggest 
problem at the present moment is to produce more. 1 want every farmer to 
produce more than what he had done before. But it is also equally impor¬ 
tant that what he produces, he should be able to sell at a reasonable 
and a remunerative price. That is why the Government of India has for 
the first time fixed the producers’ prices for rice as well as wheat. It is 
essential to build up a reserve so that we can face any emergency. We 
will have to make this effort continuously over the next three to four 
years. 

The Government of India have also decided in agreement with the 
State Governments that the prices of the wholesaler and the retailer should 
also be fixed. We don’t want to l^ve the consumer at the mercy of 
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profiteers and those who want to exploit a difficult situation. You might 
be aware that I recently made a statement in the National Development 
Council that those who defy the orders or rules or regulations issued 
by the Government in this regard will have to suffer consideral^y. I 
have suggested that there should be summary trial of the defaulter and I 
hope that without waiting for the next session of Parliament the Govern¬ 
ment of India might issue some ordinance in regard to this matter. 
Government wants to take firm action, as 1 said, against those default¬ 
ers on account of whom the country has suffered a good deal. I am 
not one of those who desire to be harsh to the people, but when the 
sense of duty and responsibility demands that some action should be 
taken in the general interest, 1 have no alternative but to be firm and 
effective. If the middle class people, the workers, and the landless labou¬ 
rers, get cereals and foodgrains at fixed and reasonable prices, I have no 
doubt that they will get much relief even in the present context of rising 
prices. 

Both agriculture and industrial development are essential for raising 
the standard of our people. But industrial development is not possible 
unless we have enough of technical personnel available. It is, therefore, 
essential that we should open more technical schools and colleges. The 
art colleges could wait. The real strength in a democracy is not the law. 
What is most important for a democracy to succeed is that the Govern¬ 
ment should have the sanction, the full cooperation and support of the 
people. I must compliment our people. They are patient people, they 
have borne a lot. We want peace in Asia because Asian countries have 
yet to develop economically. I would also like that Asians should not 
fight Asians themselves. If we do so, the countries concerned will twribly 
suffer. 

Although we are passing through a difficult period in India, we are 
determined to go ahead and see that the common man gets the basic necessi¬ 
ties of life. Our biggest concern is for the common man, for the common 
people. I can assure you that we will do our utmost to help and give 
necessary relief to the poorer and weaker sections of our community. 


2. PORT ENGINEERS’ CADRE 


M adras is a developing State. It is one of those States in our country 
which have made most valuable contributions in the development 
of the economy of our country during the last 16 years. I extend my 
hearty congratulations to the Government of Madras and to the people 
Speech at the inauguration of the Tuticorin Harbour on November 5,1964 
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of this State for their great achievements during this short period. 

At the present moment two major ports will be under construaion in 
the South: one in Mangalore and the other now in Tuticorin. 1 am glad 
to know that all the work of this port, its designing, etc., has been done 
by our own engineers. As we have made great progress in mechanical, 
civil and electrical engineering, we should also have a first rate cadre of 
port engineers. 1 might suggest that retired engineers who have worked fti 
major ports can pool their resources and set up an efficient port 
consultancy bureau. 

I don’t want to take more of your time but there is just one 
thing I want to mention. It is about the Pamban Bridge. As you 
know there is only one bridge, the railway bridge, at the present moment 
for going to Rameshwaram. Rameshwaram is a great centre of pilgrim¬ 
age. People from every part of the country go there in thousands. It 
is very inconvenient for the people to go there without a road bridge. It 
should cost less than a crore of rupees but it is worthwhile doing this job. 


3, GRAPPLING WITH PROBLEMS 


I HAVE BEEN in Andhra Pradesh for the last three days. It is said that 
any visit or tour of this State is not complete until you have visited 
Tirupati. I have, therefore, come here and will go to the top of the 
Hill to have darshan of Lord Venkateswara before returning to Delhi 
tomorrow morning. This temple in Tirupati is known throughout the 
country. But there is a special feature about this temple. Every pie of 
it is being spent for public purposes. How I wish that we could ensure 
the same kind of administration of our temples in other parts of India. 
I have just now opened the women's hostel and I am told that all the 
money for the hostel has been found from the temple funds. Tirupati 
has set a great example before it and I hope it would be adopted in other 
parts of India. 

We have been discussing during the last three days some of our national 
and international problems. The most important problem before us at 
the present moment is supply of enough foodgrains to our people. The 
second thing is the rising prices. I know that your State, Andhra 
Pradesh, is surplus in foodgrains. You produce enough of paddy but 
your Chief Minister and Food Minister, Sri Balrama Reddiji, do not 
want to supply it to other States. They want to give you more money,. 
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as much as they can. It is good that they do so, but the farmers have to 
realise the fact that they are responsible fbr feeding the whole country. 
The country should not be divided into compartments. Wherever there 
is surplus, it should be sent out either to the neighbouring State or to other 
States wherever the Centre so directs. I do hope that we will tackle the 
problem of food on a national basis. 

The new crops have started coming into the market and the crops, 
specially the paddy crops, are very good not only in Andhra Pradesh but 
m the rest of the country. In the circumstances the consumer, the 
common man, the poorer section should not be inflicted with high 
prices of foodgrains. The prices, therefore, will have to be strictly 
regulated so that the consumer does not suffer. 

It is the desire of the Government of India that besides foodgrains 
we should also fix prices for some other basic necessities of life. Some 
of those items could be cloth, sugar, if possible, cement, vegetable oil, salt, 
kerosene oil, etc. We have to, if we can, supply these items to our people 
at regulated and reasonable prices. I have no doubt that it would give 
great and immense relief to the people as a whole. We can do it if there 
IS proper regulation and control, if the administration is efficient and 
effective. I do hope that the administration, the district authorities, 
the officers of different departments working m the rural areas will respond 
and try to serve the people in the best spirit, in a spirit of sympathy and 
understanding. 

I know that it is very warm and hot and it would not be desirable for 
me to continue my speech. I shall deal with one or two other matters. 

I vant this State of Andhra Pradesh to grow and prosper. It has the 
potentiality of an area like Ruhr. But the point is whether you will all 
stand united and go ahe id on the journey of progress and development. 
There should be an emotianal integration and we should not in any way 
drift apart on the basis of communalism, linguism or provincialism. 
If there is unity amongst us, in our ranks, if there are no communal diffe* 
rences, if we do not fight on other narrow issues, I have no doubt we can 
face our biggest opponents in the world. 

You need not be afraid of the Chinese explosion or of any other coun> 
try which casts an evil eye on us. The army is there to protect our fronti¬ 
ers, but you have to remain behind it united. We should be economically 
better off. These things will be the biggest sanction and support of the 
army. 

Under the very nose of Lord Venkateswara how can you think in terms 
of castes and communities ? Why should there be any kind of conflict, 
for example, between Reddis and Khammas ? We are all brothers. 
Sometimes we adopt such an antagonistic and hostile attitude as if two 
warring groups were fighting against each other. Here stands the Chief 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh, Brahmanandji. He is a Reddi, but he has 
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been elected from a constituency in which, I am told, 70 per cent of the 
voters are Khammas. The people are sound, they do not want to think in 
terms of castes and communities. I, therefore, have no doubt that given 
the proper lead, the people will only think in national terms. They will 
stand as one united people to serve their nation and their countrymen. 


4. INDIA’S PEACEFUL TRANSITION 


I KNOW THAT in Tdvandrum you have got a beautiful city—neat, clean 
and healthy. It is in fact a city of gardens and in a way this must 
have reduced the burden of your responsibilities in so far as sanitation 
and hygiene are concerned. 1 would not like to suggest anything special, 
but I do not know if there is a scheme of good and pure supply of milk 
either on behalf of the Corporation or the Government. Trivandrum, as 
the capital city of this State, should also try to put up a modern dairy. 
It has its own advantages; on the one hand, it helps the farmers and 
the cultivators who supply milk, on the other, you also benefit by it. 
The UNICEF has provided funds for about 14 such dairies and I do hope 
that you will also be able to have one in your city. 

Outside India there was a good deal of doubt in the minds of the people 
as to what would happen after Panditji’s departure and they were anxious. 
However, the election took place and there was unanimity in the party which 
naturally created its own impact throughout the country as well as in the out¬ 
side world. Democracy is something which has found its footing here in India 
in a much stronger way than in our neighbouring countries, Asian coun¬ 
tries, and also if I might say so, African countries. Generally when there 
is a transition there are disturbances, conflicts and clashes. It is generally 
not possible to keep the country peaceful. Luckily for us, we had great 
leaders in Gandhiji, in Jawaharlalji, who during the freedom struggle stuck 
to certain principles and fundamentals. What Gandhiji did was some¬ 
thing unique in the history of the world. We were taught peace and non¬ 
violence. For peace and non-violence democracy is the only natural pattern 
which could be adopted. In thb respect we are looked upon as a great 
country with high traditions. I do hope that we will try to maintain them. 

We have many difficulties; we have many problems to face. 
But then, we cannot get depressed or dejected or disheartened. We have 
to overcome those difficulties through peaceful means. There may be 
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opposition, there may be criticisms, even severe criticisms. I would cer¬ 
tainly welcome all this. In a democracy, there has to be freedom of 
speech. But we have to be very careful about actions which would lead 
to disturbance, which would endanger peace. Therefore, we have to, 
as far as possible, adopt constitutional methods. We have Parliament, 
we have Legislative Assemblies. Every party or ^most every party is 
represented in these legislatures and in Parliament. There is absolute 
freedom of expression of views. In Parliament and legislatures the princi¬ 
ple of majority has to be accepted. So once this principle has been agreed 
to, there is hardly much chance for agitations leading to defiance of law 
and authority. If democracy has to continue in India, as it should, then 
we must be very careful and cautious in regard to the actions we take. 

May I say that politics should be, as far as possible, avoided in a 
Corporation’s working. Even if the elections are held on party tickets or 
different political parties participate in it, yet once they have entered the 
Corporation they should not indulge in party politics and thereby 
injure or damage the work of the Corporation. Your responsibility is 
an important one, that of providing necessary civic amenities—education, 
health, roads, lighting, water, etc. These are the real sources of happiness 
and good health. If Corporations indulge in groupism or party 
politics they will be deviating from the main responsibilities they are 
charged with. I do hope that the Trivandrum Corporation will per¬ 
form its duty in a detached way and try in the best manner possible to 
serve the city and its people. 


5. INDIAN DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


T fiE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES in the States are the most important 
institutions as they represent the people of the States. We have 
adopted democracy in our country and it is with the help of democratic 
elections that these Assemblies are constituted. We have adult franchise 
and we adopted it soon after we attained our Independence. You all 
know that even in England, which is called the mother of democracy, 
adult franchise came very late. But here in India, immediately or soon 
after the attainment of Independence, we provided for adult franchise in 
our Constitution. 

We have had three big general elections and the elections were extre¬ 
mely peaceful and devoid of any conflict or clashes. Our electorate has 
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been found to be very discriminating, very clever and very careful. And 
it is a compliment and a tribute to our countrymen that they have entered 
into the spirit of democracy. 

You remember what happened after the sad demise of our great leader. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It was one of the biggest shocks the country 
could have received and it was not an easy matter to select his successor. 
Of course, there can be no comparison between him and me; he* 
was a giant among men and he was not only a figure of great repute 
nationally but even in the international sphere he was one of the 
topmost leaders of the world. 

Yet, the work had to be earned on and there could be no vacuum 
and the election, or if I might say so. my election, took place. It was so 
quiet and so smooth and was accomplished completely democratically. 
The party in power sat down and chose the leader unanimously. It w is 
something unique which had its own impact not only on the people of 
India but on the whole world. Various countries were watching as to 
what would happen in India after the demise of the great leader. There 
were comments that there would be conflict or there might be some kind 
of civil war or there might be disorder. All these things were com¬ 
mented upon in foreign Prcss. Yet this thing passed off very peacefully 
and, as 1 said, it did create a tremendous impact on the people, on our 
people as well as on the people of different countries of the world. It 
shows that the spirit of democracy has permeated into our bones; it has 
gone deep into our minds and it is something which is unique. 

I do not want to name the countries, but generally you will not find 
around you a democratic pattern functioning. There is no election as 
such, far from an election based on adult franchise. 

We stand for the freedom of man, we stand for freedom of speech; 
we stand for freedom of writing, and thus create a sense of importance of 
the individual. Individual and his importance in a democracy are very 
great and, therefore, as I have said, he has every right to express his views, 
to write out his opinions and even demonstrate it, if he so likes. 

In the Assembly, in the Legislature, there is complete freedom. In 
fact you can say anything you like and you are immune from any kind 
of action. So this is a further extension of the same principle. It would 
thus be seen that we value democracy and democratic principles and it 
IS something which is of the greatest value. 

In the world of today, if we want to have peace, I think that the princi¬ 
ple of democracy is a matter of great and urgent importance. I do not 
mean to say that those who do not adopt this pattern do not want peace. 
But this principle, this pattern creates an atmosphere in which you cannot 
easily wage a major conflict or war, or some kind of clash. You cannot 
create it because there are so many levels to be considered. Essentially 
a democratic country will search all avenues to tackle a problem will^peace 
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rather than immediately go to war or create some kind of a situation in 
which a conflict would occur. 

So it is i mportant that India should preserve this p>attern and, to my 
mind, one of the reasons of the conflict between China and India is that we 
are a democratic country. We have set up a new pattern altogether, where¬ 
as China has an entirely different pattern. It is this conflict of ideologies, 
this conflict of patterns of government which comes in the way of China 
coming closer to us. They feel that here is a country which sets up pat¬ 
terns altogether different to other countries, Asian countries and African 
countries and Arab countries, whereas China wants them to go her way. 
Well, it is natural, therefore, that this clash between India and China should 
continue. But we cannot give up the principles, the basic policies on hich 
we stand today and on the basis on which our Constitution is Framed. 

I do not want to say more on this matter but I do feel that India fully 
realises the importance of the fundamental principles we have adopted 
and it is most essential that the Members of the Legislature should pay 
special attention to it, and try to educate our people. They should also 
behave themselves in a way in which no one can point out a finger that we 
are acting against our basic principles or our basic pattern of democracy. 

I am glad to know that the Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly is a very 
peaceful and dignified Assembly. Well, it is endorsed by the fact that the 
Chief Minister and the Leader of the Opposition are both here. I am in¬ 
deed happy that it should be so, because somehow our experience in some 
other places is not so good. It is important that the decorum of the House 
should be fully maintained and it IS we, the Members of the Legislature, 
who set an example to others outside in the country. 

I know that we have many problems to face—internal as well as 
external. 1 would not like to go into them. However, the most 
important thing for us at the present moment is the economic develop¬ 
ment of our country. We have our Third Five Year Plan; it would be 
ending in a year’s time. 1 do hope that the fifth and the last year of 
the Plan would be the best, it would have the highest production as 
compared to any year during the last 10 to 12 years. It would also lead 
to greater national income, national wealth, as well as a higher 
increase in per capita income. We have been laying great stress on increas¬ 
ed production. We have also been telling our administration to move 
quickly, to act faster than they have done before. We have been watch¬ 
ing the progress of different projects during these months. As a cumula¬ 
tive effect of all this, and of our persistent efforts in future, I hope we 
will be able to achieve greater production which is a matter of the highest 
importance for us. 

We have also the problem of rising prices. It all depends on the pro¬ 
duction of goods in India and especially on increased production. Mostly, 
the price rise has been due to rise in prices of foodgrains. However, let 
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US hops that the downward tendency at the present moment in regard to 
the prices of foodgrains will continue and will create the necessary im¬ 
pact on the prices of other goods and commodities. 

It is essential that in the course of the next one year, the last year of 
the Plan, we would do our utmost to bring about a change in the atmos¬ 
phere of the country. It is wrong to think that we are going slow or there « 
is some kind of a weakness. I have every hope that in this process of deve¬ 
lopment, fullest consideration will be given to every State, and to my mind 
Andhra Pradesh is certainly one which deserves the most sympathetic consi¬ 
deration. It has great potentialities of development. It is going to be, 
if I might say so, one of the richest States of India, both in agriculture as 
well as in industry. And it is important that this State should be helped 
to the best possible extent so that it might get what is due to it. It should 
be in a position to help and assist the large population which inhabits 
this State to the fullest measure. 

In the international field, we have been taking some interest and we 
have been pursuing the policy laid down by our late Prime Minister. We 
pursue the policy of non-alignment. We have the best of friendship with 
the United States of America and the Soviet Union. We are also friendly 
with a large number of African and Asian countries. We want to remain 
friendly with each and every country, unless, of course, when some are 
definitely determined not to keep fircndly relations with us. 

Recently, there has been trouble on the Pakistan border, both in the 
East and in the North. We have made it quite clear that their statement 
that the area is occupied by us is absolutely incorrect. We have made 
it absolutely clear that we have no police or army there and still they per¬ 
sist in saying that we have occupied one particular village or the other. I 
do not know what their intentions are but I am glad that they have said that 
Chief Secretaries might meet although they have imposed certain conditions. 

Well, certainly, we will try to deal with it as peacefully as possible. 
Our desire is that there should be peaceful co-existence and countries having 
different ideas and ideologies should be able to live together. We do not 
think that purely on the basis of ideology there should be conflict and 
clashes. 

However, the world does not behave in the same way we would like 
it to behave. There are conflicts between Malaysia and Indonesia. 
There is trouble in South Vietnam. There is some problem in other 
Indochina countries. There is the question of Article 19 of the UN 
Charter on account of which the United Nations has not been able to func¬ 
tion or deliberate on any serious matter. These are different things 
which are causing sincere anxiety to all those who love peace. 

However, we have to make every effort and India has been trying to 
make its own contribution in not allowing the conflict to widen. As you 
know, recently we issued a statement on the South Vietnam situation and 
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it has been generally supported by almost all the countries. 

However, peace and disarmament are most important and we have 
decided that we will not manufacture the atom bomb although the danger is 
very much there on our frontier but we cannot get unnerved because China 
has exploded one bomb or might explode another. It is a matter of grave 
importance that there should be no further proliferation of nuclear weapons 
and nuclear bombs. 

So, it has been our endeavour to propagate, to publicise that nuclear 
bombs and nuclear weapons should not be further disseminated, nor 
should more countries go in for them. Let us hope that it will be 
possible to avoid this catastrophe of a nuclear war. 

1 must say that if we have to face these conflicts on our borders or if 
we have to face a threat, it is important that we should think of the country 
first and everything else afterwards. This link, this bond of unity has to 
be made stronger. If real democracy has to prevail in this country it can 
only do so on the basis of unity between the States and the best of 
the accord between the States and the Centre. I have every hope that 
your State will give the necessary lead and we will be able to march ahead 
on the path of progress with courage and determination. 


6. BETTER HUMAN MATERIAL NEEDED 


Y OU HAVE SAID some good words about me. I do not know if you 
really know me and my qualities. There are many things which appear 
on the surface, but they are really not so in substance. If I look good and 
innocent to you, it should not mean that I am not a clever man, I would 
not say, a cunning man. Yet I can see things through. However, I do 
feel that for one who has to carry a heavy responsibility, what really 
matters is the faith of the people and I must say it has given me great 
encouragement to hear these words from you and to find that you have a 
soft corner for me and also you have the desire that I should be able to 
discharge my heavy responsibilities to the satisfaction of the people of 
India. 

1 know I am engaged in a very difficult job. We have tremendous 
problems to face. We have our internal problems as well as external. 
Internal, as you have just now said, are many anomic problems, especial-^ 
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ly the rising prices and the food situation as it existed a few months or a 
couple of months before, and even today we are not completely out of 
the woods. I am somewhat satisfied to see that there is an improvement 
in the food situation. Fodgrains are available in the market and the prices 
have also shown a downward trend. It is in fact the foodgrains which 
are really the base of our economy. If there are adequate foodgrains in 
the country and prices of foodgrains are reasonable, then the prices of other 
commodities also are lower and should be lower. It is just the beginning. 
In so far as the foodgrains prices are concerned, I do hope that this 
trend will continue and there will be further reduction in prices. It would 
give some relief to your domestic problems and I hope that it will give 
relief to the people in general as a whole. 

Our external problems are, as you have mentioned, a couple of our 
neighbours who, in a way, pose a threat to our country, to the peace and 
security of India. China is sitting on our heads and is making tremen¬ 
dous preparation.s. It talks of us us if we are behaving like a big brother, 
but the fact is otherwise. You will be surprised to know that they have 
enrolled about 20 millions of homeguards. And, of course, they have 
a very large army. It is not only the army; they have developed dangerous 
weapons and recenil> they exploded an atom bomb. They propose to 
explode another atom bomb and perhaps it might be done soon. 

In this context it is regrettable that there are clashes and conflicts on 
the Pakistan-lndia border. There are firings going on for the last few 
days on one of our eastern borders. In other places also there has 
been an attempt on their part to usurp or try to occupy our territory. 
We have resisted it and resisted it successfully, but these things go to show 
that what we need in our country at the present moment, is on the one 
hand economic stability, economic progress, and on the other, a united 
India. 

Certainly, economic progress has to be made and we arc going ahead 
with it. But it has to go much faster. It has to be a quicker process and 
it can only be done provided there is an earnest and keen desire on the 
part of all of us concerned to do our Job faithfully, efficiently and success¬ 
fully; what really matters is what our young men desire to do. What is 
their motive ? What kind of character and behaviour they possess ? 
Our women are very much responsible for the training or shaping of 
our young men and women. It is the mother with whom the child comes 
into contact the most in the initial stages. What you tell or teach him 
and the example you set before him is important. The urge of patrio¬ 
tism is the most important and vital of things for a nation to grow. If 
you create that sense of patriotism in our young men and women and if 
you teach them thier duty and sense of responsibility, then you have 
done half the job. 

They come to the schools and colleges later on. There also it is very 
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important that the teachers should train up the boys in the best atmosphere 
possible. It is an equally important job for the teachers. It is not merely 
text books or the passing of the examinations. What kind of boys come 
out from the schools and colleges is an important matter. Well, 
they should read, they should pass their examinations, they should 
qualify themselves; but what kind of character they possess ? There has 
to be a happy combination of passing the examinations, of qualifying and 
also of an integrated personality, a man with ability, with character 
and with education—these are important things. So I said, the 
teachers are also equally responsible but much before that and even during 
the period when they study in schools and colleges it is the atmosphere 
of the family, the home which leaves a permanent impact on the minds 
of the children. 

Our plans are sound, our policies are correct, our programmes are 
practical, but the important point is how they are implemented. Therefore, 
the question of human material comes up. 1 would, therefore, like to lay 
stress on the fact that we the people of India must pay special attention to 
our human material and try to build up an image in which the country will 
be able to get the best men possible; and even if they are not the best, we 
can or we should try to utilise their talents to the best of their capacity. 

Women have taken an important part, a glorious part, in the freedom 
struggle. We know what kind of revolution Gandhiji created m the year 
1929-30, and he entrusted the work of picketing of foreign cloth shops 
entirely to the women. I remember my own State, where there was con¬ 
siderable purdah. In Bihar, women were sealed in purdah. Hundreds and 
thousands of women came out, they went out in processions, they picketed 
the foreign cloth shops, even liquor shops. They had to bear lathi charges, 
they were put in jail and hundreds and thousands of women offered them¬ 
selves most willingly for imprisonment. So your contribution has been 
very great in the past and because of it we are free today. 

I am glad to note that there are so many women's organisations in 
Hyderabad. But, if 1 suggest, you should also pay attention to the rural 
areas. There is plenty to do amongst rural women, whether it is education, 
literacy, sanitation or a small handicraft work or providing them with some 
other occupation—-there are many things to be done. 1 do hope your 
organisations will pay attention to the women living in the rural areas. 

Even if you have sometimes to go there and stay there for a few 
days, it would do you good and, of course, to them also. We should 
know our villages because real India lives there. 

You have said in your address that Hyderabad should be made the 
second capital of India. Well, it seems you want to rob the charm of 
Delhi and perhaps make it or give it more or less a secondary place. 
Even if Hyderabad is not a de facto capital, it is one of the most well 
known and loved cities of India. It is no doubt, as you have said, a 
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cem:ntin 3 iinlc between the north and the south. It has been so for 
the last so many years and it will continue to be so. But I would beg 
of you to visit Delhi frequently and not suggest that Delhi should come 
over to Hyderabad. We do come here very often and we do want 
Hyderabad to grow and prosper. 


7. PUBLIC HEALTH : A STATE OBLIGATION 


S HUDDHA AYURVEDA SHOULD not be completely neglected. If vaid- 
yas feel that they would like to develop the system in the old way, 
they should have the freedom to do so. Whatever new they want to add 
to it, they should be allowed to add. They should have an opportunity to 
function without much interference. Their progress can bs watched for 
five or ten years and the position reviewed thereafter. As far as I can see 
the Ayurveda and Hikmat systems had some special features. They had 
good medicines for some of the diseases. It was not advisable to dis¬ 
courage the indigenous systems of medicine which had lived all these years. 

1 do not want to adopt a dogmatic attitude on any matter as far as 
possible. We have to be liberal and open-minded in our approach, either 
in the field of medicine or in the political or other fields. What is re¬ 
quired is the provision of medical facilities to the people. Naturally 
allopathy was considered the most scientific and the best system in the 
world. It will, therefore, expand and receive the highest priority. How¬ 
ever, it will take a long time to open allopathic dispensaries and hospitals 
throughout the country. What people need is immediate relief. 
Homoeopathy could also be employed to give relief to people. It was not 
a question of rivalry between different systems of medicine. What Govern¬ 
ment has in mind is relief to the people. 

I know my views will be unpopular among experts but 1 knew that the 
State Governments are interested in developing the indigenous systems. 
They are trying to help these systems. 

Sustained efforts should be made to extend medical facilities to rural 
areas where the biggest percentage of India’s population lives. It is highly 
important that we think of villages more and more. Undoubtedly, 
there would be more hospitals in cities where the population 
was growing but we cannot afford to ignore the villages. There 
should be at least one hospital in a rural area in each district. 
Where electricity is available, this should present no difficulty. In 
each State there should also be at least one medical college in 

From the inaugural speech at the special meeting of the Central Council of 
Health in New Delhi on July 19, 1965 » 
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the rural areas. The functioning of medical colleges in rural areas 
would help improve the atmosphere. It should be made a condition for 
admission to medical colleges that students trained there would have to 
work in rural areas for a prescribed period of at least ten years. Govern¬ 
ment finds it difficult to get doctors for rural areas. The Health Ministry 
has formulated schemes to provide incentives to those who would work 
in rural areas. Tt should be ensured that these schemes are implemented 
so that hospitals and dispensaries in rural areas do not suffer for want 
of doctors, nurses and compounders. Doctors who function in rural 
areas do not get the requisite amenities. They have to be compensated. 
But doctors should also realise that they have to function in a wider con¬ 
text. Unless conditions in rural areas are improved, there can be no real 
progress. Doctors have to be imbued with a higher sense of duty. They 
have to realise that it is their duty to relieve the sufferings of the people. 
They should be able to face personal difficulties in the noble task of relie¬ 
ving the sufferings of others. 1 hope that the Centre and the States will 
give thought to this matter. 

The country has made considerable progress in the field of health in 
which the common men, the poorer sections of society, are vitally con¬ 
cerned. The result of the progress can be seen from the fact that the aver¬ 
age expectancy of life has increased from 30 years in 1940 to 49 years now. 
The rate of mortality has dropped from 27.4 per thousand to 16.3 per thou¬ 
sand. The number of medical colleges has increased from 25 to 83. 
About 800 public health centres have been established in development 
blocks. It is regrettable that all the centres do not have doctors. It must 
iiowever, be admitted that constant efforts are to be made to make up 
the leeway. There is, however, a great demand for the opening of new 
hospitals. It is not possible to provide trained personnel everywhere. 

It is necessary that more and more attention is paid to sanitation and 
drinking water facilities. Sanitation and potable drinking water are 
in a way preventive medicines. The Congress election manifesto of 1962 
stated that every effort should be made to provide drinking water in areas 
where there were no wells. Considerable progress has been made but 
wc are still far behind the target. Concentrated efforts need to be made 
in the next one and a half years to provide drinking water facilities in towns 
and villages which do not possess them. There is need to improve the 
conservancy system. Delhi is an example of whht they have not been able 
to do. Delhi suffers from shortage of water every year. It is also said 
that the water is unhealthy. There could be an explanation for it but no 
explanation would do. The real point is that we have to remove these 
difficulties whatever the impediments. If stand-by arrangements are consi* 
dered necessary, these should be made and things improved. Even long¬ 
term arrangements could be put through as early as possible. 

In some States, public health is a separate department. There is need 
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to integrate it with the medical department. The two departments should 
be under the control of the same Ministry. That would expedite things 
as the two subjects are interdependent. 

The question of giving medical relief is not a favour shown by the 
Government to the people. It is one of Government’s social objectives, 
like the provision of food, shelter, clothing, etc. 

The country is at present faced with a difficult foreign exchange situa¬ 
tion. I would, therefore, suggest that in the field of medicine, we depend 
less and less on imports. It should be possible to manufacture medicines 
in the country. The research laboratories have to be alert and active. It 
should be possible to fix a production target with a view to reducing imports 
to a sizable extent. 


8. SOCIAL SECURITY ON MASS SCALE 


I T IS A matter of great satisfaction for us that the second session of 
the Asian and Oceanic Conference of the International Social Security 
Association is being held in India. Such a session is being held in our 
country for the first time and we deem it an honour. I would like to 
extend a hearty welcome to all the delegates who have come from diffe¬ 
rent countries to participate in the conference. That the representatives 
of different countries should meet to discuss the problem of social security 
clearly indicates the importance attached to man and his welfare. 

India is one of those countries which have not been able to do much 
towards the institution of social security measures, the reason being pro¬ 
longed subjugation. This has been the fate of almost all those countries 
in Asia which were under colonial rule until very recently. 

The primary occupation of a colonial power is the maintenance of 
law and order. Programmes for promoting the good of the common man 
do not find a place in its scheme of things. Even such basic essentials as 
education, medical aid, housing and sanitation are practically non-existent 
or are woefully inadequate. This is generally the condition in which 
a subject country finds itself at the dawn of independence. 

A tremendous change has, however, come about in the world, specially 
in Asia and Africa during the last two decades. Colonialism has almost 
come to an end except, of course, in certain pockets. The continuance 
of these last vestiges of colonialism is indeed a matter of deep concern to 
Asians as well as Africans. For instance, Portugal still persists in pur¬ 
suing a policy which is totally out of tune with the present-day world. It 

Inaugural speech at the International Social Security Meet in New Delhi on 
December 13,1965 
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is our earnest hope that the Portuguese colonial territories such as 
Mozambique, Angola and others will attain independence as soon as 
possible. A gravely disturbing development in recent weeks has been the 
unilateral declaration of independence by Southern Rhodesia. For us 
it is inconceivable that the majority of people in Southern Rhodesia should 
be deprived of their legitimate political rights. A situation like this cannot 
possibly be countenanced by the conscience of mankind. There are some 
other situations also which cause anxiety but I shall not go into further 
details. 

The recession of colonialism in recent years and its virtual end in vast 
areas has, however, created a new and heartening awakening amongst the 
Asian and African countries. Men and women in these countries have 
now attained a new individuality of their own and they are no longer mere 
witnesses to events surrounding them but controlled by others. 

There are still many hurdles in our way. We are relatively poor 
and overpopulated. Mostly we are under-developed. Our people are 
unable, at present, even to impart education to their children in adequate 
measure and they themselves have limited access to the benefits of science 
and technology. 

And yet we in India are deterred neither by the immensity of the chal¬ 
lenge that wo face noi by llic complexity of the tasks that we are called upon 
to undertake. Wo aio m the tinocs of an industrial revolution and we are 
dealing with the economic and social problems that inevitably arise. 
Whcicas in other counli!c.i the concept of social security found general 
acceptance after the pangs of industrial development had been got over, 
we believe that us vve develop we should simultaneously assume and 
endeavour to discharge the wider social responsibilities to the community. 
Indeed there is a distinct widening of the horizon in regard to this subject. 
There has now developed a basic change in certain fundamental concepts 
about society and the individual. No longer it is possible for any country, 
any government, to take the view that disease, unemployment, illiteracy 
are problems for individuals rather than for society. It is now universally 
recognised that these problems can only be solved through organised 
social effort and enlightened government policies. 

Science and technology have made it possible for every human being to 
be assured of certain minimum needs. Every government does its best to 
relieve distress, to help the helpless, to look after the sick, to give relief 
to the unemployed, to rehabilitate the refugees and to open new ways 
to life for the disabled. In a country which is poor, these facilities and 
services are necessarily more limited in their scope and operation than in 
countries which are rich, prosperous and aflBluent. In a sense, it is a pity 
that, by and large, the fundamental problems of social security are still 
tackled on a national plane which means that a country which is poor 
and which has far more need for social security measures is also far less 
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able to provide them. In India our general problems are so multitudin¬ 
ous and so vast that it is not yet possible to look after fully or even 
substantially the individual’s welfare. We have to attend primarily to in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural development which is essential for a strong eco¬ 
nomic base and hence we have really failed to discharge our responsibilities 
towards the common man so far as social security is concerned. 

And yet our objectives in India have been quite clear. We have/e- 
solved in the preamble to our Constitution, inter alia, to secure to all our 
citizens: 

Justice— social, economic and political. 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship, and 

Equality of status and opportunity. 

To promote the welfare of the common man is the cornerstone of our 
national objective. Ever since the attainment of Independence, we have 
been engaged in building up a new social order free from exploitation, 
injustice, want, ignorance and fear, and in securing a better standard of 
living for our citizens. We have always attached the greatest importance 
to the welfare of the oppressed and downtrodden sections of the society. 
Mahatma Gandhi devoted his entire life to championing the cause of the 
backward classes. The so-called “depressed classess” were nearest to 
his heart and it was his constant endeavour until his dying day to amelio¬ 
rate their living conditions and to do away with the social disabilities from 
which they had been suffering for centuries. Gandhiji waged a relentless 
war against injustice and oppression irrespective of where they occurred 
or by whom they were perpetrated. We have been trying to carry on his 
unfinished work. It has also been our endeavour to bring up the weaker 
and more vulnerable sections of the society to the level of others. We 
have also tried to help the weaker and retarded individuals by affording 
them the necessary means of rehabilitating themselves, so that they may 
not be a burden on the society. We know that the objectives which we 
have set before us are not easy of fulfilment in their entirety. For example, 
the problem of the depressed classes has not been fully solved and yet the 
change is so quick and so fast. There is a radical change in the minds 
of the people and the sense of untouchability has almost disappeared. 
However, we have to pursue it relentlessly till the last vestiges of this scourge 
have been eliminated. We have so far met with only a limited degree of 
success in other fields also but we are determined to persevere until the 
ultimate goal is reached. 

This also is perhaps the case with other Asian countries which have 
recently achieved independence. In the developed countries a certain stan¬ 
dard of life has already been reached which is, of course, much higher than 
ours. For them social security means a still better life ]and provision of 
much greater facilities and conveniences. To reach the level, for example, 
of the European countries, is still a far off dream for us. It is the d^rth 
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of resources which is mainly responsible for this situation. 

I do not know if there could be some kind of international coopera¬ 
tion for bringing about a quicker change in the conditions of our people. 
As economic aid is given for other purposes there should be perhaps some 
fund earmarked for social security in the under-developed countries. There 
are already welcome signs of a quickening of the human conscience on the 
international plane. If volcanoes erupt, if there are floods or famines, 
if there are earthquakes or typhoons causing havoc in any part of the 
world, helpful contributions, large and small, pour in from different parts 
of the glote. Perhaps, one day, the common bond of humanity will trans¬ 
cend the barriers created by the existence of nation-states and social security 
will become a truly international effort for the human society as a whole. 
When such a day comes, I hope it will be said that the International Social 
Security Association made some contribution in bringing about this trans¬ 
formation. 

During the last half a century the world has made phenomenal pro¬ 
gress in the field of science and technology. It has helped in the further¬ 
ance of a prosperous society and towards the betterment of the life of the 
individuals. Yet there is a strange tension prevailing in the world. Peace 
seems to be threatened. In this background the talk of development 
and progress might well appear to be somewhat unreal. 

We have had a conflict in the Indian sub-continent which wc consider 
to be most unfortunate. However, I can only assure you all that India 
has never taken the offensive nor does it want to do so in future. Aggres¬ 
sion has been committed on us by our neighbours on more than one occa¬ 
sion. And there was no alternative left for us except to take necessary 
measures to defend our integrity and freedom. However, let us hope that 
there will be no more fighting and it would be possible for us to live in 
peace and as good neighbours. 

Maintenance of peace is essential for the progress and advancement 
of humanity, for better relations between one State and another. It is, 
therefore, essential that the countries of Asia should do their utmost to 
keep peace within the continent. After all, almost all the countries in 
Asia are still in the developing stage and they must, therefore, work ior the 
cause of the common man and thus try to build up a new society and a 
new social order. 

Conflicts should not divert our attention from this main objective and 
I would appeal to countries of Asia, in which 1 include our own country, 
to sit together and search for the avenues of peace. It would give real 
relief to the people of Asia and also help in the maintenance of peace in 
the world. 

I would not like to say more and would once again express om grati¬ 
fication that this international conference is being held in Delhi. Inter¬ 
national conferences play a useful role at all times as they afford an oppor- 
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tunity to the participants for the exchange of knowledge, ideas and ex¬ 
perience. The present conference deals with matters of far reaching im¬ 
portance, particularly to the peoples of underdeveloped countries. 1 
have no doubt that the deliberations of the present conference will also be 
of great significance not only for the countries of the region bat also for the 
world at large. The problems which confront the countries represented 
by you, gentlemen, are similar to those which are faced by us. We shall 
look forward to learning from you, during the course of discussions and 
exchange of views at this conference, how you have tried to tackle your 
problems and overcome your difficulties. We might also be able to make 
some useful suggestions based on the experience gained by us during the 
period of nearly two decades since the attainment of our Independence. 



CHAPTER X 


HIS MENTORS: GANDHI 

AND NEHRU 


1. GANDHI WAS AN IDEA 


I HAVE BEEN from my young days much impressed by Gandhiji’s precept 
and way of life. I was a young man of about 14 years when I heard 
Gandhiji’s speech for the first time when he had started his non-cooperation 
movement in the year 1920-21. I did not take much time to give up my 
studies and Join the freedom struggle. 1 do not know why I did it, but there 
was Gandhi at that time. He was not Just a personality or an individual. 
He had become an idea. He was, of course, an institution. His name was 
on the lips of millions of our people—^raen, women and children. Gandhi- 
Ji was a strange and unique personality. He was perhaps the first man, 
the first political leader who tried to evade high politics. Therefore he 
gave up the weapon of violence. One can understand the adoption of 
the technique of peace and non-violence amongst individuals in the family 
or in a group of people. But to introduce it as a technique in the political 
field, where you have to fight your opponent, is something unique in the 
history of the world. I remember in those days whenever we heard Gandhi- 
Ji we felt within ourselves that we were purified. Gandhiji was a unique 
combination of two great personalities of India. He accepted the philo¬ 
sophy of Lord Krishna—that is the philosophy of Oeeta. And he adopted 
the way of life of Lord Ramachandra. So, in his day-to-day life he had 
the adarsh of Shri Rama, and in his action, in his philosophy he believed 

Speech on the occasion of the foundation-stone laying ceremony of the Qandhi 
Stupa at Vijayawada on November 9, 1964 
2 DPD/72—14. 
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in the high principles enunciated in the Geeta, It is rarely that such men 
are born and come amongst us and work for us and for the humanity. 

I must admit that we are gradually forgetting Gandhiji and in the pro¬ 
cess ignoring the high principles for which Gandhiji lived and died. 
Throughout his life, he preached national unity, national integration and 
communal harmony. But we get easily upset if there is any kind of min^r 
communal trouble and start indulging in violence. Those who have any 
faith in Gandhiji must work for communal unity and national integra¬ 
tion. 

I shall remind you of another thing. You know that recently China 
exploded an atom bomb. Our late Prime Minister Jawaharlalji, wherever 
he went, preached that peace should be maintained and there should be no 
major or minor war or conflict in this world. In fact he tried to translate 
the philosophy of Gandhiji into action. He tried to do it in a much wider 
context. What is the reaction of our people at present on account of the 
Chinese explosion? The immediate reaction seems to be, not amongst 
all but at least in some quarters, that we should immediately start making 
atom bombs in India so that we also become a nuclear power. How can 
we in this land of Gandhi get upset over this matter and act and work against 
the basic philosophy of Gandhiji? As I said, we will try to eliminate nu¬ 
clear bombs from this world but not enter into competition of making 
atom bombs in our country. 


2. THE GOSPEL OF GANDHI 


G andhui was the greatest man of this country. It is given to a few 
leaders not to traverse the beaten path. 1 remember the first World 
War (1914—18). It was just after that he conceived the idea of fighting 
one of the bi^est empires in the world in a non-violent way. Gandhiji 
believed in non-violence as a creed. Of course, he did not expect thousands 
and millions of people in our country to believe it as a creed. In fact 
he told the top leaders of the Congress Party in those days that if they 
did not believe in non-violence as a creed they might accept it as a policy. 
However, he, in his own way, tried to teach non-violence as a fundamental 
principle to be adopted and accepted by us. When this approach of non¬ 
violence was accepted by us or by the Indian National Congress, Gandhiji 
introduced something unique in the political field. It was a sight to see 
in those days when hundreds and thousands of people went out in demon- 

speech on the occasion of the foundation-stone laying ceremony of the Gandhi 
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■stration and there were lathi charges, but no one moved from his place. 
Lathi charges were inflicted and were borne gladly. If hundred people 
were arrested, there were thousands standing behind them to court impri¬ 
sonment. Even when there was firing it was accepted without any mur¬ 
mur or without any protest. 

All of a sudden Gandhiji created a new atmosphere in this country. 
We were a weak country in the sense that we did not know that it Would 
be possible for us to fight the British Government. But he gave a new 
form of battle, I mean the non-violent battle, and created a spirit which was 
unparalleled in the history of the world. He created a spirit among millions 
of our countrymen that we have the courage of our convictions and for 
the sake of these convictions we are prepared to suffer, to undergo hardships. 

Of course, we fought for about 27 years—not a very long period in the 
freedom struggle of a nation. There are countries which have fought for 
100 years, for 60 years, for 70 years. But for us it was, in a sense, a much 
s mailer period. During this short period a new awakening came into this 
country. A new principle of non-violence came up before the world. Non¬ 
violence is really based on love. It admits of no hatred, nor any bitterness. 

In his last days Gandhiji also thought of Sarvodaya which really meant 
that the last man, the weakest link or the weakest element in the society, 
will have to be looked after. After him, Acharya Vinoba took it up 
and now we have the Sarvodaya Organisation, the Sarva Seva Sangh. 
We have socialism as our objective. Ultimately socialism through demo¬ 
cracy more or less fulfils the ideals of Sarvodaya. Socialism through 
dictatorship or through imposition or as a regimented thing is something 
entirely different. This country does not favour it. By and large, our 
people love democracy, our people love freedom of action, of speech. 

It should be possible to coordinate the work of Sarvodaya and the 
work of the Government in rural areas. No doubt we have to have bigger 
projects, bigger industries, basic industries, but it is a matter of the highest 
importance that we look to the common man, the weaker element of the 
society. When we think in terms of the common man we have to think of 
his food, his clothing, his shelter, medical facilities, recreation for the 
children. These are some of the basic necessities of life which everyone 
needs, and more so in the rural areas. We cannot ignore this fact in 
whatever we may plan, and howsoever big our plan might be. We cannot 
go on doing things which do not touch<the common man, which do not 
touch the weaker element of our society. It is, therefore, important that 
when we think of Gandhiji we should think of the poorer sections of society. 

Gandhiji had a way of life. His principles mainly lay not so much 
in theory as in action. If we are not wedded to any particular ideology, 
by which I mean the western type of ideology, then we have much in our 
own country which suits our genius and our tradition. So we must keep 
to them. This was the tetu^hing of Gandhiji. 



3. NEHRU BELONGED TO PEOPLE 


I CONGRATULATE THE P & T Ministry for having taken the initiative 
in bringing out the commemorative stamp of our departed leader. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Many important and useful memorials will 
be set up in the memory of Panditji. I am glad that the P & T is the first in 
the field and has come out with this beautiful stamp. 

Government will have to move quickly m the matter of setting up 
Nehru memorials. The first thing which has to be done is to plan and pre¬ 
pare a project for the Shantivan; how it is to be built up and developed,, 
what kind of memorial it should be. We have to take up that work first. 

This stamp represents what Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stood for. 
It is a strange coincidence that this man, who was brought up in an aristo¬ 
cratic family and in comfort and luxury, should have identified himself with 
the people, with the masses. This stamp shows how happy he felt among 
the multitudes, it is also in no way less surprising that he received this 
adoration not only from the people of India. Wherever he went outside 
India, whether it was Japan or Soviet Russia or to other European coun¬ 
tries, he was given tremendous welcome not only by the officials or by 
the Ministers but by thousands and millions of the people living in those 
countries. That was because they felt that this man stood for the weak 
and for the suppressed. He was a man who fought against colonialism 
and imperialism in his own country. But he did not confine himself to* 
his own country. His sympathy, his support was tremendous for all 
those who fought against colonialism and imperialism either in Asia or in 
Africa. L am, therefore, very happy that this idea has been so clearly 
brought forward in this stamp. 

Panditji is no longer amongst us but we have to face boldly the pro¬ 
blems which are yet to be tackled. What is most important is the imple¬ 
mentation of our programmes and policies. Our programmes and our 
policies are sound. They were put forward by no less a person than Pan¬ 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru himself. He was the guiding star. Whether it was 
the Planning Commission or other Ministries, the hand of Jawaharlaljl 
was to be seen in every project, in every scheme. We are on trial 
whether we would be able to implement and put into effect the programmes 
and policies he had enunciated. I would, therefore, beg of you, as I said 
specially to those who are connected with the Government, to see to it 
that our implementation is sufficient and effective. 


Speech at the ceremony for releasing the Nehru commemorative stamp In New 
Etelhi on June 12, 1964 ** 



4. NEHRU'S LEGACY 


T oday the nation is celebrating the 75th birthday of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The day has been full of events dedicated to the children 
and the youth of the nation as it used to be during his lifetime. And 
tonight I should like to address myself, if 1 may, particularly to the young. 
To them belongs the future in the shaping of which Jawaharlalji made 
a unique contribution. 

I should like to remind every young man and woman in the country 
that so many things which they take for granted today are in the nature 
of a legacy which Jawaharlalji has left to the nation, it was he who in 
1928 proclaimed that complete Independence and not mere Dominion Status 
was the political goal of India—a goal which was adopted officially by the 
Congress on December 31, 1929. And on January 26, 1950, during his 
Prime Ministership, India became a Sovereign Democratic Republic. 
It was he who took the lead in putting forward the concept of planned deve¬ 
lopment for India even before the Second World War broke out. He pre¬ 
sided over the launching of India’s First Five Year Plan in 1951 and during 
his lifetime the nation made phenomenal economic and technological pro¬ 
gress. It was he who first pointed out that without socialism democracy 
cannot be complete; and it was in his lifetime that socialism was accepted 
as the goal towards which we must move. It was Jawaharlalji who evolved 
the doctrine of non-alignment and peaceful co-existence to which an ever- 
increasing number of countries in the world subscribe. And it was his 
wisdom and counsel which, on many an occasion, reduced the tensions 
which were building up and removed the threat of war. 

Yet it is not with his achievements alone, great as they were, that 
we should try to identify him. We should rather identify him with the 
forces which he generated throughout the country; forces which imparted 
a new dynamism. It is for us to keep the flame burning, the spirit alive. 

There is hardly any aspect of Indian life—social, political or eco¬ 
nomic—to which he did not give a new impetus. Let us remind our¬ 
selves of some of the perils which he fought and brought under control 
and which, if we are not careful; may raise their heads again. He was, 
as you know, against communalism. His attitude towards the minori¬ 
ties was one of equality, indeed of generosity. The secular State which 
he shaped was born out of the feeling so deep in his heart that every citizen 
of India—whether he is a Hindu or a Muslim or a Christian or a Sikh, 
or a Parsee or a Jew or a Buddhist or a Jain—has equal rights. Let 
all those who remember Jawaharlal with affection on his 75th birthday dedi¬ 
cate themselves to the task of national solidarity and pledge themselves to 
fight communalism, linguism and casteism, in whatever shape or form 


Broadcast to the Nation on November 14, 1964—the 75th birth anniversary of 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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they may appear. 

The same humanitarian approach was at the root of his thinking, 
on economic subjects, his passion for planning and his desire to create 
a socialist society. He wanted to banish from this land hunger, disease, 
illiteracy and all the ills that attend upon poverty; and towards this end, 
he sought the cooperation of everyone—of labour, of the business commu> 
nity, of the administration, of teachers and of people in politics. Speaking 
shortly after Independence, he had said that ours was a generation senten¬ 
ced to hard labour in order that the vast potential of progress could be 
converted into actuality. 

It was in this same spirit of love for humanity that he approached 
international problems. When he spoke on international affairs, he had 
only one thought—to promote peace. He did not take up positions cal¬ 
culated to help India in one way or another, but rather he thought of hum¬ 
anity as a whole. The same peaceful approach was to be found even when 
India herself was a party to a dispute. Twice in his lifetime, India was 
exposed to naked aggression. Even while fighting invaders with the force 
of arms and the gallantry of our soldiers, he never abandoned the peaceful 
approach. He went to the UN over Pakistan's aggression. For Jawa- 
harlalji no other course was possible for he believed in peace and in sett¬ 
ling international disputes by peaceful methods. We cannot be enemies 
for ever, he declared, referring to Pakistan in 1950. This is as true today 
as it was when he uttered it. And in the same spirit of peace, he accepted 
without any reservation the Colombo proposals regarding the Chinese 
invasion. We must, he used to say, quoting Gandhiji, look at international 
problems not with blood-shot eyes but with eyes which are clear. 

Jawaharlalji was a great devotee of science. It was only through 
science and technology that India can lift herself out of centuries of 
stagnation and the depths of poverty. Only through science can. the 
farmer flourish and factories increase their production. But his scientific 
approach was not something different from his human approach to all 
the problems of life but an integral part of it. 

He was at once a visionary and a scientist. The scientific spirit was 
an attitude, rather than an aptitude. It pertains to the mind. It should 
not be confused with manual skills or mechanical devices. It is based on 
a passion for truth, truth sought relentlessly, rejecting dogma and doctrine, 
through actual living experiment. It si not without significance that Gandhiji 
chose to call his autobiography “ The Story of my Experiments with Truth”. 

Let us not lose the capacity to make experiments, to try things out 
and to discover the truth for ourselves. Truth is not something which 
is inherited, nor something which is prescribed by authority. Science re¬ 
jects authority. No scientist would defend a theory by quoting another, 
Galileo, Newton, Einstein and now Narlikar have upset the theories built 
up by their predecessors. Science is always revolutionary. The slogans 



nbhru lives beyond death t^S 

which dominate politics and the superstitions which sometimes envelop 
our daily life can be dispelled only through a scientific approach, a ration^ 
approach to life which Jawaharlalji always had. 

At the same time, let us not forget that science and rationalism 
divorced from human values can produce ruthless eflBciency symbolised by 
the atomic bomb. It is not enough to have the mind of a scientist if we 
do not have the heart of a humanitarian. It was the greatness of Jawa<’ 
harlalji that he had them both. Indeed, he was at pains to emphasise 
how important it is, to quote his own words, “for the human mind and 
human spirit to control science and direct it in the right direction”. “The 
great path of science,” he said, “has to be tempered by something and that 
something is spirituality”. 

As long ago as 1947, speaking in the Constituent Assembly, he said: 
“We hear a lot about the atom bomb and the various kinds of energy 
that it represents and in essence today there is a conflict in the world 
between two things, the atom bomb and what it represents and the 
spirit of humanity. I hope that while India will no doubt play a great 
part in all the material spheres, she will alvt^ys lay stress on the spirit 
of humanity and I have no doubt in my mind that ultimately in this 
conflict that is confronting the world, the human spit it will prevail 
over the atom bomb.” 

In seventeen years of Independence, India has lost many great men 
who had waged a non-violent war against foreign domination. Gandhiji, 
Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad and now Jawaharlalji himself, who, for¬ 
tunately for us, presided over the destinies of free India through the most 
difficult period of her history, are no more. But the country whom 
they served so devotedly lives and is moving on the road to prosperity. 
As Jawaharlalji had said so rightly in 1949, “a nation goes on and on. 
A nation does not die”. 

It will be for the youth of today to assume the responsibility tomor¬ 
row of running the affairs of this great country. And so to the youth of 
the country, on the 75th birth anniversary of Jawaharlalji, I say the future 
is yours. Let the humanism and the scientific spirit which Jawaharlalji 
had in such abundance enrich your hearts, ennoble your minds and guide 
your actions. 


5. NEHRU LIVES BEYOND DEATH 


I T IS A happy coincidence that we meet here this morning on the 
birthday of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. I do not want to accept the fact 

Speech at the release of Nehru coins on November 14,1964 
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that he is no longer with us. He may not be here in a physical sense but 
he is very much amongst us in the spirit in which he served and led the 
nation. Prime Minister Nehru was a unique leader. He was a fighter 
for all right causes and yet he was a man of peace. He was a man of 
reason and yet he was highly emotional. I remember that in the days of 
the struggle for freedom, he could not withhold himself and came out with 
fighting speeches even when other leaders felt that he should not have done 
so. Since he became the Prime Minister, he tried to keep it hidden, hfs 
emotional heart, his emotional urges; but these sometimes came out, al¬ 
most burst out in spite of him. ft showed quite clearly his patent sincerity. 
It was this quality of his which evoked love and confidence. I have no 
doubt that these Nehru coins will be cherished and preserved by the people 
throughout the country. Jawaharlalji will always be remembered. It 
is difficult for us to forget him, but it is essential that we should try to im¬ 
bibe his qualities, his strength and courage so that we can go ahead with 
determination with the task he has left behind. 


6. NEHRU'S FAITH IN INDIA'S UNITY 


T he crisis through which we have recently passed and which still 
continues has underlined afresh the deep debt of gratitude which the 
nation owes to Jawaharlalji. 

All his life he worked for strengthening India in all the important 
sectors of her life and activity. He stood steadfastly for the unity of the 
country —unity between different communities, between different States, 
linguistic groups and between different social strata. With him this unity 
was not merely a matter of principle but of living faith. He believed 
that the diversities which constitute the Indian nation are strands which 
strengthen the whole fabric and lend colour to the large landscape. Not 
all shared his confidence, specially abroad. But when the challenge came 
the whole nation stood up for his faith. There was a spontaneous de¬ 
monstration of unprecedented unity and solidarity. There could be no 
greater tribute to the great leader. 

But the road which Jawaharlalji opened up never ends. For it is the 
road leading from squalour and slavery through freedom to dignity 
and fulfilment. And fulfilment has ever-expanding horizons. The 
farther we travel on the road, the farther we see and the greater the urge to 
do and to achieve. 

So on this day while we pay our homage to his great leadership, we 
als o promise ourselves that we shall continue to maroh ahead on that road. 
Message on Nehru’s 76th birth anniversary on November 14» 1965 
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That is the road to greater prosperity, expanding freedom and, above all, 
increasing dignity for every Indian. And like him, we believe that we shall 
share these blessings with the rest of mankind. 




BOOK TWO 

INDIA AND THE 

WORLD 




CHAPTER I 


ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


1. A POSITIVE PROGRAMME FOR PEACE 


M any of my distinguished colleagues have referred feelingly to the 
passing away of one of the founding fathers of the non-aligned move¬ 
ment, namely our late Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. His 
departure has left an aching void in the hearts not only of his own 
countrymen but of all peace-loving peoples in the world. I believe there 
is not one of us who does not miss his presence at this Conference, to 
whose aims and aspirations he had contributed so much. His voice, 
alas, is silent but his message will continue to inspire all those striving for 
peace, international understanding and the freedom and dignity of man. 

Being for the first time on African soil 1 cannot but recall that it 
was at the southern end of this vast continent that our great leader 
Mahatma Gandhi developed his philosophy and technique of non-violent 
struggle which he first deployed against racialism in South Africa. He 
perfected this later in his own country into a vast non-violent national 
movement against imperialism. And, finally, when communal passions 
ran high in the cruel aftermath of partition, by his martyrdom, at the 
hands of a co-religionist in the cause of his Muslim brethren, he upheld 
with his very life the ideal of secularism. 

With his departure, Jawaharlal Nehru took up the thread and as 
the Prime Minister of India strove to the end to apply these ideals on a 
still wider plane. He sought democracy and a new social order and 
the promotion and maintenance of peace not only for his own country 
but for the whole world. Though Jawaharlalji is no longer with us. 

Speech at the Non-Aligned Nations’ Conference in Cairo on October 7, 1964 
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the Government and people of fndia stand dedicated to freedom and 
peace, to the principle of non-alignment and peaceful co-existence, and 
to the eradication of racialism and colonialism. 

Even in the days of our own freedom struggle, Jawaharlal Nehru 
had raised the question of the freedom of the African peoples. He had 
said about a quarter of a century ago that Africa would emerge one 
day as a new force on the world scene. How truly that prophecy* has 
been fulfilled ! Africa, which had been kept in bondage for more than a 
century, is on the march, determined to fulfil its destiny. We have no 
doubt that whatever remnants of colonialism remain will soon disappear. 

It is indeed a unique gathering that we have here. What unites us 
and brings us together is not any pact, not any alliance, not even a com¬ 
mon allegiance to any particular dogma or doctrine. By being non- 
aligned we have asserted and proclaimed the right to think for ourselves 
and to speak for ourselves. Our voice is not an echo. It is the authentic 
voice of the people we represent and for whom we speak. And we and 
our people share and agree upon certain ideals and certain objectives. 
First and foremost, we believe in peace, in the settlement of all disputes 
through peaceful means, in the abolition of war, and more particularly, 
nuclear war. Secondly, we believe in freedom, freedom for the people 
of each country to follow their destiny without external interference. 
And, above all, we believe in the dignity of man as an individual what¬ 
ever his race, colour or creed, and in his right to a better, fuller and richer 
Jife. 

The non-aligned nations have the supreme task of chalking out, 
in the light of the latest developments in the world, a programme of 
action which should be followed in pursuit of their common objectives. 
The time has now come to formulate a positive programme in the fur¬ 
therance of peace. The main elements in the programme, in our view, 
should be the following five points : (1) nuclear disarmament; (2) peace¬ 
ful settlement of border disputes; (3) freedom from foreign domination, 
aggression, subversion and racial discrimination; (4) acceleration of 
economic development through international cooperation; and (5) full 
support for the United Nations and its programmes for peace and de¬ 
velopment. 

First and foremost, there is the programme of nuclear disarmament. 
We note with satisfaction that there has been a measure of agreement, 
however limited, at the Geneva Disarmament Conference. When the 
Conference resumes its sessions, we would all hope and wish for further 
progress. We, the non-aligned countries, should continue to play a 
helpful role in promoting agreement towards total nuclear disarmament. 
It is important to realise that the mere limitation of tests, proclamation 
of certain areas as being free from nuclear weapons, and any other limited 
measures of this character will not and cannot be enough for protecting 
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humanity from the horrors of nuclear war. Nuclear disarmament must 
be total and complete and it is in that direction that we must move. 

We cannot but express our serious concern at the fact that not all 
powers have agreed to subscribe to the Partial Test Ban Treaty. The 
non-aligned nations must take up a clear and forthright attitude and 
call upon all the nations of the world to accept the ban on nuclear tests 
and then full moral force must be brought to bear on those countries 
which refuse to subscribe to the Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 

Many of those assembled here might recall how strongly the first 
Non-Aligned Nations’ Conference at Belgrade felt on the subject of nu¬ 
clear tests and how separate missions were sent to the USA and the 
USSR to persuade them to desist from further tests. With this background 
in mind, this Conference should consider the recent disturbing indications 
which suggest that China is about to explode a nuclear device. T propose 
that we might consider sending a special mission to persuade China to 
desist from developing nuclear weapons. T say this not because India 
and China have some differences today. These differences must sooner 
or later be resolved. But the threat to humanity from one more country 
having nuclear weapons at its disposal is a far more serious matter. We 
in India stand committed to the use of nuclear power only for peaceful 
purposes and, even though in a purely technical and scientific sense, we 
are capable of developing nuclear weapons, our scientists and technicians 
are under firm orders not to make a single experiment, not to perfect a 
single device which is not needed for peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Despite all our differences, may 1 venture to take this opportunity through 
this Conference of appealing to China to accept a similar discipline ? 

My second point relates to the peaceful settlement of border disputes. 
While the cold war has abated somewhat, yet all too often fighting bre¬ 
aks out in different parts of the world because neighbours have boundary 
disputes. We should welcome the proposals made by Chairman Khru¬ 
shchev and other Heads of Government on renouncing the use of force 
for solving territorial disputes or questions of frontiers. At the recent 
meeting of the Organisation of African Unity the African States pledged 
themselves to respect the borders that existed when they achieve their 
national independence. This is a positive lead which must be followed 
and the principle should be made universal. 

It is obvious that if this principle is to be successful we must evolve 
other methods of settling such differences .and disputes. Direct nego¬ 
tiations between the parties concerned would be an ideal solution. As 
the late President Kennedy has so fittingly said : While we should never 
negotiate out of fear, we should never fear to negotiate. 

Quite often the commencement of negotiations is hampered by 
one party or the other seeking to impose certain conditions. To be 
real and fruitful, negotiations must be free from all preconditions. Their 
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basis must be the customary or the traditional boundaries which may 
be in existence and not any new boundaries that may have been created 
by force of any kind. Non-aligned nations should declare their strong 
opposition to any changes brought about by open use of force as well 
as by quiet penetration of borders or subversion of one kind or another. 
In this context, it would be relevant to recall the famous words used by 
Jawaharlal Nehru more than a decade ago: “Where freedom is menaced 
or justice is threatened or where aggression takes place, we cannot be 
and shall not be neutral.” 

The third point I wish to make is this : because of our past history 
and our own freedom struggle, we stand unequivocally for the emanci¬ 
pation of colonies and dependent countries, we strongly believe— 
in theory as well as in practice—in giving equal opportunities to all, 
regardless of race, caste, creed or sex. We are entirely opposed to the 
doctrine of racialism, wheresoever and in whatever form it may be pra¬ 
ctised. 

On this continent of Africa, there are quite a few areas which are 
unfortunately still under the shackles of colonial rule. Portuguese op¬ 
pression continues in Angola, Mozambique and the so-called Portuguese 
Guinea. In Southern Rhodesia, the white minority Government seeks 
to impo% its will on the majority. Over South West Africa, the illegal 
and alien rule of South Africa continues in defiance of world public opi- 
m'on. We greet the freedom fighters from Angola and other oppressed 
territories and offer them our full support for the success of their heroic 
struggle for independence. 

While we stand pledged to the right of self-determination for de¬ 
pendent territories under colonial rule, 1 would like to sound a note 
of caution. Self-determination is the right of any country that is do¬ 
minated by another. But there can be no self-determination for different 
areas and regions within a sovereign and independent country, for this 
would only lead to fragmentation and disruption and no country’s in¬ 
tegrity would be safe. Hateful policies of apartheid and racial discri¬ 
mination of the Union of South Africa are an affront to mankind. India 
severed her trade relations completely with South Africa in 1946. In 
economic termi this meant considerable loss. Throu^ all these years 
we have adhered firmly to this policy. How we wish more countries were 
able to observe and implement this policy. In fact, what is required is 
strict economic sanctions and an effective ban on supplies, particularly 
of arms and oil. The struggle for the defence of human values in South 
Africa must continue until it is crowned with success. 

While racialism has to be strongly condemned, whether it is of the 
South African variety or any other, may I suggest to the non-aligned 
nations that sometimes it becomes essential to look within. May 1 in 
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that context say that we have also to make sure that no form of racialism 
is allowed to operate • amongst citizens of member countries! Discri¬ 
minatory action against residents of certain racial origin can also be 
harmful. Sometimes economic considerations are at the back of such 
steps and certainly exploitation of any sort by any class or community 
is to be deplored. But care must be taken that any action initiated on 
economic grounds does not result in racial bias or discrimination. When 
any State or Government faces special difficulties on account of persons 
living there who were originally from another country, it is best to tackle 
them after mutual discussion and consultation. 

The programme for economic development through international 
cooperation, which is my fourth point, is not, let me emphasise at the 
outset, a programme for seeking more aid. It is basically a programme 
of greater effort on the part of each developing country to mobilise 
its own resources. We want to stand on our own feet. If we are un¬ 
able to do so straightway, it is mainly because a long period of political 
subjection has sapped our resources and stifled our initiative. We there¬ 
fore do need help, but what we seek should be the minimum and not the 
maximum and it should be directed towards making us independent 
of aid. In such a programme, we developing nations must help ourselves 
and help each other even before we seek assistance from outside. Al¬ 
though we may be individually deficient in various things, through co¬ 
operation amongst ourselves we can do a great deal for each other. We 
in India are trying our best to muster our technical and material resources 
to participate in a programme of economic cooperation with other develop¬ 
ing countries to whom we can be of assistance. 

We are now in the middle of what is called the United Nations De¬ 
velopment Decade. We have had a Conference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment in Geneva earlier this year. May I say that while these are import¬ 
ant steps in the right direction, we are not satisfied with what has been 
done or promised so far ? 

The target of economic growth which was set for the Development 
Decade by the United Nations is in need of an upward revision. The 
work done at Geneva needs to be carried forward. Meanwhile, all 
States must agree to implement the recommendations embodied in the 
final Act. The most important of these is bringing into being new in¬ 
ternational institutions which have been envisaged. Unless the develop¬ 
ing countries can expand and diversify their export trade, unless the 
transfer of capital from developed to developing countries on satisfactory 
terms can be accelerated, economic progress will not attain a pace 
compatible with peace and freedom. 

My fifth and last point relates to the support which all of uS must 
give to the United Nations in pursuit of the policies to which 1 have 
just referred. We are all members of the United Nations and if we 
2 DPD/72—15 
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meet and confer on our own we do so only with a view to strengthen¬ 
ing the United Nations as an organisation and to carrying its objectives 
forward. The United Nations takes the greatest interest in how these 
operations are begun, organised, financed and manned. 

Despite the progress which has been made, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that all is not well with the world. In South and South-East 
Asia, there is an atmosphere of conflict and tension. The long travail 
of Vietnam and Laos continues. Cyprus has not yet been freed from its 
sufferings. The situation in Congo remains uncertain and unstable. 
In the Caribbean area, there are tensions and frictions. On our own 
northern borders, despite our acceptance of the proposals made by the 
non-aligned powers assembled at Colombo, we have been unable to get 
a friendly response from China. But we must continue to strive for peace, 
to resolve all differences through peaceful methods, by conciliation as 
distinct from confrontation, and by trust instead of suspicion. 

While we have been moving steadily in the direction of the univer¬ 
sality of membership, a major exception is China, which is still not a 
member. Although we have our differences with China, we have always 
supported and still support her admission to the United Nations. Fur¬ 
thermore, as countries which are still under colonial regimes of one kind 
or the other attain their independence, we would hope to see every part of 
the globe represented through the government of its own choice in the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations as a whole has given support to the policies 
and programmes of peace, freedom and progress, which have been 
engaging our attention here. We should support it not merely in words 
but in action. It is on the non-aligned nations that the brunt of supplying 
forces for peace-keeping operations falls. India has on many occasions 
placed her armed forces at the disposal of the United Nations for keeping 
peace. It is, therefore, for the non-aligned nations to subscribe to these 
lofty ideals. We do not for a moment claim that we have attained the 
ideal for ourselves. We often err. We often fail. We should be ready 
to apply to ourselves and to each other the same criteria, the same prin¬ 
ciples that we advise others to follow and adopt. I have put these thoughts 
before this august body in all humility and yet in doing so I know that 
I am only spelling out the spiritual message of Gandhi. 



2. INHERENT UNITY 
OF NON-ALIGNED WORLD 


W E THE HEADS of the States or Governments at the Conference of the 
Non-Aligned Nations have today come to the end of our deliber¬ 
ations and have adopted a declaration to which we have all unanimously 
subscribed. The key note of this document is, as its title procljtims, 
a programme for peace and international cooperation. In this world 
of ours, where distance has shrunk, where interdependence and not 
exclusiveness is the key to progress and where the welfare of each is the 
concern of all, it is appropriate that we should have laboured together 
to promote, by joint action, goals of peace and international cooperation. 

We, at this Conference, come from four continents and many 
countries. We belong to different cultures and political systems and speak 
different languages. But there is a fundamental unity in our out look and 
approach and we have spoken with the same voice on the great problems 
that face the world today. It is this factor of common adherence to 
certain principles and policies that binds us together, for in our unity lies 
our strength. United we can help shape the future and ensure a more 
just and equitable world order in which peace and progress would pre¬ 
vail for the benefit of all mankind. 

Of course, all our countries have their different problems and their 
different interests. But we have met here to reconcile our particular 
interests for the promotion of the general good. Our discussions have 
been frank and friendly and, as is evident from the results, we have achiev¬ 
ed remarkable success in defining our attitude to the burning issues of 
the day. 

The policy of peaceful co-existence underlines our broad approach 
to international relations and we have proclaimed a number of principles 
which should govern the conduct of the States in order to promote and to 
ensure world peace and security. We want a world where peace pre¬ 
vails and where there is freedom from the fear of nuclear annihilation. 
We have issued a call to the powers that have not yet signed the Moscow 
Treaty to do so and have further called on them to refrain from the 
acquisition or production of nuclear weapons. We have strongly urged 
peaceful settlement of disputes including border disputes and have pro¬ 
claimed ourselves resolutely against the threat or the use of force and for 
the non-recognition of situations brought about by force. We have 
also raised our voice firmly and in unison against the evils of colonialism 
and of racial discrimination. We wish to lend our combined strength 
to the United Nations to enable it to fulfil more effectively its principles 
and purposes. And we wish to plan and work for an era of closer inter- 

Address at the closing session of the Non-Aiigned Nations' Conference in Cairo 
on October 10, 1964 
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national cooperation in all fields of human endeavour with particular 
emphasis on economic development. 

I have been deeply touched by the sincere and moving tributes paid 
from this rostrum to my illustrious predecessor Jawaharlal Nehru whose 
devotion to the principles of non-alignment and to the causes which all 
of us hold dear has been a source of inspiration to all of us. 1 wish to 
express my grateful thanks to all those friends who have joined togethep 
in honouring the hallowed memory of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Finally, it is with great pleasure that 1 extend to our esteemed host. 
President Gama! Abdul Nasser, our warmest thanks for the cordial and 
generous hospitality that he has accorded us. During my short stay 
in this beautiful city, I have been greatly moved by spontaneous expres¬ 
sions of friendship and brotherhood on the part of the leaders and the 
people of this great country, ft has been for me a rich and heart-warming 
experience to meet at the Conference and outside the great leaders and 
statesmen from so many fraternal countries. On behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment and the people of India, I offer our warmest greetings to all of them 
and to their countries and peoples. May the high principles which have 
inspired our work at this Conference continue to guide our labours and 
to govern our actions in the service of our people and for the welfare of 
all mankind. 


3. WORLD PEACE THROUGH 

DISARMAMENT 


S INCE THE LAST War there has been a revolutionary development. 1 
am referring to the independence different countries have achieved 
in Asia as well as in Africa. 

Their objective is to build up a new social order in their country. 
We have suffered a good deal under the foreign domination and our people, 
specially farmers, landless labourers and workers, are steeped in poverty 
and it is important that we should first think of them. We must give them 
food, shelter and clothing. We have to see that there is equitable distribu¬ 
tion of weatlh. For us the most important and vital thing is the maintenance 
of peace in the world. People and countries can think differently on diff¬ 
erent matters. They can have different systems of government. And in this 
background Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru thought that it was essential that different 
countries, even differing among themselves in vital matters, should live 
together. He preached the p rincipl es of co-existence from one end of 

Speech at the World Conference on Peace and International Cooperation in New 
Delhi on November 16, 1964 
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the country to the other as well as abroad. I think this was one of his 
most vital contributions and if the world has to live in peace, we will have 
to accept this policy. 

It is most regrettable that there is an atmosphere of cold war. 
There is tension everywhere. As a result we have to divert our attention 
and our resources towards different things. At the present moment, 
there is an attempt to disturb India, to keep some kind of tension in the 
minds of our people so that we are not able fully to concentrate on our 
economic development. It is time that the countries which do not possess 
nuclear weapons or nuclear devices for destructive purposes should stand 
united and raise their voice against nuclear developments. I have said 
earlier and I want to repeat it that it would be suicidal for India to 
enter into the arena of manufacturing nuclear weapons. We have to 
spend each and every pie at our disposal for the betterment of our 
people, for improving the lot of the weaker elements in our society. 
In these circumstances, purely from practical point of view I do feel 
that India cannot afford to adopt any other policy. If Asia, Africa and 
western countries like Canada resolve to work not only for stopping or 
banning nuclear tests but for their total destruction, they will succeed in 
eliminating the threat of nuclear warfare in the future. 


4. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
FOR PEACE AND PROGRESS 


T hree years ago, our late Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru had, 
in a memorable address to the United Nations General Assembly on 
November 10, 1961, appealed for emphasising the elements of cooper¬ 
ation rather than of conflicts between the nations and peoples of the 
world. He had said ; *‘We live in this world of conflict, and yet the world 
goes on, undoubtedly, because of the cooperation among the nations 
and the individuals. Little is known or little is said about the coopera¬ 
tion that is going on, but a great deal is said about every point of conflict. 
Therefore the world is full of this idea that the conflicts go on and we 
live on the verge of a disaster.” 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s suggestion that the Assembly might con¬ 
sider devoting a year to International Cooperation aroused enthusi¬ 
astic response and culminated in the adoption of a resolution by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly designating 1965, the 20th year of the United Nations, 

Message on the occasion of the International Cooperation Year on December 31, 
19«4 
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as the International Cooperation year. The United Nations has un¬ 
doubtedly become the symbol and embodiment of the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of the peoples of the world for peace, justice and progress. The lofty 
principles enshrined in the UN Charter constitute a testament of faith 
in the future of mankind. This faith can be maintained and strengthened 
only by the united effort of all to rid the world of the ancient ills of hun¬ 
ger, ignorance and disease and of the new terror of a nuclear holocaust.* 

There was a time when man, for lack of knowledge of the physical 
world, was helpless in meeting the dark forces of nature. Today, he has 
acquired the means to improve his condition through the unprecedented 
growth of science and technology which have uncovered many of nature’s 
secret and hidden treasures. What is holding him back is selfishness 
and greed which hinder the full exploitation and equitable sharing of the 
world’s resources and mutual fear and prejudice which divert precious 
resources into the wasteful production of mighty war machines—not only 
wasteful but incredibly dangerous and terrifying in this age of nuclear 
weapons and other means of mass destruction. 

The year of International Cooperation serves to remind us all that 
it is only through practical acts of cooperation, whether in raising the 
standards of millions in the poor countries or in restoring freedom and 
equality to the oppressed nations and races or even in the conduct of our 
daily lives, that peace can be strengthened and the well-being of humanity 
assured. 


5. WARS CANNOT SETTLE BORDERS 


W HEN I WAS invited by you to receive an honorary degree from the 
University of McGill I was somewhat sceptical about my eligibility for 
this honour. However, 1 have accepted it in all humility and, indeed, 
I feel so grateful for your very generous gesture. I realise McGill is one 
of Canada’s oldest and most distinguished universities and one which 
has developed close ties with India. Our esteemed President Dr. Radha- 
krishnan delivered a convocation address at this University some years 
ago, and in 1955 he delivered the renowned Beatty Memorial Lectures. 

McGill University has in recent years devoted considerable scholarship 
to the study of India. I have learnt with pleasure that a centre for de¬ 
veloping area studies has been set up which is engaged in teaching and 
research on India’s economy, political system and society. It is interesting 
to know also of the Institute for Islamic Studies in McGill University. 


Speech at the special convocation of the McGill University, Canada, on June 14,1965 
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As you know, India has the third largest Muslim population in the world, 
numbering some 50 million. The interest of Canadian scholars in India 
is gratifying, and I am very pleased to learn that it is proposed to set up 
an Institute of Indian Studies at McGill University which will enable 
Canadian scholars and students to carry out researches on India. 

Canada has provided training for over 700 students and technicians 
from India under the Colombo Plan as well as about ISO students under 
the Commonwealth Scholarship Plan. With the projected Institute of 
Indian Studies at McGill, India will be in a position to welcome Canadian 
scholars and students and make available to Canadian centres of learning 
research material from India. 

Because of its association with India, I had heard about the McGill 
University a long time ago. I come not as a visitor but as a pilgrim to 
this seat of learning, and I see in McGill a flourishing institution of aca¬ 
demic study and a university whose maturity reflects the maturity of your 
country. 

The biggest problem facing humanity today is how to avert violent 
conflicts and conflagrations. Even after the conclusion of the last devas¬ 
tating war, the world has never been completely at peace. There has been 
turmoil and violence continuously in one part of the world or the other 
during the last twenty years. There are warlike words and pronounce¬ 
ments heard so often in many parts of the world. And so nations 
and people live in the uneasy twilight between war and peace. A great 
many conflicts in the world have arisen because of attempts by some powers 
to alter historical boundaries by force. It seems important that the exist¬ 
ing borders and frontiers of different countries should be accepted and 
they should not be disturbed through violence. If there is a dispute or 
a difference, the matter should be settled peacefully, even if it means waiting 
and delays for some time. To commit aggression for the rectification of 
border disputes is dangerous and will inevitably lead to bigger conflicts. 
It would be advisable, therefore, for international bodies to give serious 
thought to this matter and to resolve on abjuring violence for the 
solution of frontier or border disputes. 

There is so much suspicion and distrust between countries and coun¬ 
tries. Distrust begets distrust and the result is doubts and misgivings. This 
is the main reason for the differences which exist between the great power 
blocs. If for a moment the bigger countries could get over their complexes 
and try to understand each other better, things could definitely improve. 
Conflicts might arise in the case of smaller countries also. But if the cold 
war atmosphere has to be averted, it is essential that the bigger countries 
should start thinking and acting in a somewhat different way. Why 
should it be taken for granted that they will always live at loggerheads 
with each other. The general fear amongst the big^r countries is be¬ 
cause none is aware of its position on account of the threat of attack from 
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one against the other. The fact of the matter is that none of the bigger 
countries really want to attack each other. But the fear is there and it 
persists. The United Nations might as well consider if there could be 
any truce between the big powers which are in conflict with each other. 
There should be a period of calculated and deliberate truce entered into 
between the big powers. This period should be fully utilised in searching 
for avenues to further strengthen peace through disarmament. 
effort should also be made for greater cultural and economic contacts bet¬ 
ween countries during this period. 

It is a matter of great regret that the situation in Vietnam has de¬ 
teriorated of late and the end of hostilities is not yet in sight. We would 
like to see the people of Vietnam enjoy their freedom and indepen¬ 
dence without any interference from outside, from any quarter whatso¬ 
ever. They must be left free to work out solutions to their own 
problems. It is a matter of satisfaction that both our countries, Canada 
and India, are agreed that all hostilities in Vietnam should cease so 
that negotiations may take place. It is my firm belief that Canada, India 
and other like-minded countries, which are wedded to peace, must persist 
in their efforts to prevent the situation from deteriorating further. 

We seem to have entered a new phase in which there is a great danger 
of proliferation of nuclear weapons. A new element of anxiety has 
thus appeared on the international horizon. Despite ov:rwhelming 
world public opinion against nuclear weapons and nuclear weapon test¬ 
ing, new nations are acquiring or aspiring to acquire nuclear weapons. 
Today at least half a dozen nations, in addition to those which are already 
nuclear powers or have exploded nuclear weapons, have the capacity 
to produce nuclear weapons within a short time. With each new nation 
becoming a nuclear power, a sense of fear among the others increases and 
alongside comes the desire to produce nuclear weapons for ensuring 
their own security. It is becoming fashionable in some quarters to possess 
nuclear weapons, both as a symbol of power and as an assurance of secu¬ 
rity—though both these aspects are highly exaggerated—and with every 
new nation that acquires nuclear weapons, the danger of world war in¬ 
creases. 

We are among the countries which have the capability to produce 
nuclear weapons. We have enough know-how and scientific skill to do 
so. We have, however, decided, despite the dangers to which we are 
exposed, as a matter of deliberate policy not to produce nuclear weapons 
and to use nuclear energy for peaceful purposes only. 

In this context disarmament has acquired even greater urgency than 
before. Disarmament is the problem of problems, and on the solution 
of it depends the future of humanity. Although all members of the United 
Nations have pledged themselves to achieving the goal of general and 
complete disarmament, progress in this direction so far has been on 
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the whole disappointing. It is true that nuclear weapon tests in the 
atmosphere, on the ground and under water have stopped—except by one 
nation, the People’s Republic of China. 

It is necessary that the question of disarmament should be taken 
up in the United Nations, in the Disarmament Committee and in all 
international forums which are concerned with this matter, with the 
utmost possible speed. No time should be lost. We have to move towards 
a world without war for which humanity yearns. There is, fortunately, 
much in the world today which gives cause for hope and encouragement. 
The last few decades have seen great achievements in the field of human 
rights and the emergence into freedom of peoples and nations from colo¬ 
nial rule. The major part of Asia and Africa was at one time under 
the rule of foreign powers. Today the peoples of Asia and Africa 
are free, independent and sovereign and masters of their own destiny. The 
emergence of these new nations has given a new dimension to international 
relations. The United Nations is richer for their presence. New forces 
have been generated for working towards the realisation of the ideal of 
social and economic progress, not for the privileged few, but for all 
humanity. 

We in India are engaged in the tremendous task of building a better 
world for our 470 million people. We know by experience that the 
task is not an easy one; and the same difficulties that we are experiencing 
are felt by most developing nations in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
which today form a large majority of the world’s population. Two-thirds 
of the world's population belongs to the category of the developing or 
underdeveloped nations. There is a ferment among them. They want 
to catch up with the more advanced nations. They are in a hurry and 
they are impatient. International cooperation in the economic field 
needs to be reinforced and strengthened so that the aspirations of the 
people in these countries are fulfilled. 


6. CALL FOR END TO VIETNAM WAR 


Q uestion : Mr. Prime Minister, would you comment for us on what 
you think might be the possible method of achieving a cease-fire in 
Vietnam and getting negotiations started? 

Answer : I do think that achieving cease-fire is by no means an easy 
matter. The attitude of the countries concerned has greatly stiffened 
during the last one month or two, if I might say so. It is my hope that 
in case bombing is stopped there might be a better climate for having some 
Excerpts from a Press conference in Ottawa, Canada, on June 14, 1965 
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kind of talks and discussions. What is essential is that hostilities should 
come to an end and then a conference of the Geneva type might be 
held in which the greatest issues involved could be discussed and a 
cease-fire arrived at. 

Question : How do you evaluate the recent cease-fire attempt on the 
part of the United States, and its usefulness? 

Answer : Well, it is good that the United States thought of it and 
stopped the bombing for a few days, but perhaps the ground should have 
been prepared in a better way, and there should have been some kind 
of regular announcement that the United States had thought of stopping 
the bombing: it might have produced a somewhat better result. 

Question : Tn the morning paper there is a story from Saigon which 
says that a United States air-borne troop is being committed to battle 
there. Can you comment on the likely consequences of this type of in¬ 
volvement by the United States? 

Answer : What shall 1 comment except to say that it will further 
complicate matters and it will add to the present seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, do you have any new plans to try 
to persuade North Vietnam or communist China to come to a con¬ 
ference table as President Johnson proposed? 

Answer : We have no specific plan as such, but there might be dis¬ 
cussions m different forums in the course of the next few days or the next 
few weeks; and it is just possible that something positive might come out of 
these discussions or these meetings. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, m that connection can you comment 
on Mr. Martin’s suggestion that the North Veitnamese be given per¬ 
mission to include in their delegation representatives of the National 
Liberation Front ? 

Answer : You mean the suggestion was considered ? 

Question : One of the papers said, in regard to the situation, that 
the Indian Prime Minister has agreed with the suggestion of the Cana¬ 
dian Government and Mr. Lester Pearson. Have you comments on 
this, or do you know what the attitude of Hanoi may be? Is it possible 
that Hanoi may nominate them on the delegation? 

Answer : There has been no specific agreement on this matter. 1 
am not aware as to what the attitude of North Vietnam would be but, 
as I said, the suggestion made by the Foreign Minister of Canada deserves 
consideration. 

Question : The communique states that a military solution is neither 
practical nor desirable. Not desirable from whose point of view, under 
Vietcong trying to achieve victory? 

Answer : Desirable, of course, from the point of view of people of 
Vietnam — the feelings of the people who have been afflicted with 
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all the sufferings. Besides, no one has said, as far as I know, that this 
matter could be solved militarily. I think that perhaps the thinking 
of the United States is along the same lines; they also feel that it is 
much better to settle it peacefully rather than through military 
means. 

Quration : Mr. Prime Minister, are you concerned about the possi¬ 
bility of any further attack on your country by China, and does the fact 
that China is an emerging nuclear power cause any further concern 
than you have had in the past? 

Answer : 1 do not know what the intention of China is. They are 
concentrated on our frontier — their armies — and it is a con¬ 
stant threat to our country. There is no doubt that the explosion of 
the nuclear bomb has caused great concern to us and to our people. 
We are, however, decided that we will not manufacture nuclear weapons. 
We would not make them. Yet, we are very particular that the world as 
a whole should consider how to stop further proliferation of nuclear weap¬ 
ons. It is a matter of vast importance, because if what China has done 
leads other countries to attempt the smae approach, then humanity, or 
mankind at large, would be in constant danger of nuclear war; there¬ 
fore, I say it is essential that all available steps be taken to think of 
measures towards eliminating nuclear weapons. 

Question : Sir, can you say what steps might be taken particularly 
to prevent this proliferation, and what is the best forum for doing it ? 
The communique mentions eighteen members. 

Answer : Yes, 1 think the disarmament committee is the proper 
agency to think over these matters. The latest proposals have been put 
forward by different countries, and they have made certain suggestions. 

I would not like to go into them. Possibly you would like China to parti¬ 
cipate in the disarmament committee proceedings. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, the communique deplores the increas¬ 
ing tendency to use force to settle border disputes. Does that include 
India’s border as well ? If so, how is one to interpret how India seized 
Portuguese territory by military means ? 

Answer : What India did is an old story; what has happened on 
Indian borders is something very new and very recent. What we agreed 
to at the Non-Alignment Conference that the border problems should not 
be settled by means of force, is I think, a sound principle. In case there 
are differences they should as far as possible be discussed around the 
table. 

Question : Would you comment on the legality of colonialism ? I 
believe our standard of colonialism is not legal, ab initio, and this was 
declared in the United Nations resolutions. Would you comment on the 
legal position of Portuguese territory, and Angola, and these other terri¬ 
tories—^how they claim protection of borders ? 
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Answer : So far as borders are concerned, they relate to two sover¬ 
eign states; whereas, in the matter of colonies the issue is entirely different. 
It is a question pertaining to the independence or self-government of the 
people residing there. No foreign power should keep any area of any 
other country under subjugation. It is entirely the full right of the people 
to seek self-determination, and India has always lent full support to the 
freedom of colonies. We still stick to that same view. • 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, we continue to get reports of very 
serious economic conditions in India. Would you tell us how you 
feel about these and what progress has been made ? 

Answer : There have been economic difficulties in our country, but 
we have tried to get over them through attempting various measures. 
We had to face shortage of food last year, and we had to import a good 
deal from other countries. Canada also came to our help and supplied 
us with about 100,000 tonnes of wheat. Our food position has improved 
this year, because we had a very good crop of both rice and wheat. How¬ 
ever, I would like to remove the impression that there is starvation in India 
and people are dying from starvation. There has been no single case 
of death by starvation, and we have every hope that in the coming years 
it will be possible to increase our agricultural production and build up 
a stock, both by the help of indigenous stocks and through imports from 
abroad. But sometimes the time comes when we may have to depend 
on imports. 

There is a foreign exchange difficulty as well—it is very recent, the 
last couple of months—^and it has become a serious problem with us. 
We are, however, taking the greatest measures in order to meet this situ¬ 
ation, and I am sure we will get over it. 

Question : Will your country be able to get over it by itself, or will 
it have to increase its request for aid from countries outside of India ? 

Answer : Well, we will have to do both. Naturally, we will have 
to depend more on ourselves, and then we may have to ask for loans 
from others. 

Question : Do you feel your country can remain a non-aligned nation 
indefinitely, particularly with the resurgence of Communist China, and if 
so, how effective a peace-keeping role do you think India can play ? 

Answer : Non-alignment is a policy which we have accepted and 
adopted deliberately. It is a policy which helps us in keeping out of 
power blocks as such, and I do not think we can afford to change it. In 
fact, more and more countries have or will accept or adopt this policy. 
What is your other question ? 

Question : I asked, how effective a role you feel India could play 
in peace-keeping in the future ? 

Answer : I think a non-aligned country has greater chances in helping 
to maintain peace. India has been playing its own role in this regard, and we 
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hope to continue playing it and to contribute to its logical objective. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, if attacked again by China, would 
India again seek military assistance from the Western democracies, includ¬ 
ing the United States ? 

Answer : Why consider that hypothetical question ? If it comes to 
that, India will consider what it has to do. 

Question : Do you know when you may visit the United States ? 

Answer : I do not know. But, anyhow, it will not be possible for 
me to go to Washington from Ottawa. The President has invited me 
to visit there sometime in the autumn, but it will not be possible because 
our Parliament will be in session. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, the other day our Foreign Minister 
told a committee here in relation to Vietcong aggression in South 
Vietnam that if South Vietnam were conquered by force and if the rest of 
the world sits by and lets this happen, because it is merely a civil war, we 
would be guilty of an error as serious as that made in Munich. How 
do you regard that ? 

Answer : We believe in the freedom and independence of Vietnam, 
and we are of the opinion that the two Vietnams should unite. It is 
important that these countries be given every opportunity to develop 
and flourish on their own, and in keeping with their own genius. It would 
not be desirable for any foreign country to intervene in South 
Vietnam, or Vietnam, or any other country of South-East Asia. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, one of the four conditions laid down 
by North Vietnam as a prelude to negotiations is the withdrawal of the 
U.S. troops from Vietnam. Do you support this ? 

Answer : 1 do think that ultimately it should mean the withdrawal 
of U.S. forces. 

Question : On the question of peace-keeping in the United Nations, 
so long as there is no discussion towards making the U.N. effective again 
as a peace-keeping agency, would you agr^ that it is necessary that the 
General Assembly regain the power to authorise peace-keeping operations, 
if the Security Council cannot act ? 

Answer : Well, generally it is for the Security Council to consider 
it and make decisions. However, as you are aware, there is considerable 
difference of opinion over this. I would not like to indicate my views, 
on the details of this question just at the present. 

QuestioD : Mr..Prime Minister, could you give us your views on the de¬ 
cision in the Middle East, following your discussions with President Nasser, 
as to how long, you feel, Canadians and Indians, among others, will have 
to remain in the United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East ? 

Amwer : It is very difficult for me to say how long the forces will 
have to stay there. It is one of the problems which is naturally a 
serious one and is under active consideration of the international com- 
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munity, I do hope that as far as possible it would be peacefully settled. 
It is difficult for me to indicate the time it would take. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, what do you think is perhaps the 
most important issue that will come before the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ meeting in London? 

Answer ; How do you make a distinction between one item and an¬ 
other ? It will be ultimately for the Prime Ministers to decide which iteifis 
are more important and which are less important. 

Question : Do you feel the forthcoming talks with Chou En-lai will 
help to facilitate peace negotiations in Vietnam ? Have you any plan 
which you propose to give 7 

Answer : We will be meeting in conference; and in the conference 
and its surroundings there are many opportunities for different delegations 
to meet and have a conference themselves. But before an important 
meeting it is always better to have some kind of preliminary preparation, 
discussions for preparing the ground for a summit meeting. As I said, 
we may have an opportunity to meet each other in the conference. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, in your absence from India the Action 
Committee of Kashmir has started what it calls a non-violent campaign 
to gain the right of self-determination by the people of Kashmir. Can 
you say what the prospects for settlement of the Kashmir question are, 
and if Sheikh Abdullah will be retained in detention ? 

Answer : He thinks he is detained. 

Question : Will he continue in detention indefinitely ? 

Answer : One does not know. It all depends on the situation as it 
happens, as it changes and as it develops. 

Question : Mr. Prime Minister, do you think there is any imminent 
danger of China intervening in the Vietnam situation ? 

Answer : In the solution ? 

Question : Directly in the war there ? 

Answer : If 1 base my reply on the indications as they are at present, 
there does not seem to be much chance of direct intervention by China 
in the present conflict there, although they hold very strong views. 


7. NO MILITARY SOLUTION TO 
VIETNAM CONFLICT 


T AM INDEED grateful to you not only for the excellent lunch, but also for 
arranging this admirable opportunity for meeti ng so m a ny distinguished 
Speech at a Press luncheon hosted by Indian Journalists’ Association in London 
on June 17, 196S 
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persons from the world of the. press. It is quite evident that the Indian 
journalists in London hold a truly unique position. 

As you know, 1 have just returned after a five-day visit to Canada. 
Although I was able to see only a very small part of that vast country, 

I was very much impressed by its beauty and by the sincerity and friend¬ 
liness of the Canadian Government and people. My talks with Mr. Lester 
Pearson and his colleagues were very cordial throughout and we found 
ourselves in agreement on important matters we discussed. I think our 
two countries which have already done so much to maintain peace in differ¬ 
ent areas of the world can cooperate very fruitfully in seeking a solution 
to some of the difficult problems that still exist. 

It gives me great pleasure to be in London just now for the Common¬ 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. It is the first time that I am parti¬ 
cipating m this unique gathering. I am looking forward to the discussions 
which will go on during the next few days and I hope that these will lead 
to at least some easing of the many tensions and difficulties with which 
we arc all faced. I will not dwell further on this because you will be follow¬ 
ing the discussions from day to day. 

Almost Immediately after the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference, there will be the Afro-Asian Conference at Algiers. As one of 
the original sponsors of the first Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung in 
1955, India is prepared to do all it can to make the conference a success. 
Unfortunately, some differences have already arisen in the matter of admis¬ 
sion of members, etc., and unless these are amicably settled, there might 
be difficulties. It is also necessary that no bilateral disputes are taken 
up for discussion as otherwise it would lead to needless controversy. There 
are plenty of major problems to occupy the attention of the Afro-Asian 
countries, and it is very much to be hoped that they will be able to give a 
valuable lead m respect of some of them. The foremost problem, of course, 
is the maintenance of peace. Closely linked with it is the problem of dis¬ 
armament, while others of great importance are the ending of colonial and 
racial discrimination, and economic development and collaboration. The 
Afro-Asian nations are almost all of them in the category of under-deve¬ 
loped nations and they have to decide together how they can help one 
another in their struggle for better lives for their people. 

The problem of problems at the moment is, of course, the problem of 
Vietnam. No doubt this problem will figure largely in the discussions, 
both at the Commonwealth Conference and at the Afro-Asian Conference. 
It is difficult at the moment to suggest a way out, because the attitude on 
both sides has hardened so much, but the other countries of the world 
should persist in their efforts to bring about some relaxation of the situa¬ 
tion. The endeavour should be to get the talks started, and if this can 
be achieved, this fact in itself will lead to a lessening of tensions. I think 
it will help if the air bombing of North Vietnam is stopped, because the 
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only effect of such bombing is to make a bad situation worse. I hope 
that the North Vietnamese will also consider making a pause. The one 
thing that is certain beyond doubt is that the problem of Vietnam cannot 
be resolved through the process of armed conflict. There has to be a halt 
to the fighting from both sides. T hope that the call of the 17 non-alig¬ 
ned nations will not go unheeded because there is no other path to a peace¬ 
ful settlement. * 

As far as India is concerned, there is nothing we want more passionately 
than peace. No country can give greater proof of its devotion to peace 
than India already has done by deciding not to go in for nuclear weapons, 
despite all the risks that such a decision entails. Considering the situation 
with which we are faced on our northern borders it would have been under¬ 
standable if we had also elected to develop our considerable nuclear capa¬ 
city for defence purposes, but any such step by us or by one or two other 
powers might well have started a race for nuclear weapons, and this is a 
race which once begun will hardly ever stop. 

We in India are wholly pre-occupied in the gigantic task we have taken 
up of raising the standard of living of our people. The 460 million or so 
of our people constitute a sizable part of the population of the world, and 
anything that is done to improve their lot is of advantage to the world com¬ 
munity itself. Despite the almost overwhelming magnitude of the task, 
we have sought to achieve our objectives in an environment of freedom 
and social justice. 

To an audience as knowledgeable as this, I do not have to trace the his¬ 
tory of our democratic experiment, or of our economic progress, or of our 
efforts to bring the maximum measure of social justice to all our people. 
In all these endeavours, we are facing trials and difficulties which make 
news and attract the headlines. The steady continuing progress is not so 
spectacular and hence is less well known. Perhaps because of its very 
success, our experiment of achieving development within the framework 
of free institutions is taken for granted. Our methods of democratic soci¬ 
alism, our freedom of the press and public opinion, our record of impartial 
and readily available justice, could be the envy of many a more developed 
country. And I reiterate that we remain wedded to these methods what¬ 
ever may be our troubles ahead. 

In a nation whose population is now rising above the 460 million 
mark, our aim is that in another five years every child will be able to get 
free schooling up to the age of 14, that there should be a minimum of medi¬ 
cal assistance and housing for every family in the land and that every per¬ 
son would be able to get sufficient food and clothing. To many of you 
these aims seem very modest, and so they are. But to achieve even this, 
we have to strain ourselves to the extreme and harness every limited re¬ 
source for the development of both industry and agriculture. 

I often hear criticism that we are embarking on too many exprasive 
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major projects which fritter away our meagre resources. It is true that we 
have some large projects, but in the sum total these are relatively modest. 
The overwhelming growth of pupulation, particularly in the rural areas, can 
no longer be sustained by agriculture, however much we may improve it 
and it is our determination to do so. But the larger part of the increase 
must be catered for in industrial projects if our people are to find a decent 
livelihood. And as we build our own steel plants, atomic power stations, 
supersonic aircraft and other complicated mechanical devices we find 
that there is no skill or technology that we cannot master. 

In the world of tomorrow, there should be prosperity all round and 
there should be no distinction between developed and under-developed 
countries. In this current development decade proclaimed by the United 
Nations it is, however, essential that the needs of the developing countries 
receive due attention. 

During the two important conferences that will be taking place in the 
next few days, there will be a good deal of discussion amongst statesmen 
of the world and these wilt undoubtedly have beneficial results. Even 
more important, however, is the attitude of the common man in all the 
countries. If every citizen of the world is freed from want and poverty, 
and is given an opportunity to lead a reasonably happy life, then the pre¬ 
sent climate would definitely change for the better. That is why I would 
urge that the problem of raising the standards of living in the poorer coun¬ 
tries of the world is one that admits of no delay. If our people are able 
to lead contented lives, if there is development of art and culture, if there 
is greater contact and association with the citizens of different countries, 
then we would have come very near to the goal we all seek to reach — 
world free from the fear of war and one at peace with itself. 

Once again, Mr. President, may I thank you and your members for 
the hospitality you have so warmly extended to us. 


8. NO NUCLEAR UMBRELLA FOR INDIA 


Q uestion : What is your attitude to the offers of ‘nuclear umbrella* 
for India ? 

Answer: I do not think that there has been any such offer made and 
I would also like to make it clear that I had never asked for ‘nuclear 
umbrella’ for India alone. What I had said was that the major nuclear 
powers have to consider as to how to obviate the threat of nuclear weapons 

Answers to qoestioits posed at the luncheon hosted by the Indian Journalists* 
Asso^tion in London on June 17, 196S 
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against those countries which do not possess them. This is a matter which 
will have to be considered by the Disarmament Committee and the United 
Nations. As I said it is not one country which is involved. There are 
many other countries which do not possess nuclear weapons. In fact, a 
solution has to be found for all of them. 

Question: Regarding relations with Israel? 

Answer: May I say that we have recognised Israel but we have not. 
exchanged diplomatic representatives between the two countries. 

We have a Consulate for trade in India and we have decided that 
that should be enough for the time being. 

Question: Have you already received President Johnson’s renewed 
invitation for visiting Washington when you stated in Ottawa the other 
day that a visit this fall would not be possible? Would you consider a 
visit to Washington at some other time? 

Answer: What has appeared in some of the newspapers is not correct 
at all—^that I have cancelled my visit or rejected the request of President 
Johnson. In fact, I had sent my reply from Delhi itself and I had merely 
said that it would not be possible for me to visit the United States during 
autumn because we will be having our session of the Parliament then. Of 
course, I have enforced no ban on myself visiting the United States and 
whenever it is convenient and appropriate I would certainly like to go. 

Question: What initiative can the Commonwealth take to get both the 
United States and China to agree to negotiate a settlement on Vietnam? 

Answer: Well, I think you will agree that we have not yet begun dis¬ 
cussing this matter in the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
We might be discussing it this afternoon and perhaps tomorrow morning. 

It will be premature. 

Question: What do you think this Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference can usefully do about Southern Rhodesia? 

Answer: This is another delicate question and it would be advisable 
that it is left for discussion first in the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. As you are aware there are different views on this matter 
and it will be much better that the members of the Commonwealth Con¬ 
ference should have a discussion amongst themselves first and try to iron 
out their differences. 

Question: Can you foresee the circumstances in which India would 
make nuclear weapons? 

Answer: I do not know why you should be so anxious to know when 
we will be able to make nuclear weapons. It is much better that no 
such eventuality arises in which India will have to make nuclear weapons. 
We have to work for the elimination of nuclear weapons rather than 
make them. 

Question: Do you welcome an increased British military commitment 
East of Suez? What do you feel is its principal value? 
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Answer: 1 do not think this needs any comment from me. I would 
leave it to our British friends to consider and decide about it. 

Question: Could you say a few words about relations between India 
and Pankistan? 

Answer: Our relations are still good and we want that they should 
remain so. Unfortunately there has been a development in the Rann of 
Kutch. It has greatly hurt us and hurt the feelings of our country btit 
as you are aware an effort is being made by the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom to bring about some kind of an agreement on this 
matter between India and Pakistan. I hope and we all wish that his efforts 
will succeed and an agreement arrived at. 

Question: In the light of the confirmed opinion that television is of 
utmost importance, what steps are being taken by the Government of 
India to develop TV in the country? 

Question: What are the British Government’s views about the old 
British maps and documents which have been taken to support the 
Indian position on the Rann of Kutch? 

Question: Do you think there is any likelihood of a meeting bet¬ 
ween you and President Ayub in London? 

Answer: 1 agree that we should have television system in India and 
we have decided very recently in the Cabinet that we should try to deve¬ 
lop it. The matter has to be carefully examined and details, etc, drawn up. 

About the British maps, etc., all the maps clearly indicate that Kutch 
formed part of India. Kutch was a princely State and when partition 
took place Sind went over to Pakistan. As far as I am aware all the 
British maps show and give the same indication. But as I said I would 
not like to go into this matter just at present because there are talks going 
on. As far as President Ayub is concerned I have met him this morning 
and we had a very happy meeting. 

Question: Would the Prime Minister tell us which figures in the British 
or Indian politics have influenced the formation of his own career? 

Answer: Indian naturally. I was tremendously impressed and influ¬ 
enced by Mahatma Gandhi and in fact I gave up my studies at his call in 
the year 1920. Since then I have been a humble worker of the Congress 
and have taken part in the political struggle and after the attainment of 
Independence I have functioned both in the U.P. Legislative Assembly as 
well as in Parliament. I have had the good • fortune of working with 
Prime Minister Nehru for about 35 years and naturally 1 was deeply 
influenced by him. 

Here, of course, I must say that no politician in the UK has had any 
special influence on me. Of course, there were great men as Prime Ministers 
in the U.K. But it is true that some writers and some of the authors here 
did create a great impact on me and had influence on my thinking. One 
of them was—although it may not be possible at present to agree with 
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him hundred per cent—Bertrand Russell. Although basically 1 still agree 
with him but as a man in politics and in administration it is not so easy 
to translate his theory into practice. But I must say that I have the highest 
admiration for him. 

1 would also like to say that when 1 was in prison I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of reading most of the works of Prof. Laski and it helped me in 
becoming somewhat progressive. * 

In a different way [ have been greatly impressed by the writings of 
Julian Huxley also. 

1 need not mention other names because there is hardly any 
time. 


9. NON-ALIGNMENT AND PEACE 
VITAL FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Question : The conditions and problems in international relations 
which are in a process of permanent change bring with them 
some new definite qualities, fn these conditions, how do you see the role 
of the non-aligned countries and the evolution of their policy? 

How do you conceive further concrete application of the non-align¬ 
ment principles in the present international situation in the world from 
the aspect of the Cairo Declaration? 

Answer: It is true that the pattern of international relations keeps evol¬ 
ving continuously. Even so, the non-aligned countries have a distinct 
role to play. The basic object of this policy of non-alignment has always 
been to develop and foster an area of peace and to endeavour in every 
way possible to reduce tensions. The greatest possible stress has been 
laid on the preservation of peace. This is vital also for the political stability 
and economic development of many countries which have only recently 
achieved independence from foreign rule. 

Since the initial formulation of the concept of non-alignment, many 
more countries have achieved independence and they have joined their 
predecessors in the quest for peace and in the task of improving the living 
standards of their people in an atmosphere of peace and harmony. The 
non-aligned countries have a positive role to play in the world of to¬ 
day which is unfortunately in a state of turmoil in several spots. 

You have referred to the Cairo Declaration. This Declaration gives a 
detailed analysis of the causes of tensions in the world and suggests steps for 

Text of an interview with Yugoslav correspondents in Kew Delhi before his Sta^e 
visit to Yugoslavia in June, 1965 
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the elimination of tension. Stress has been laid on the earliest possible 
liberation of countries still under colonial rule. The classical form of colo¬ 
nialism is fortunately on its way out and only Portugal remains its major 
champion. The nations of the world, particularly the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries, have raised their voice against the suppression of freedom in the 
Portuguese colonic, and it is to be hoped very much that Portugal will 
soon face the realities of the situation. 

Old imperialism is fast dying. We have all to work for the achieve¬ 
ment of a world order in which all nations are truly equal and in which 
no nation can impose its will on others. 

Question: At this moment, due to the existence of several points of 
acute tension, for example Vietnam, the world is passing through a phase 
of dangerous crisis. In your opinion what could and should be under¬ 
taken, as the most urgent step, to prevent the dangerous deterioration 
of international situation ? 

Answer: The situation in Vietnam has caused us concern and anxiety. 
This issue has been debated in various forums in the world. Several sug¬ 
gestions have emerged but unfortunately a solution acceptable to differ¬ 
ent parties has not yet been found. I have already given expression to 
my views on this issue. I have nothing more to say at present. I have 
discussed this issue with many world statesmen, including Mr. KLosygin 
and Mr. Lester Pearson. 1 will no doubt discuss it with President Tito 
later. It has always been our view that there can be no military solution 
to the problem of Vietnam. It has to be solved on a political basis by bring¬ 
ing together ail the interested parties so that ultimately the Vietnamese 
people are left alone to decide their destiny without foreign interference 
from any quarter. I know that peace can be achieved in that area only if 
all the parties concerned decide to stop war-like operations. It is the 
desire of all peace-loving nations to prevent an escalation of the 
conflict in Vietnam. They will have to exert continuously to achieve 
this. 

Question: According to your judgement, what is most essential for 
the future progress of India in the e(X>nomic and social sphere? 

Answer: Naturally peace. Peace is the greatest guarantee for the 
speedy development of under-developed countries. India has always 
striven for peace and will spare no efforts to secure a world without war. 

Question: How do you estimate the experience of the Indo-Yugo¬ 
slav collaborations up to now, and where do you see the possibilities of 
further development of the bilateral relations? 

Answer: Trade between India and Yugoslavia has been developing 
steadily in volume. From Rs. 46 million in 1959 it increased to Rs. 200 
million in 1964. There is also greater collaboration between Yugoslavia 
and India in the economic and industrial fields. Yugoslavia has offered 
a credit of Rs. 216 million for the import of machinery and equipment 
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and ships. Recently, there has also been discussion between the two coun¬ 
tries on the question of technical collaboration. 

India and Yugoslavia have an identity of outlook on most international 
issues. The relations between the two have been marked by the utmost 
cordiality and friendship. I am confident that these relations will be fur¬ 
ther strengthened in future. This development is bound to be reflected in 
increasing economic collaboration and trade. 

Question: This is your first visit to Yugoslavia, the country which is 
linked with India by traditional and great friendship. What do you ex¬ 
pect from your forthcoming visit and talks in our country? 

Answer: It is true that I am visiting Yugoslavia for the first time. 
The people of India and Yugoslavia are such good friends that I cannot 
but feel at home in your great country. I am looking forward very much 
to my visit to Yugoslavia and to my talks with President Tito, Mr. Petar 
Stambolic, President of the Federal Executive Council of Yugoslavia and 
others. Both India and Yugoslavia sincerely desire peace in the world. 
J, therefore, attach great importance to my forthcoming discussions with 
President Tito and other Yugoslav leaders. 


10. SOLIDARITY WITH ARAB WORLD 


O N THE GREAT historic occasion of the third Conference of the 
Council of the Kings and Heads of States of the Arab League, I 
have great pleasure in sending to the august gathering the warm and 
cordial good wishes of the Government and people of India for the 
success of the conference. 

The friendly relations between the Arab World and India are historic 
and traditional extending over many centuries. There has always been 
rich and fruitful cultural exchange and ever increasing trade. 

India and all member-States of the Arab League cherish the principles 
of non-alignment, peaceful co-existence, disarmament, anti-colonialism and 
anti-racialism. The Arab countries and India have lent each other signi¬ 
ficant support whenever forces of colonialism have attempted to reassert 
themselves whether in India or in the Arab World. These principles have 
also been the basis of close cooperation in and outside the United Nations 
and in other international conferences. 

India, on its part, firmly adheres to this policy of friendship with the 
Arab countries and has every sympathy with the aspirations of the Arab 

Text of the message sent to the Chairman of the Conference of the Council of 
Kings and Heads of States of the Arab League on September 25, 1965 
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nations. At the Indo-Arab Seminar held in Delhi in February this year, 
several recommendations were made to strengthen fndo-Arab relations in 
the cultural, educational and scientific fields, and these are in the process 
of implementation in cooperation with the Arab League. India is happy 
over the fact that it is the first country outside the Arab World where the 
Arab League has established an independent mission. 

India is also happy to note that this meeting of the Kings and Heads 
of States of the Arab League is taking place when, after nearly three years 
of strife, peace has been established in the Yemen. We are confident that 
peace in the Yemen will further strengthen Arab unity and make it pos¬ 
sible for the Arab nations to play an increasingly greater role for stren¬ 
gthening world peace and promoting human welfare. 

Please convey to their Majesties the Kings and Their Excellencies 
the Heads of Arab States gathered in Casablanca, the esteem and regard 
of the Government and the people of India. I wish them and you all 
success in your deliberations. 



CHAPTER II 


OUR NEIGHBOURS 


1. CEYLON IS CLOSE TO OUR HEARTS 


Y our visit, Madam Prime Minister, is an event of immense 
pleasure to us. Ceylon is so close to us geographically and also to 
our hearts. We have had the honour of welcoming you here previously. 
You took the trouble of being here last at the time of the passing away 
of my great and eminent predecessor Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It was 
so gracious of you to have come on that occasion and sympathised with us 
in our national loss and bereavement. I know how friendly Jawaharlaiji 
was to Ceylon Government and to the Ceylonese people. Long before India 
and Ceylon got their independence, Jawaharlaiji had visited Ceylon and 
as a fighter for freedom he was given a great welcome in your country. 
Everyone of us knows how close and near he was to your distinguish¬ 
ed husband Mr. Bandaranaike. We cherish our friendship with Ceylon 
and it is our earnest hope that the bonds of unity will become stronger in 
future and that we will try to be helpful to each other. I deem it a great 
privilege to welcome you. Madam Prime Minister, to our country and I 
wish to convey to you personally and to your distinguished colleagues 
our happiness at your being with us. 

It is very good of you. Madam Prime Minister, to have decided to visit 
India at this time. We have a small problem between our two countries 
and I know both of us believe that it should be possible to settle it. Some¬ 
times problems may arise between two neighbouring countries but these 
can be settled in a friendly manner. I do not want to go into details as we 
will be having a series of discussions during the next few days. However, 

Speech at a Dinner in honour of Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, in New Delhi on October 22, 1964 ** 
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both you and we have to make earnest efforts towards bringing about a 
settlement. If we agree in principle on the important aspects of this pro< 
blem, the details could perhaps be easily worked out. 

Our thinking on many vital problems in the international held has been 
common and we have worked together in cooperation in the United Nations 
and other international gatherings. Recently ( have had the good fortune 
of meeting you in Cairo at the time of the Non-Aligned Conference. There 
was a general agreement in. our approach and the conference arrived at 
many important and vital decisions. 

Many revolutionary developments have taken place in the world since 
the conference ended. The recent explosion of an atom bomb by China 
has created a stir which is undoubtedly a matter of concern for all of us. 
However, we have always held the view that the use of nuclear weapons 
should be banned by agreement and all nations in the world should unite 
to save humanity from destruction. 1 also feel that those countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, etc., which do not possess nuclear weapons, should 
unite and make a concerted effort to build up necessary public opinion. 
This should have an impact on the countries which are in possession of 
nuclear weapons. 1 must admit that we are passing through a most diffi¬ 
cult period in international relations and we have to act wisely and as far 
as p>ossible in cooperation with each other. 

I must, however, say that for our countries which have recently at¬ 
tained their freedom, it is most important that they should develop econo¬ 
mically. We have to deal with the problems of poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment, of industrial and agricultural development. I know. Madam Prime 
Minister, you fully believe in it and are already engaged in this task. 
Our problems in India are enormous, but we are trying to tackle them as 
effectively as we can. We believe in a planned economy and we are in the 
midst of our Third Five Year Plan. It is our earnest effort that through 
the completion of our plans, we should be able to give a better and pros¬ 
perous life to our men, women and children. To me sometimes many 
other things pale into insignificance when I realise that the difficulties of 
the 460 million people have to be successfully and effectively tackled. 
Let us hope that we will be able to wage war against poverty and unem¬ 
ployment and to build up a new social order. It is also essential that the 
under-developed countries should try to help and cooperate with each other 
for improving the standard of living of their people. I know you feel equal¬ 
ly strongly on the question of peace and economic development of Asian 
and African countries. We all wish you well. 



2. IDENTITY OF PURPOSE AND POLICY 

WITH AFGHANISTAN 


Y our visit is most welcome to us. Afghanistan has fought for its 
independence and preserved it. I know yours is a freedom-loving 
country and that you believe in the freedom of all countries in the world. 
You are wholly opposed to colonialism. It is indeed regrettable that 
we should still have colonies in this world. There are Portuguese colonies 
which are a matter of shame to humanity and to all of us. We have 
also in our midst South Africa where something is happening which is 
un-understandable and unimaginable to all of us. We cannot conceive 
that the kind of apartheid they are observing could be possible in the 
present-day world. 

Having attained our freedom, the most important problem for us 
is that of economic development, industrial progress and progress in the 
agricultural sector also. Our achievement in the industrial sector has 
been significant and 1 am glad that Your Excellency will get an oppor¬ 
tunity to see something of what we have done during the last fifteen 
years. 

Afghanistan and India have many common problems. 1 know 
your main problem is also that of economic development. We can 
cooperate in many matters. For instance, in the matter of training of 
technical personnel, we can be of help and assistance and we would be 
most willing to contribute our mite in this regard. 

In international matters we see eye to eye with each other on almost 
all important problems. You believe in non-alignment and India also 
strongly believes in it. ll was our late Prime Minister Pandit Jawahar- 
lalji who put forward this idea and pursued it to the end. In spite of 
the enormous difficulties we have had to face during the last few years, 
we did not deviate from this policy and 1 think it has paid us in many 
ways. We have accepted the policy of non-alignment but not with any 
selfish motive or purpose. It is acceptable to us because we feel that it 
means independence in thinking and action. It expands the sphere of 
peace and it helps in accepting and adopting the policy of co-existence. 
I know Afghanistan also believes in co-existence and it is important that 
in pursuance of these policies we should work for disarmament and for 
peace. 

What the world needs most today is the maintenance of peace and 
the avoidance of conflicts between nations. Unfortunately the position 
in South-East Asia, specially in the Indochina sector, is fraught 
with difficulties and we have suggested that the conflict which is going on 

Speech at a Dinner in honour of Dr. Mohammed Yousuf, Prime Minister of 
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there at the present moment should be stopped and the dlfterent parties 
concerned should meet and discuss amongst themselves. We have also 
suggested that a Geneva Conference type of meeting might be held so 
that there is a dialogue between the countries concerned and others who 
are interested. This conflict must not escalate. 

The world as a whole is full of problems and difficulties and it is 
most important that every country which loves its freedom and wants 
to maintain its independence and sovereignty should work for peace 
and try to see that there is disarmament in the world which alone will 
lead to real peace. 


3. A GOODWILL VISIT 


S EVERAL MONTHS AGO, His Majesty the King of Nepal kindly invited 
me to pay a visit to Kathmandu. I went there on April 23 for a short 
visit of about two days. As I said in Nepal, there are no problems of 
any importance or consequence between our two countries; and our rela> 
tions with Nepal are in a very good and healthy state. My visit to Nepal 
was, therefore, a goodwill visit in every sense of the phrase. 

His Majesty's Government and the people of Nepal accorded us a 
warm and affectionate reception. This is symbolic of the friendship 
of the Government and the people of Nepal for our Government and 
people. I should like to take this opportunity of thanking His 
Majesty's Government for the hospitality they extended to us. 

[ had the opportunity of a cordial and friendly exchange of views with 
His Majesty and with the Chairman of His Majesty's Council of Ministers, 
Shri Surya Bahadur Thapu. We exchanged views on the world situation 
and the recent developments in Asia, and 1 am glad to inform the House 
that, as stated in the joint communique issued on the conclusion of my 
visit to Nepal, these talks were characterised by a “broad measure of unity 
and identity of purpose and approach" on all these matters. His Majesty's 
Government agree with us that so far aS the developing countries 
of the world, including Nepal and India, are concerned, there is no 
acceptable alternative to the policies and principles of non-alignment and 
peaceful co-existence, which we have pursued hitherto. 

I was glad to see that Nepal is making progress in the economic, 
social and other spheres of her national life. I am glad to inform the House 
that His Majesty's Government are appreciative of the assistance which 
we have been able to extend. The numerous projects being constructed 

Statement in Parliament on May II, 1965, on his official visit to Nepal 
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in collaboration with ourselves are making rapid progress and the Govern¬ 
ment of Nepal conveyed to me their satisfaction at the speed of progress 
on these projects. 

His Majesty the King inaugurated the Kosi Barrage on April 24 
at a moving ceremony at the barrage site which was attended by a vast 
number of people of India as well as Nepal. This project is an impres¬ 
sive symbol of Indo-Nepal cooperation in removing hunger and poverty 
and in bringing a better and a fuller life within the grasp of our two peoples. 
1 laid the foundation of the Kosi Canal during the same ceremony. 

In conclusion, I am glad to say that I have returned from Nepal rein¬ 
forced in my belief that the friendship between our two countries is last¬ 
ing. Trust and sympathy are the hallmark of our relations with Nepal. 
Goodwill between the two countries and their peoples is plentiful, and the 
desire for cooperation for mutual benefit is all too evident. Because 
of the geographic juxtaposition of the two countries and the numerous 
other bonds that tie them together, the dealings between our two 
governments are extensive, in the course of the conduct of these relations 
at all levels, some minor difUculties are bound to be experienced by one 
side or the other, but there is no reason to think that these difhcuities can¬ 
not be resolved by mutual consultation to the satisfaction and advantage 
of both the countries. In fact, that is happening every day. Apart from high 
level visits and consultations, the officials of the two countries meet practi¬ 
cally every other month to resolve these minor difficulties as they arise and 
to promote and carry forward the cooperation which is vital to both 
the countries. 


4. STRONG LOVE FOR NEPAL 


T here is no doubt that Indo-Nepal relations are very old. They have 
a history behind them and it is this history which links the past with 
the present. We cannot forget the past because the foundation of the pre¬ 
sent is laid on it. But time is changing. The world has seen and is pass¬ 
ing through a great revolution. The face of the world has changed dur¬ 
ing the last ten or fifteen years. Big empires and colonies are falling. 
Only a few still remain. The people of these colonies are fighting against 
injustice and coercion to which they are subjected by the imperialist and 
colonial powers. But there is no doubt that they will win freedom in the 
end and the sympathy of both Nepal and India is with the people of those 
countries which are fighting for fr^dom. 

Speech at the Red Fort reception to the King of Nepal on November 27, 19$S_ 
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The greatest problem before the countries that have attained freedom 
is how to build themselves up and how to improve the economic condition 
of their people. Both India and Nepal are trying to be prosperous and 
to make the life of the people happy. We want to make our country self- 
sufficient in food and in industrial and scientific products. But to be self- 
sufficient or self-dependent does not mean that we should be cut off from 
the outside world. No country can possibly do so. The world has be¬ 
come so small and trade and commerce have developed so much that 
no country can ever dream of remaining aloof from other countries. 

I have talked of our relations in the past but we should also think 
of our relations in the present. We are living in a changed and new world 
and our relations which, as the Maharaja has said, are deep rooted and 
well established, should also be renewed and adapted to the present condi¬ 
tions. 

We do not want to tie ourselves with any bloc or power. We want 
to maintain our freedom, freedom of thought, freedom of work and free¬ 
dom of living as we like. We want to build a society of our own thinking. 
The policy of non-alignment is very necessary for developing countries. 
It saves the world from various kinds of conflicts on the one hand, and 
gives a chance to a country to develop in its own way, on the other. 

I know that Nepal wants peace in the world just as India does. India’s 
policy is a policy of peace. We want peace in our country and in the 
world. Different countries of the world may have different ideologies 
but they can have peaceful relations with other countries. India had to 
take up arms only in self-defence. When there is an attack on a country 
it has got to be defended. We still want to observe the cease-fire honestly- 
and to cooperate in withdrawing our forces. No free country when attack¬ 
ed and when there is a danger to its sovereignty, can ever tolerate humi¬ 
liation. Nepal, I think, would also have acted in the same manner under 
such circumstances. 

India has a strong love for Nepal and will always try to see that the 
prestige and honour of Nepal is enhanced. We believe that your visit to. 
this country will strengthen our mutual friendly relations. 



CHAPTER m 


RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


1. CHINA’S ATOMIC BLAST 


1 HAVE RECEIVED your letter of the 27th of October, 1964, on the atomic 
explosion conducted by China the previous day, along with a state¬ 
ment issued by the Government of the People’s Republic. 

Your Excellency’s letter and the statement repeat the same argu¬ 
ments and make the same proposal which you made in July-August 
1963 when the nations of the world were preparing to sign the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty which Your Excellency’s Government refused to sub¬ 
scribe to. 

As you are aware, over a hundred nations have since adhered to 
that Treaty and the international community has repeatedly hailed the 
Treaty as a significant landmark in the quest of humanity for general 
and complete disarmament. The cessation of atmospheric test explo¬ 
sions, which followed, also reduced radio-activity in the atmosphere and 
consequently the hazards to health which these explosions were inflicting 
on the innocent inhabitants of the earth. This was the first time in the 
history of mankind that the peoples of the world took a concrete step to¬ 
wards the ultimate objective of a disarmed world. Since then, the inter¬ 
national community has taken several steps in that direction, particularly 
towards non-proliferation of nuclear weapons and limitation of the arms 
race by reducing the production of fissionable material for the purpose of 
weapons. I regret to note that the Government of the People’s Republic 
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of China has not only denied its cooperation in this common endeavour 
of the peoples of the world for progress towards the elimination of nuclear 
weapons and general and complete disarmament, but has also placed 
serious obstacles to it. Whatever the political or military considerations, 
the nuclear explosion conducted at Lop Nor on the 16th of October in 
total defiance of the opinion of the nations of the world and in complete 
disregard of the health of its innocent inhabitants is a development that 
the people all over the world must regard as retrograde and deplorable. 

Your Excellency has proposed ‘That a summit conference of all 
countries of the world be convened to discuss the question of the com¬ 
plete prohibition and thorough destruction of nuclear weapons and that, 
as a first step, the summit conference should reach an agreement to the 
effect that the nuclear powers and those countries which may soon become 
nuclear powers undertake not to use nuclear weapons, neither to use them ' 
against non-nuclear countries and nuclear-free zones, nor against each 
other”. As 1 said earlier, this proposal is similar to the one Your Excel¬ 
lency made when the Government of the People’s Republic of China re¬ 
fused to sign the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. My predecessor then replied 
to Your Excellency at some length. He said that general and complete 
disarmament covering conventional weapons and forces, as well as nuclear 
weapons and their means of delivery, was the most urgent and the most 
vital objective of the peoples of the world. Pending the conclusion of a 
comprehensive treaty, it was necessary that immediate and positive steps, 
embracing measures of arms control and limitation and reduction of the 
risks of war, be taken to reduce international tension and build up con¬ 
fidence. The international community had been seized of the problem 
and the United Nations and the Disarmament Committee had been dealing 
with the entire gamut of the problems of disarmament and of a disarmed 
world. My predecessor then enumerated the steps which had already 
been taken and were being taken by the international community in this 
regard. He made particular reference to the stoppage of nuclear weapons 
tests in respect of which an international treaty had just been entered in¬ 
to. He drew attention to the fact that Your Excellency was one of the 
signatories of the Bandung declaration, which stated inter alia that “pen¬ 
ding the total prohibition of the manufacture of nuclear and thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons, the conference appealed to all powers concerned to reach 
an agreement to suspend experiments with such weapons”. He hoped 
that the People’s Republic of China, in harmony with the majority of the 
countries of the world, would subscribe to the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
which was not only a step towards general and complete disarmament 
but also of great significance in saving humanity from the death-dealing 
fall-out resulting from explosions in the atmosphere. 

I regret to say that Your Excellency’s Government has belied this 
hope and ignored the appeal of the peoples of the world. The radio- 
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active fall-out from the Chinese explosion has traversed the atmosphere 
of the globe, spreading its unhealthy debris over the peoples of the world. 
It has also given a set-back to the efforts being made by the international 
community to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons and to bring 
the world nearer to its goal of general and complete disarmament. 

In your letter last year. Your Excellency had ignored conventional 
disarmament. This particular aspect of the matter cannot be absent In 
any proposal from the People's Republic of China which has the largest 
army in the world, not including millions of armed men in the Chinese- 
militia. In your last letter. Your Excellency had also proposed a Summit 
Conference which was to consider the question of prohibition and destruc¬ 
tion of all nuclear weapons and of taking certain measures as initial steps. 
These initial steps included the establishment of nuclear-free zones, in- 
'cluding one which would cover China, and bind her to refraining from the 
export or import of nuclear weapons or technical data for their manufac¬ 
ture, and the cessation of all nuclear tests. This time Your Excellency 
has omitted these suggestions as the People's Republic of China, in com¬ 
plete disregard of its own proposals, has now established China as a nu¬ 
clear weapons zone rather than a non-nuclear zone and conducted a nu¬ 
clear weapons test explosion. Now Your Excellency only suggests that 
the step to be taken should be that nuclear powers should not use nuclear 
weapons. There is no reference to the non-manufacture of weapons, the 
non-possession of weapons or the non-testing of weapons. 

In the reply we had sent to your last communication, we had point¬ 
ed out that the problems of general and complete disarmament, inclu¬ 
ding nuclear and conventional arms were highly complicated matters 
requiring a lot of detailed work and were not matters which could be- 
debated and settled at a large conference of the kind proposed by Your 
Excellency. By their very nature- these intricate issues need to be nego¬ 
tiated in smaller committees and often at the level of experts, as was being 
done by the United Nations. We agreed that it was essential that all 
countries subscribed to a treaty on general and complete disarmament, 
but we felt that a conference of plenipotentiaries of the countries of the 
world could be useful only when substantial progress had been made in 
working out a draft treaty on general and complete disarmament. 

The Government of India continue to adhere to these views, 
which are also the views of the majority of the nations of the world. What 
is needed is not declarations or exhortations but concrete and specific 
steps like cessation of tests, prohibition of the use of fissile material for 
purposes of weapons, non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, reduction 
of large and intimidating armies, etc. In this context, T trust Your Ex¬ 
cellency's Government will take early steps to subscribe to the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty and stop the production of these weapons of mass, 
destruction. 
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The Government of India" believe that general and complete dis¬ 
armament is the most urgent and the most vital problem facing mankind 
today. They have for years urged that a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament be agreed upon as speedily as possible and have lent their 
full support to all measures, comprehensive or partial, preliminary or other¬ 
wise, to that end. They will continue to do so. We believe in the ultimate 
victory of the spirit of humanity over the glorification of war and violence 
to the detriment of the human race. 


2. CHINESE MIGHT WILL NOT DETER US 


1 WANT TO inform the House that this morning we received a commu¬ 
nication from the Chinese Government demanding that within three 
days we should dismantle our defence installations which, they allege, 
are located on their side in Tibet across the Sikkim border. I might, 
for the benefit of the House, read out the relevant portions of the commu¬ 
nication : 

“In its notes the Indian Government continues to resort to its usual 
subterfuges in an attempt to deny the intruding activities of Indian troops 
along the Sino-Indian boundary and the China-Sikkim boundary. This 
attempt cannot possibly succeed. Since cease-fire and troop withdrawal 
were effected along the Sino-Indian border by China on her own initiative 
in 1962, Indian troops have never stopped their provocations, and there 
have been more than 300 instrusions into China either by ground or by air. 
The Chinese Government has repeatedly lodged protests with the Indian 
Government and served warnings to it and has successively notified some 
friendly countries. The facts are there, and they cannot be denied by the 
Indian Government by mere quibbling. Moreover, the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has four times proposed Sino-Indian Joint Investigation into India’s 
illegal construction of military works for aggression on the Chinese side of 
the China-Sikkim boundary but has each time been refused by the 
Indian Government. Now the Indian Government pretentiously says 
that the matter can be settled if only an independent and neutral observer 
should go to the border to see for himself. It further shamelessly asserts 
that Indian troops have never crossed the Sikkim-China boundary which 
has been formally delimited, and that India has not built any military 
works either on the Chinese side of the border or on the border itself. 
This is a bare-faced lie. How can it hope to deceive anyone? 

Statement in Parliament on September 17, 1965 
2 DPD/72—17 
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“As is known to everybody, the Tndian Government has long been 
using the territory of Sikkim against China. Since September 1962, not 
to mention earlier times. Indian troops have crossed the China-Sikkim 
boundary, which was delimited long ago, and have built a large number 
of military works for aggression either on the Chinese side of the China- 
Sikkim boundary or on the boundary itself. There are now fifty-six such ‘ 
military works, large and small, which they have built in the past few years 
all over the important passes along the China-Sikkim boundary, thus 
want only encroaching upon China’s territory and violating her sovereignty. 
In these years the Chinese Government has made thirteen representations 
to the Indian Government. But the Indian Government has ail along 
turned a deaf ear to them and does not have the slightest respect for China's 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. Far from stopping its acts of aggres¬ 
sion, the Indian Government has intensified them by ordering its troops 
to intrude into Chinese territory for reconnaissance and provocations.” 

We are sending a reply to all those points. I will read out the relevant 
portions of our reply: 

“Ever since the Sino-Indian border problem was raised by the Chinese 
Government, the Government of India had made strenuous attempts to 
settle the question peacefully and with honour. Even after the unprovok¬ 
ed Chinese attack across the border in October-November 1962, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India consistently followed the policy of seeking a peaceful 
settlement honourable to both the parties concerned. 

“As has been pointed out in various notes to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment in the past, the Government of India have given strict instructions to 
its Armed Forces and personnel not to cross the international boundary 
in the Eastern and the Middle Sectors and the so-called ‘line of actual con¬ 
trol’ in the Western Sector. The Government of India are satisfied after 
careful and detailed investigations, that Indian personnel as well as air¬ 
craft have fully carried out their instructions and have not transgressed the 
international boundary and the ‘line of actual control’ in the Western Sec¬ 
tor at any time at any place. The Government of India are, therefore, 
absolutely convinced that the allegations contained in the Chinese note 
under reply are completely groundless. The Government of India are 
constrained to reject these allegations and to re-assert emphatically that 
they do not accept the claims to vast areas of Indian territory in the Wes¬ 
tern, Middle and Eastern Sectors of the border put forward in the Chinese 
note under reply. As regards China’s stand on Kashmir and on the pre¬ 
sent unfortunate conflict between India and Pakistan, it is nothing but 
interference on the part of China calculated to prolong and to enlarge the 
conflict.” 

The background of the matter is that, in September 1962, some de¬ 
fence structures were constructed on the Sikkim side of the Sino-Indian 
frontier. These structures have not been in occupation since the cessation 
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of hostilities in November, 1962. Since the Chinese Government alleged 
that some of these structures were on their side of the border, India had 
in its note of September 12,1965, gone to the extent of suggesting that an 
independent observer be allowed to go to this border to see for himself 
the actual state of affairs. The Chinese Government has not, unfortunate¬ 
ly, accepted this reasonable proposal and has reiterated its proposal for 
joint inspection. We are informing the Chinese Government that their 
contention is entirely incorrect. Nevertheless, as an earnest of our desire 
to give no ground to the Chinese for making this a pretext for aggressive 
action we are informing them that we have no objection to a joint inspec¬ 
tion of those points of the Sikkim-Tibet border where Indian personnel 
are alleged to have set up military structures in Tibetan territory. The 
Government of India, on their part, are prepared to arrange such an in¬ 
spection as early as possible at an appropriate o.^:ial level on a mutually 
convenient date. 

We have sent a reply to the Chinese note accordingly and hope that 
the Chinese Government would agree to action being taken as proposed. 

i know that the House would feel concerned about the intentions of 
the Chinese Government. We do hope that China would not take ad¬ 
vantage of the present situation and attack India. The House may rest 
assured that we are fully vigilant and that if we are attacked, we shall fight 
for our freedom with grim determination. The might of China will not 
deter us from defending our territorial integrity. 


3. CHINA SEEKING TO DOMINATE ASIA 


I PLACE ON the Table of the House the text of a further note which 
was handed over to our Charge d’Affaires in Peking yesterday. 

The House will recall that we had taken an attitude calculated to 
maintain peace when replying to the last note which we had received from 
the Chinese Government. It is clear from the kind of response which 
China has sent that what China is looking for is not redress of grievances, 
real or imaginary, but some excuse to start its aggressive activities again, 
this time acting in collusion with its ally, Pakistan. The extension of the 
time-limit for the ultimatum was, in our view, no more than a device to 
gain time to watch what comes out of the discussions in the Security 
Council. 

The allegations which China has been making in the series of notes 
that it has been sending to us are such that they would hardly justify any 

Statement in Parliament on September 20, 1965 
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civilised Government having recourse to force, even if the allegations were 
true. If there are any structures on the Chinese territory in areas where 
the border is delimited and not in dispute even according to the Chinese, 
surely there is nothing to prevent the Chinese Government from having 
them removed instead of suggesting to us that we should have them re» 
moved which would only be possible by our men going into their terri¬ 
tory. Similarly no one can imagine that any Government would threaten 
another on the ground that their cattle have been lifted or on the ground 
that out of the thousands of Tibetans who have sought asylum in this 
country, two or four are being detained here against their wishes. 

To justify its aggressive attitude, China is pretending to be a guardian 
of Asian countries which, according to China, are being bullied by India. 
The basic objective of China, therefore, is to claim for itself a position of 
dominance in Asia which no self-respecting nation in Asia is prepared to 
recognise. Large or small, strong or weak, every country in Asia has the 
fullest right to preserve its independence and sovereignty on terms of equa¬ 
lity. The dominance of the Chinese cannot be accepted by any of them. 
We reject China's claim to tell us anything about what we should or should 
not do about Kashmii which is an integral part of India. Our offer of 
resolving the differences over these minor matters by peaceful moves is 
still open. 

However, China's aggressive intentions are clear from the fact that 
even while they have in their note extended the time-limit by 72 hours, 
in actual fact, they have started firing at our border posts both in Sikkim 
and in Ladakh. If China persists in aggression, we shall defend ourselves 
by all means at our disposal. 


4. CHINESE FABRICATIONS 


I PLACE ON the Table of the House a copy of the Security Council 
resolution dated September 20, 1965, relating to the current conflict 
between India and Pakistan, a conflict which commenced on August S, 
1965, when Pakistan launched a massive attack on India by sending thou¬ 
sands of armed infiltrators across the cease-fire line into our State of Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir. 

The Security Council had demanded that both the Governments should 

order a cease-fire, effective from 12.30 p.m. Indian Standard Time today, 

September 22,1965. On the question of cease-fire, the views of the Govern- 
' “ ■ ■ ■ 

Statement in Parliament on Septembw 22, 1965 
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ment of India were stated in detail and without any ambiguity in my letter 
of September 14 and 15, 1965, addressed to the Secretary-General. As 
stated in these letters, the Government of India had clearly accepted that 
they would order a cease-fire Mnthout any pre-conditions on being inform¬ 
ed that Pakistan had agreed to do the same. On receiving the Security 
Council resolution, therefore, we sent a communication to the Secretary- 
General, in accordance with our earlier stand, informing him that we would 
be prepare to issue orders for a simple cease-fire effective from the ap¬ 
pointed time and date, provided Pakistan agreed to do likewise. 

Throughout yesterday, there was no further message from the Secre¬ 
tary-General but in the early hours of this morning we received a message 
from him advising us to order a unilateral cease-fire in compliance with the 
relevant provisions of the Security Council resolution, with the provision 
that our troops could fire back if they were attacked. This, of course, 
was entirely impossible. In a battle which is continuing, it is just not pos¬ 
sible for one side to ask its soldiers to stop firing, leaving the other side 
free to continue its operations. Our representative at the United Nations 
was, therefore, instructed to inform the Secratary-General accordingly. 

A further report was received a short while ago that at the request of 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan an emergency meeting of t!i3 Security 
Council was convened, at which an announcement was made on behalf 
of Pakistan that they also had agreed to issue orders for a cease-fire and 
cessation of hostilities. From our side the requisite orders are now 
being issued to our field commanders to effect a complete cease-fire by 
3.30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The Security Council resolution refers to other matters which will 
require consideration subsequently. However, the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to matters whieh are of vital importance to us 
and which relate to the present conflict, has been stated by me on more than 
one occasion on the floor of this House and also in my recent communi¬ 
cations to the Secretary-General. 

There will now be cessation of hostilities. Peace is good. However, 
there is still a threat from the Foreign Minister of Pakistan which he held 
out today while speaking in the Security Council. We have, therefore, to 
be very watchful and vigilant. 

The nation has recently been gciig through its greatest trial. The 
times have been difficult but they have served a great purpose. The whole 
world knows now that the people of India-^Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsees and others—constitute a united nation with a deter¬ 
mined common will and purpose. On the battle-front, the supreme sacri¬ 
fice has been made by members of all communities who have shown that 
they are Indians first and Indians last. 

To our Armed Forces, I would like to pay on behalf of this Parlia¬ 
ment and the entire country our warmest tributes. By their valour and 
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heroism they have given a new conscience to the people of Inciia. Those 
who have lost their beloved on the battle-front have made a contribution 
to the preservation of our independence which will never be forgotten by a 
grateful nation. Their sorrow and their pride are shared by the whole 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, Sir, I would now seek your permission to express to all 
the members of this august House, to all the political parties in thecountry^ 
to the leaders of public opinion, of labour organisations, of business and 
industry, and of many other voluntary associations, my feelings of the 
deepest gratitude. In the hour of trial, each one of the 470 million people 
of this country stood shoulder to shoulder to meet the challenge to our 
freedom. 

I would like to inform the House that on September 18, 196S, ( receiv¬ 
ed a message from Mr. Kosygin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
USSR, offering his good offices for bringing about improved relations 
between India and Pakistan. Mr. Kosygin is impelled by noble intentions. 
No one can ever contest the view that ultimately India and Pakistan will 
have to live together as peaceful neighbours. We cannot, therefore say 
no to any efforts which may help to bring about such a situation made by 
those who are sincere and genuine in their feelings of goodwill and friend¬ 
ship. 1 have, therefore, informed Mr. Kosygin that we would welcome his 
efforts and good offices. 

I would also like to give the House some further details about the tragic 
accident in which, the other day we suffered a grievous loss. Investiga¬ 
tions conducted on the spot show that the aircraft in which Shri Balvant- 
ray Mehta was travelling, was shot down by a Pakistani plane. The marks 
on the fuselage establish that gunfire had been used. Preliminary investi¬ 
gations by the Air Force authorities, who also have visited the scene, 
confirm that the aircraft was shot down at a low height. The ammuni¬ 
tion recovered at the site of the crash also proves that the attacking air¬ 
craft was a Pakistani plane. That a non-combatant civilian aircraft should 
have been shot down in this manner is oije of the most inhuman acts which 
we must all deplore and condemn. Shri Balavantrayji, his wife and the 
others who were travelling with him have laid down their lives at the altar 
of the freedom of the country. Their names will remain enshrined in our 
memory. 

We are. Sir, still faced with the Chinese ultimatum. The House is 
aware that almost at the same time when the Chinese Government announ¬ 
ced the extension of the time-limit of the ultimatum to India by 72 hours 
on September 19, their troops started provocative activities at several 
points of the border. On the Sikkim border, about which the Chinese 
have been making progress and threatening allegations, the Chinese troops 
crossed the well-known and delimited boundary at Dongchui La and 
Nathu La on September 20 and 21 respectively. They fired at our obser- 
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vation posts. They have tried also to intrude into our other territories. 
Our Armed Forces have clear instructions to repel the aggressor. 

Yesterday we sent a reply to the Chinese note of September 20 in which 
India was alleged to have intruded into Dum Chale and committed armed 
provocation. The Chinese charge was rejected as a fabrication and 
cover-up for the intrusion and firing at Tsaskur. 

On September 19, the Chinese Ck>vernment sent us a note couched in 
unbecoming language, extending the period of the ultimatum making 
demands for destruction of military structures etc. Regarding the so-cal¬ 
led military structures, we have already told the Chinese Government 
that if, after joint inspection, any structures are found on the Tibetan side 
of the border, there can be no objection to their being demolished. £ 
have been told that China has announced that some of these so-called struc¬ 
tures have been destroyed by our troops while withdrawing. All this is a 
product of their imagination. 

I must tell the House that we view with grave concern the Chinese 
activities on the border and the armed intrusions into our territory. We 
have urged the Chinese Government in our note of September 21, replying 
to the Chinese note of September 19, to forsake the path of belli^rence 
and intimidation and to return to the path of peace and reason in its 
relations with India. £ hope that even at this late hour China will res¬ 
pond to this call and prevent a major crisis. 

We do not, however, know what the Chinese will do next. We have 
to remain vigilant all along the frontier. 

These are times of the greatest trial for the nation but the people all 
over the country are now in that mood which alone ensures the preserva¬ 
tion of the country's freedom. We may have to face many ups and downs, 
but £ know the people have steeled themselves into a resolve to meet even 
this bigger challenge. On our Armed Forces there may be a heavier res¬ 
ponsibility. £ have no doubt that they are in good spirits. We have no 
intention of under-estimating the gravity of the situation. But we have 
resolved firmly to meet this challenge to our freedom. 



CHAPTER TV 


A PATTERN OF 
GLOBAL COOPERATION 


1. INDIA AND KUWAIT 


K uwait and india have maintained the best of relations and it is a 
matter of gratification for us that His Highness the Amir of the State 
of Kuwait has made it a point to visit India and be here every year 
during the period of Ramzan. During the last few years, Kuwait has 
made great progress. You are one of the richest countries of the world. 
I am told that the per capita income or the average income of Kuwait is 
higher than that even of the city of New York. Unfortunately we are 
not in that happy position. We are struggling to change the face of our 
country. We are very big no doubt but our problems are bigger still. 

However, we are going ahead with courage and determination. My 
predecessor, our great Prime Minister, late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
laid the foundation of the economic development of our country. Wc 
are treading the same path and 1 do hope that we will be in a position to 
bring about a radical change in our present conditions. We are a demo¬ 
cracy and function through democratic methods. Our pace may be a bit 
slow but we are making steady progress. The industrial development 
in our country during the last decade has been, if I might use that word, 
‘phenomenal’ and our effort is to bring about a new social order in which 
poverty and unemployment will have no place. The trade relations 
between Kuwait and India have been of great value both for Kuwait as 
well as for us and we do hope that these will further expand. Discus- 

Speech at the state dinner in honour of the Crown Prince and Prime Minister of 
Kuwait in New Delhi on November 17,1964 
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sions are going on here in India in regard to collaboration in certain very 
big projects. I do hope that those discussions will suo^d and we wiU 
participate in joint ventures fruitful for us as well as for Kuwait 

[ must say Kuwait has been very generous in respect of those who 
have gone from India and have established themselves there. There are, 
as Your Highness told me, about 20,000 Indians in Kuwait and they have 
complete freedom of occupation and can join any profession they like.. 
You were good enough to ask for some technical personnel from our 
country, like doctors, engineers and others. We have been able to give 
some of them and we would, indeed, be happy if we can be of further 
assistance to your country. We feel very happy for the treatment which 
Your Highness and your Government have been giving to the Indian citi¬ 
zens. It speaks very highly of you, Sir, as well as of the Government of 
Kuwait. 

I am very happy that Your Highness has come here and you will be 
able to visit some other parts of India. Your visit is very short. I very 
much wish that it had been somewhat longer. However, even during this 
short period Your Highness will be able to see something of our past and 
also something of our new developments. May I once again thank 
Your Highness for your kind visit. We will continue to work for peace 
in the world and it is a happy augury that we see eye to eye with each 
other on many important and vital matters. I will be failing in my duty if 
1 do not mention the fact that it was Kuwait which was amongst the first 
few countries who lent us full support at the time of the Chinese 
aggression. I must express my sincere thankfulness for the same. 


2. INDIA AND THE U.K. 


I T IS FOR the first tunc that I am meeting you in your own country but 
you are no strangers to me. I have met some of you earlier in my capa¬ 
city as India’s Minister of Commerce and Industry, and 1 know others, by 
their reputation. All of you I know collectively as friends and well-wishers 
of India in her objectives of industrialisation and economic development. 

The ties between India and Britain are many and have been in existence 
for a long time but their nature has been changing. In fact, their 
strength lies in their capacity to change. The political relationship 
between the two countries has undergone a major transformation and has 
become, as a result, one of enduring friendship. In the economic sphere 
too changes have been taking place, changes which are as welcome to us 

Address at a meeting of the Federation of British Industries in London on December 
4, 1964 
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as they are, I hope, to you. In the past, Britain was a major exporter of 
textiles to India, while India exported cotton to Britain. Today India is 
an importer of cotton and exporter of textiles. The textiles which we ex¬ 
port to this country pay for our imports of plant and machinery of a more 
sophisticated kind than we used to import in the past. In the past the jute 
mills and the tea gardens stood out as the kind of development projects 
into which British technology and finance went. Today the steel plant at 
Durgapur, the Heavy Electricals Project at Bhopal, oil refineries and heavy 
engineering works attract attention as symbols of Indo-British cooperation. 
The readiness with which the British people have responded and adapted 
themselves to changing conditions is to my mind a tribute not only tO’ 
their wisdom but also to the genuine friendship which has always existed 
between the peoples of India and Britain and which is now much more 
in evidence. 

Many of you know India well. There is not too much that 1 can tell 
you this evening which will not be known to most of you already. Ever 
since Independence we have been engaged in a fight against poverty, disease^ 
hunger and illiteracy. In 1951, we embarked on our First Five Year Plan 
and today we are approaching the end of the Third Plan. During the 
First Plan, our national income rose by 18 per cent and during the Second 
Plan by another 20 per cent. Despite the increase in population the per 
capita income in the first decade of planning went up by 18 per cent. 
We have made considerable progress in the spread of education in our 
country and illiteracy is being progressively reduced. The most popular- 
course of study in the country today is technology of all kinds and may 
I, when speaking of it, thank the British people in general and the 
Federation of British Industries in particular for the fine technical institute 
that they have helped in establishing in Delhi. Many of the epidemic 
diseases like malaria have been virtually eradicated. The average life span 
of an Indian has gone up from less than 30 years before Independence 
to over 40 years now. There are other signs of progress, of improvement 
in the lot of the common man. The sale of bicycles has gone up more 
than ten-fold. In the past sugar was not an article of daily diet for the 
vast majority of Indian people. Today a much larger proportion of our 
population can afford and demand this article of food, as well as adequate 
supplies of wheat and rice in preference to coarse grains. This rise in 
the standards of consumption, welcome as it is, creates new problems. 

In the recent past, the food situation in India has been a matter of 
concern for us as well as our friends outside. The acute difficulties of 
the last few months, however, arc now beginning to disappear. We are 
looking forward to good crops and even bumper crops in many parts of 
the country and we are launching a special drive to increase the produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains as a long-term answer to our growing needs. This 
increase can come about through raising the productivity of every 
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acre of land, through better irrigation, more fertilisers, improved seeds 
and techniques. On all these we are bestowing special attention. 
Although the progress which we have achieved since Independence is not 
inconsiderable, the fact remains that the average income of an Indian 
even today is only about 25 pounds per annum. Even this is distributed 
so unevenly that people in the rural areas have a much lower income on 
an average. Clearly then we cannot rest content with the rate of our 
progress. We have, if anything to redouble our efforts and in this task, 
the help and cooperation, which we receive from other countries can make 
a truly crucial contribution. 

Britain is one of the countries which has been helping us in our deve¬ 
lopment. I am thinking now not merely of the aid which your Government 
has been generously giving us from year to year through the World Bank 
Consortium. 1 am thinking also of many other things, things which we 
appreciate and value. First and foremost, there is the duty free treatment 
of our export to Britain. This has helped us tremendously and if only 
all the industrialised countries in the world were to allow the exports of 
developing countries to come to them without duties and without restrictions 
perhaps much less of aid will be necessary. Unfortunately, today this 
long tradition of duty free entry has been interrupted by Britain’s financial 
difficulties. We know that Britain is facing a serious balance of payments 
problem. At the same time I hope, and indeed expect, that the payments 
difficulties that the developing countries of the Commonwealth and parti¬ 
cularly India are facing would be appreciated. While you can, and I know 
you will, get out of your present difficulties in a matter of weeks or months, 
for us it is a problem of years before we can say that we have no balance of 
payments problem. Against this background, [ cannot but express the 
hope that the present impositions on our exports to Britain will be with¬ 
drawn at the earliest possible moment. 

1 feel confident that Indo-British economic relationship which is so 
close and of such long standing will develop further in the years to come. 
British capital both public and private has played a notable role in the 
development of our economy. Our export earnings, though they have 
risen considerably in recent years, are still far from adequate and there 
is a serious gap in our external resources, which has to be faced, ft is here 
that further investment of British capital in India will be of great 
and timely assistance. I would like to express the hope that such invest¬ 
ment would be forthcoming. British investment in India, large as it was 
in the years before Independence, has continued to increase in the years 
that have followed. What has been even more satisfactory to us is that 
British investors, as a rule, have come forward with proposals which 
take due account of the changed circumstances and policies. They 
have diverted their attention increasingly to manufacturing industries with 
a high degree of technology in which we particularly need capital and 
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know-how. They have also invested in partnership with the Government 
of India, because in Indian conditions the Government itself has to 
initiate new developments in many fields. 

Shortage of foreign exchange hampers new development and we are 
particularly short of sterling. All the sterling that we earn by exports 
or get as capital inflow from this country cannot pay for all that we wish 
to import from this country for traditional or technical reasons. The* 
shortage of sterling sometimes aflects the efficiency even of existing indus¬ 
trial units which need British supplies and replacements. This point has 
been clearly seen by the Director-General of the Federation of British 
Industries, Sir Norman Kippings, and it was his intervention that led 
to a special arrangement to meet this particular need. 

I do not wish to say more about the need for additional investment 
in India. You may, however, like to know what the policy of the present 
Government is in regard to foreign capital. You would be well aware 
that shortly after Independence, my distinguished predecessor, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, made a statement on this subject of private foreign 
capital in India and the policy which he then enunciated still holds good 
fully. In that statement he had observed: Indian capital needs to be 
supplemented by foreign capital, not only because our national 
savings will not be enough for the rapid development of the country on 
the scale we wish but also because In many cases scientific, technical 
and industrial knowledge and capital equipment can best be secured 
along with foreign capital. 

India is passing today through a phase which every developing country 
must necessarily go through. We are faced with many problems 
but these are the problems of a growing country. Our efforts have been 
strengthened greatly by friendly assistance from abroad. Our ultimate 
objective is to stand on our own feet but for some more time to come we 
have to depend upon assistance from abroad. Wc have to keep up the 
tempo of our economic development and we have indeed to accelerate it. 
Our population is growing and for some years to come, it is inevitable 
that the death rate will fall faster than the birth rate. Unless increase in 
our production, agricultural and industrial, is faster than the increase in 
our population, the average Indian will get poorer rather than richer from 
day-to-day. And that is why in our present thoughts about the Fourth 
Plan we feel that we must accelerate the rate of our growth. And 
in this great endeavour of bettering the standard of living of our people 
we seek the cooperation of all countries, especially of those who know 
and understand India. 



3. EXCHANGE OF VIEWS IN U.K. 

A WIDE RANGE of subjects camc up for discussion during my meetings 
with Mr. Harold Wilson and several of his Cabinet colleagues. 
We exchanged views fully and frankly in a friendly and informal atmos¬ 
phere. 

There was no formal agenda for discussions. However, some of the 
topics on which there was an exchange of views were as follows: 

(i) The complex international situation as seen from Delhi and 
London, particularly the difficult situations in South-East 
Asia, South Asia and Africa. 

(ii) Problems of peace, disarmament, particularly nuclear dis¬ 
armament, the United Nations, the proposal regarding the 
multilateral force, freedom for the remaining colonies and 
programmes of assistance to developing countries. 

(iii) The balance of payments problem of the U. K. 

(iv) India's programmes of development and India’s defence needs. 
As the House knows I had not gone to the United Kingdom with any 
specific requests or proposals. The exchange of views was, however, 
useful. The Prime Minister of the U.K. and his colleagues stressed the 
importance of having frequent opportunities at various levels to 
exchange views in an informal manner so as to understand one another’s 
point of view even if no agreement could be reached on certain specific 
matters. They felt that in the complex and difficult world situation 
personal discussions of this nature would help the larger interest 
of world peace and disarmament and assist the promotion of economic 
and social progress, particularly in the developing countries. 

One of the matters which is of special importance for India and which 
has attracted much attention in the U.K. also isjthat of the recent explosion 
of a nuclear device by China and its impact on the nuclear policy of the 
Government of India. Our views on this question are well known. India 
is determined to pursue the path of peace and to work for the elimination 
of the nuclear menace which faces mankind today. The non-nuclear 
countries in particular have to give serious thought to this matter and the 
Government ofindia are already in touch with several other governments 
on this question. Equally, it is the responsibility of the great nuclear 
powers, particularly the USA and the USSR, to think of concrete 
steps for the elimination of the threat that overhangs mankind. We must 
not forget that the nuclear dan^r is a menace to the people of the 
whole world. Our views were stated categorically and they were 
welcomed. 


Statement in Parliament on December 9, 1964 



4. INDIA AND FRANCE 


I NDIA AND FRANCE have a very old relationship and have always 
remained friends. There was a time when some parts of India were 
under French rule. The whole country was under British rule. We 
fought for our freedom and 1 must say that the British parted with* 
great grace and we attained our Independence. I must also compliment 
the French Government for the way they gave up their colonies in 
India. Since then our bonds have become even stronger and we have come 
much closer to each other. 

Since Independene, our main problem has been the economic 
development of our country. We have made considerable progress, but 
we have still to go very far. We are a poor country and we have to do 
our utmost to raise the living standards of our people. We want to build 
up a new social order in which every man and woman will get the basic 
necessities of life. We believe in socialism and we do not want any mono> 
polies in our country. In fact, we desire an equitable distribution of 
our national wealth. 

We love democracy and we have a very large adult franchise in our 
country. We have had three elections, perhaps the biggest elutions in 
the world, if I may say so, in which millions of people have exercised 
their franchise. These elections have been peaceful and it has shown 
that democracy has got a strong foothold in India. We have as our 
objective democracy as well as a radical economic change so that we 
have political, social and economic freedom. In this process of develop¬ 
ment, France has also been very helpful in trade and commerce. We 
do hope that there will be further expansion and we greatly welcome 
the cooperation and collaboration we have received from France in 
connection with different projects and industries. 

In international matters, we believe in peace and disarmament. 

I know France also believes in these objectives and both of us have to 
work for these objectives. It is important that countries holding different 
views should live together. That is why we laid the utmost stress 
on peaceful co-existence. It is equally important that there should be 
reduction in conventional arms and the question of total disarmament 
should be earnestly pursued. It is much more important that the 
development of nuclear devices should come to a stop and every effort 
should be made for the elimination of nuclear weapons. This is impor¬ 
tant if civilisation and humanity are to survive. 


Speech at a dinner in honour of M. Pompidou, Prime Minister of France, Ih New 
Delhi, on F^ebruary 8, 1965 



5. INDIA AND RESURGENT AFRICA 

D uring the last 30 or 40 years, the world has seen a great change, a 
revolutionary change. We were some time back colonies of the British 
Empire or of some other countries. The end of the First World War 
created a new awakening amongst the Asian countries and India was the 
first country to start a great movement against the then British Empire. 
We adopted a new method and a new technique in our struggle for freedom. 

We carried on this agitation and then after about 27 years and at the 
end of the Second World War we got our freedom. Since then almost all 
the Asiancountries which were under subjection started becoming free and 
they became independent. It has been a very happy feature indeed but 
the story would have remained incomplete if this urge for freedom and 
independence was not to manifest itself in the African Continent. 
During the last 10 or 12 years, there has been a great resurgence of 
freedom movement in Africa and one after the other the African countries 
have become free. 

ft is a matter of sincere gratification that almost all the countries in 
Asia and Africa are free today and are trying to shape their own destinies 
as they consider best for themselves and for their people. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that there are still countries in Africa which remain as colonies. 
Naturally our thoughts go to the people of Angola and Mozambique and 
also Southern Rhodesia. The sufferings of the people are immense and 
there is absolutely no sympathetic chord ever felt or realised amongst the 
Portuguese in so far as the freedom struggle of these colonies is concerned. 

South Africa is another country which is almost retrograde. We do 
feel that the fight against colonialism and apartheid should continue and 
every country must lend its full support to the colonies and to those 
who are fighting against the wrong policies of South Africa. Colonialism 
of course is now reduced in extent and yet there are hard nuts to crack. 

I know you are one of those who have always stood against colonia¬ 
lism and who are also today lending full support to the people of the 
colonies who are fighting for their freedom. I need not say that both 
India and Uganda have the same stand and the same approach in regard 
to this particular matter. The world will not live in peace if colonialism 
persists. Therefore, I think it is the bounden duty of all those countries 
which have achieved their freedom to fight against colonialism and see 
to it that it comes to an end fully and completely. 

I know Uganda and India believe in the policies of non-alignment and 
peaceful co-existence. As you are aware, our great and distinguished 
leader. Pandit Jawaharlalji, was instrumental in evolving these policies. 
Things are changing fast in the world and yet the more we examine it the 
more we find that the policies of non-alignment and co-existence are the 

Speech at a dinner in honour of Dr. Milton Obote, Prime Minister of Uganda, 
in New Delhi on August 2, 196S 
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best in the present situation and specially for those countries which have 
attained their independence during the last few years and which have yet 
to build up their economy and their country as a whole. Besides that, in 
order to achieve peace in the world it is desirable that different ideologies 
and different patterns of Government should be allowed to co-exist and it 
will just not be possible to have some kind of regimentation in thinking 
and approaches to different and various problems. Peaceful co-existence 
is vital and important for maintaining peace in the world. And non-align¬ 
ment certainly limits the sphere of conflict and non-aligned countries can 
play an important role in limiting the conflicts which exist in the world 
at present and also the clashes which take place sometime in different 
parts of the world. 

Non-alignment gives you freedom to think and work on your own lines 
and peaceful co-existence provides full opportunity for different ideologies 
and different patterns of Government to function in different countries. 

I am glad that you in your country have adopted a very fair and 
liberal policy in so far as immigrants to Uganda are concerned. You have 
in your Constitution provided equal rights and opportunities for all who 
live there. As a policy we have always advised the people of Indian 
origin who have established themselves in other countries to become 
citizens of those countries and throw their lot with the people and the 
Government of the country where they live in. I have every hope that 
in other countries the same policy which you have pursued would be 
adopted. As far as possible, we have to fight racialism, and it would be 
really good if different races and religions live in peace and in harmony 
whether it is India or other countries of the world. 


6. INDIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

I NDIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA have had very old relationships. They 
had come closer to each other long long back, I mean about a century 
ago. It was in Czechoslovakia that quite a large number of people 
learnt Sanskrit and propagated it in other European countries. Professor 
Lense came to India and delivered lectures at Santiniketan, a great scholar 
of Sanskrit as he was. Our distinguished poet and one of the greatest 
figures India has produced, Shri Rabindranath Tagore, went to Pragu 
twice and delivered speeches there. Our late Prime Minister, one o' 
greatest sons of India, also visited Czechoslovakia twice. We have 
during the last ten or fifteen years grown closer and have come nearer. 

Speech at a dinner in honour of the Prime Ministo* of Cndioslovakia in Vew Delhi 
on March 2,1965 
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The trade between the two countries has doubled and we have had a 
number of collaborations in various fields of industry. Your contribution 
of about a hundred million dollars for the setting up of heavy industries 
is something for which we are exceedingly thankful. £ am glad you would 
be going to Ranchi and seeing some of the plants which have come up 
or are coming up with your help and cooperation, specially the heavy 
machine building plant. You would also be going to Bangalore where 
you will see some other industries which we have built up—the heavy 
machine tools plant, the Indian Telephone Industries and others. You 
will get some idea of what progress we have made in the industrial field. 

1 know that Czechoslovakia has made tremendous progress 
during the last IS years. We know what devastation took place during 
the war in your country. It is indeed remarkable the way you have built 
up a new Czechoslovakia. Your country is one of the most highly 
industrialised countries in the world. And I have no doubt that it will 
continue to progress not for itself but with a view to helping and 
assisting the other countries. We are a country which is under-developed 
and it has remained under-developed because we were not free. Since the 
attainment of our independence we have been trying to build up our 
country economically. Our effort is to help the common man, the weaker 
section of our community. We want to build up a new social order 
and bring about transformation in our rural areas and also in smaller 
towns and cities. We are generally in agreement on important inter¬ 
national matters. We stand by the principle of peaceful co-existence. 
We both fully agree with the objective that different countries having 
different patterns of Government and holding different views should 
live peacefully amongst themselves. The differences should not come in 
the way of peaceful co-existence. In this world, there are bound to be 
differences in approach between different countries and different peoples. 
It would, therefore, be not at all correct that there should be an effort 
to bring about some kind of regimentation. I greatly welcome your 
approach towards peaceful co-existence. 

What the world needs today is disarmament and peace. We have to 
work for disarmament so that peace is maintained and there are no wars 
and conflicts. 

Just now we are faced with a difficult situation in South Vietnam and 

1 know you entirely agree with us that there > should be cessation of 
hostilities in South Vietnam and there should be talks and discussions 
between the countries concerned. I have every hope that with the efforts 
of all the countries who want peace, there would be a satisfactory develop¬ 
ment in South-East Asia and especially in South Vietnam. The parties 
concerned there should meet and try to end the conflict. It is a very 
delicate situation and therefore every effort has to be made to see that 
there is no escalation of the present clash and conflict. 

2 DPDy72—18 
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I know we attach the highest importance to the United Nations. 
It is the hope of the world and in spite of its shortcomings it has done 
tremendous service. It would be a mistake to think in terms of some 
other world organisation. And I consider it essential that the present 
United Nations should be further strengthened. If there are differences 
on certain matters they will have to be settled by discussions and 
persuasion. 


7. INDIA AND CANADA 


M r. PRIME MINISTER and friends: As one belonging to one of the 
oldest countries of the old world, I feel a particular thrill in setting 
foot for the first time in the new world of which your country is such an 
illustrious example. It is especially fitting that my first visit to the continent 
of North America should be to this great and hospitable country of Canada. 
Our two countries, Canada and India, are so apart geographically and are 
separated by thousands of miles of land and sea. Yet we find ourselves 
very near each other drawn together by ties of sentiments and friendship. 
In this new land of yours, as well as in our ancient land, we set the highest 
store on freedom and democratic ideals which we both deeply cherish. 
Hardly less do we value the preservation and maintenance of world peace 
and the avoidance of war and conflict. Our two countries have coope¬ 
rated together in so many peace-keeping operations and we shall conti¬ 
nue to do so in the future as well. 

Canada has been helping us generously forward in our efforts for eco¬ 
nomic development and a better life for our people. The Canada Dam, the 
Canada Power House, the Canada-India Reactor in our country are for¬ 
ging still closer links between us. I was, therefore, ail the more eager 
to visit this great country with which we feel we had so much in common. 
This wish has been gratified in full measure today, thanks to your kind 
invitation, Mr. Prime Minister. In the course of the next few days 
I shall look forward to seeing a small portion of this vast and varied 
country and moving about amongst its friendly people. I am sure that 
this visit and our forthcoming talks will help us both to play a more 
effective role in the present disturbed international situation and strengthen 
stiU further the bonds of Canadian-Indian friendship. 


Reply to welcome address by the Canadian Prime Minist» Mr. Lester B. Pearson, at the 
Ottawa Airport on June 10, 1965 % 



8. COOPERATION FOR PEACE AND PROGRESS 


M r. prime minister. Members of the Cabinet, Excellencies, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

I am extremely happy to be in Canada. When we in India think of 
Canada, we think not of the long physical distance that separates the 
two countries, but of the strong ties of friendship and mutual regard whic^ 
have brought us so close and which bind us together. From the earliest 
days of our freedom struggle we noted with admiration the rapid evolu¬ 
tion of your country into a sovereign State and your steadfast devotion 
to the ideals of Parliamentary Democracy. There is a great deal about 
your country, your people and your policies which are admired by the 
people of India. Our association has been marked by cooperation not 
only in the councils of the Commonwealth but in the United Nations 
and in other international bodies and organisations. Canada and India 
have shared with other peace-loving nations the responsibility in many 
an area to safeguard peace. We have done so in the Congo and in the 
Middle East. We have been associated together in trying to implement 
the Geneva Agreements on Indochina and to help in the preservation 
of peace in a sensitive area of the world. We have thus functioned closely 
together with each other in the international field. We are deeply appre¬ 
ciative of the generous assistance which you have given to us with sym¬ 
pathy and understanding. Between our two countries has developed 
over the years great understanding and goodwill. We greatly value our 
relations with Canada and I hope that in the coming years these will be 
further consolidated and strengthened to our mutual advantage. 

Just a year ago there fell on me the heavy responsibility of carrying 
on the great task and the unfinished work of our beloved leader and noble 
son of India, the late Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. Twice during his tenure 
of office he visited Canada at your invitation and I recollect the great affec¬ 
tion that he had for Canada and her people. 

Canada is a highly developed country and we as friends are happy 
that the people of Canada have attained such a high standard of living. 
Our journey in India in that direction has Just commenced. Our prob¬ 
lems are of stupendous magnitude. Not only do we face the problem of 
eradicating poverty, ignorance and disease, but we have to build up a 
modern nation, following the methods of science and technology. We 
have a great deal of leeway to make up. The neglect of centuries has 
got to be repaired within a few decades. Our people, like the people of 
developing countries everywhere, are today legitimately anxious to secure 
an improvement in their living standards. They might even get impatient 
tomorrow. We have, therefore, to progress and develop in a hurry. 
Our economic development is and ought to be very largely a product of 

Rei^ to the toast proposed by the Canadian Prime Minister, at a dinner in 
honour of Mr. Shastri in Ottawa on June 11, 1965. 
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our own endeavours. Our Third Five Year Plan for economic develop¬ 
ment will soon be completed and during the period of this Plan and the 
preceding two we have succeeded in laying firm foundations of a modern 
industrial economy. We are determined to go ahead at an accelerated 
pace, and the people of India are cooperating with the Government 
in this massive endeavour. 

The Government of Canada have taken a keen interest in the succesS 
of the tremendous task which we have undertaken of building up a new 
India in which social and economic justice will prevail and higher standards 
of living will be attained by India's millions. I would like to express here 
the thanks of our Government and our nation for the splendid way in 
which Canada has extended its sympathy and assistance to us. Over 
the last IS years Canadian grants and loans have totalled some 400 mil¬ 
lion dollars. We wish to thank you and your country, Mr. Prime Minis¬ 
ter, for this assistance. 

We seem to be living, Mr, Prime Minister, in a period of world his¬ 
tory when great changes are taking place. There is much in the world 
today which is encouraging and which gives promise of peace and plenty. 
On the other hand there is much that gives rise to fear of extreme violence 
and disruption. While the last decade has seen remarkable developments 
in the sphere of international cooperation, it is also true that the world 
today lives under the shadow of the fear of a terrible nuclear holocaust. 
There is a serious danger of proliferation of nuclear weapons. More 
powers want to acquire nuclear weapons. We, on our part, have taken 
a decision not to be diverted from our peaceful objectives and to use our 
considerable nuclear technical know-how and skill for peaceful purposes 
only. 

In this great new world of science and technology that has developed, 
a world in which the destructive power of nations surpasses anything 
that existed ever before, the prime needs of the hour are peace and disar¬ 
mament. We wholeheartedly subscribe to the ideal of general and com¬ 
plete disarmament and within the limitations and difficulties inherent 
in the problem of disarmament, we are making our contribution at the 
Disarmament Committee in Geneva. I am confident that our two 
countries will work together closely in the field of disarmament. 

Your Excellencies, I want you to know how anxious India is that world 
peace must be preserved and safeguarded. We cannot afford to have our 
attention distracted from the task of national reconstruction, and we want 
very earnestly to avoid strife and tension. But in the world that we live 
in, it will be a mistake to take peace fot granted. Forces keep emerging 
at one place now and at another later which tend to disrupt stability and 
orderliness. These forces do not seem to recognise that the only alterna¬ 
tive to peaceful co-existence is war and destruction. Bach nation must 
be free to develop its economy and polity according to its ownj^enius 
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without any interference from outside and without any attempts at sub¬ 
version. Indeed, all those who stand for peace and who respect the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of all nations must meet the challenges 
that are thrown up from time to time. We are fully aware that Canada 
is foremost amongst the countries that are passionately devoted to peace. 
You are willing to look at events and developments with great objecti¬ 
vity. I have no doubt that both India and Canada can cooperate even 
more fully in the years to come in the positive task of the preservation of 
world peace. I know, Mr. Prime Minister, how ardently devoted you 
are to the cause of peace and how fervently you believe in the ideals of the 
United Nations. Towards the attainment of these noble objectives I 
extend to you and to your countrymen the wholehearted support of India 
and the Indian people. Let us pledge our friendship and our unity to the 
forces of international harmony and goodwill. 

I now want to thank you, Mr. Prime Minister, for the very kind 
words you have said about India and for your warm hospitality. The 
memories of this visit we shall cherish for a long time to come. 

May I now request Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, to drink 
with me a toast to the health and hap piness of Her Majesty the Queen 
and to the progress, prosperity and welfare of the people of Canada. 


9. A MISSION OF FRIENDSHIP AND PEACE 


H onourable members are aware that during this summer I visited 
the USSR, Canada and Yugoslavia at the invitation of the Govern¬ 
ments of those countries. I also availed of President Nasser's invitation to 
stop over at Cairo for a day en route to Canada. I met him at Cairo again 
on my way back from London where I attended the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference. Important details of the discussions which took 
place during these visits have already been mentioned in the joint commu¬ 
nique issued. Some of the salient features of these discussions and 
the impressions which I carried are given in this statement. 

I left for the USSR on May 12, 1965, and returned to New Delhi on 
May 20,1965. Besides Moscow, I was happy to have had the opportunity 
to visit Leningrad, Kiev and Tashkent. We were deeply impressed by 
the warmth and sincerity with which the Soviet Government and people 
welcomed us. The visit gave us valuable opportunity of seeing the achieve¬ 
ments of the Soviet people in various fields and of talking to the leaders 
of the Soviet Union on important international issues and matters of 

Statement in Parliament on August 16, 1965 
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mutual interest. These talks were throughout marked by frankness and 
cordiality. The talks with President Mikoyan, Prime Minister Kosygin 
and Mr. Brezhnev were particularly useful in understanding each other’s 
viewpoint on major international issues. It was obvious that both 
the Soviet Government and people stood sincerely and wholeheartedljy 
for peace and international cooperation. 

We were in general agreement on the approach to the most impor¬ 
tant international problems of today such as the Vietnam situation, dis¬ 
armament, the ending of colonialism and neocolonialism, and of racial 
discrimination, and the need for strengthening the United Nations. We 
both agreed that the policy of non-alignment and peaceful coexistence 
which had been adopted by a large number of newly independent countries 
had contributed greatly to the maintenance of world peace. 

During our talks, we fully informed the Soviet leaders of the facts 
of the Pakistani aggression on Kutch. We acquainted them with our 
position that while we would steadfastly adhere, despite provocation, 
to our policy of seeking peaceful solutions to Indo-Pakistan proUems, 
we would have to take whatever steps might be necessary to protect India’s 
territorial integrity. The Soviet leaders, while showing understanding 
of our position, expressed the hope that the Kutch-Sind border problem 
will be solved peacefully. The Soviet leaders reaffirmed their traditional 
stand on Kashmir. 

We were reassured of continued Soviet assistance and support 
for our development plans. The Soviet Union has agreed to extend assis¬ 
tance for specific projects, particularly in the fields of iron and steel, non- 
ferrous-metals, mining and oil industries, power supply, training of 
Indian [personnel in higher technology and development of sea fisheries. 
The details of the assistance are under discussion between experts of the 
two countries. Both countries expressed satisfaction at the development 
of their trade relations and agreed to expand them further. 

On assistance in the field of defence, I would only mention that 
the response of the Soviet side was according to our expectations. The 
Soviet side would continue its assistance in the projects which have already 
been negotiated. 

The overall impression of my visit to the Soviet Union is that the 
present Soviet leadership sincerely wants peace and believes in peaceful co¬ 
existence. We found a genuine desire for peace among the Soviet people 
everywhere. The Soviet Union and its leaders are one with us on ques¬ 
tions of war and peace, imperialism, colonialism and racialism, the role 
of non-alignment and many other international issues. My visit to the 
Soviet Union has surely deepened the friendship and cooperation bet¬ 
ween India and the Soviet Union. 

En route to Canada, I stopped for a day at Cairo on ^ June 
at the invitation of President Nasser. It is always a pleasant experience 
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to meet President Nasser who has warm and friendly regard for our 
country. 

The main topic of discussion with President Nasser was naturally 
the Afro-Asian Conference which, at the time, was of prepossessing interest. 
Both the UAR Government and ourselves were anxious that differences 
over the admission of certain countries should be satisfactorily resolved. 
We discovered a broad identity of views on most matters concerning the 
conference. I particularly emphasised that the success of die conference 
would depend on whether the participants dealt with various problems 
in a constructive spirit to seek positive solutions. Great harm, especially 
to Afro-Asian solidarity, would result if the conference got lost in mutufd 
bickering or polemical exercises. As the conference has been post¬ 
poned, 1 need not dwell further on this subject. 

Our discussions ranged over other matters also, including the 
development of our two countries. As President Nasser rightly ob¬ 
served, the problems of development are perhaps greater than the prob¬ 
lems of under-development. There are valuable lessons which our two co¬ 
untries can learn from each other’s experience in these matters. In any case, 
we were agreed that it was essential that developing countries like India 
and the UAR should cooperate to the utmost and help each other in 
every possible way. 

We agreed that in the field of international relations, India and the 
UAR, which were among the originators of the policy of non-alignment, 
had a great responsibility and should continue with the help of other 
like-minded countries to do their best to keep the non-aligned nations 
together as a powerful factor for the maintenance of world peace. 

My visit to Canada lasted from 10th June to 14th June. During 
my stay there, I had frank and friendly talks with Prime Minister Lester 
Pearson and Foreign Minister Paul Martin and some of their colleagues. 

I found the Canadian Government to be in full agreement with 
our views on many important questions. As the House is aware, both 
our countries are represented on the .International Control Commission 
in Vietnam. I found the Canadians as anxious as we are to bring an end 
to the hostilities in Vietnam and we discussed ways and means by which 
we might seek to do this. 

Canada fully shared our anxiety to prevent further prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons and to bring about general and complete disar¬ 
mament. Canada appreciated our decision not to go in for nuclear arms. 

In regard to the United Nations, where both our countries 
have played a prominent part in different theatres of conflict, we found 
ourselves in agreement on the overriding need of ensuring that the unfor¬ 
tunate experience of the early part of the nineteenth session of the UN 
General Assembly was not repeated, and that the General Assembly, 
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'When it reconvenes, should function normally so that it may continue to 
serve the interests of peace and international cooperation. 

As the Honourable Members are aware, Canada is giving us 
valuable assistance in the economic field. I am reasonably confident 
that the extent of Canadian aid for the Fourth Five Year Plan would be 
substantial. 

1 found the Canadians a very friendly and hospitable people 
and 1 was greeted everywhere with genuine affection. Theirs is a vast 
country with vast opportunities. Having an area more than twice our 
own, their population, now quite 20 million, is much smaller than ours. 
It is indeed a land of great promise, and cooperation between our two 
countries can be extremely fruitful. 

On my return to the United Kingdom from Canada, I attended 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting in London from 17th to 
25th June, 1965. This meeting was attended by representatives of 21 
Commonwealth countries. Malta, Zambia and Gambia attended for 
the fiisttime. 

The Prime Ministers undertook a comprehensive review of current 
international problems and expressed their conviction that ail possible 
steps should be taken to reinforce the authority of the United Nations 
organisations. At the end of the meeting, a joint communique was 
issued. This covers, in great details, the subjects discussed by the Prime 
Ministers and the conclusions reached by them on international issues. 

As the House is aware, a Mission was established to make con¬ 
tacts with the parties principally concerned with the problem of Vietnam. 
This Mission is composed of the Prime Minister of Britain, the President 
of Ghana and the Prime Ministers of Nigeria and Trinidad and Tobago. 
The establishment of this Mission reflects the common concern of 21 
nations representing different continents, races and political and social 
systems, for an early peaceful solution of the Vietnam conflict which 
is fraught with tragedy for the people of Vietnam and danger for the whole 
world. 

As the Honourable Members are aware, the Prime Ministers 
considered a report by officials, which they approved, for the establish¬ 
ment of a Commonwealth Secretariat in London. The Conference una¬ 
nimously approved the appointment of Mr. Arnold Smith of Canada as 
the first Secretary-General of the Commonwealth Secretariat. The Com¬ 
monwealth Secretariat is designed to facilitate collection and exchange 
of information among the member-countries with a view to spreading 
knowledge and better understanding of each other and promoting coope¬ 
ration among them for their mutual ben^t. It will also service future 
meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. The Prime Ministers also 
agreed to establish a Commonwealth Foundation to administer a j’und 
to be raised by contributions from the member-countries to inter alia faci- 
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Utate interchanges between Commonwealth organisations in professional 

fields. 

In Yugoslavia I received a very warm welcome from President 
Tito, Prime Minister Peter Stambolic, the Members of Government and 
from the people of Yugoslavia. I had detailed discussions with both the 
President and the Prime Minister of Yugoslavia concerning the intenia- 
tional situation and the ways and means of further promoting and streng¬ 
thening our bilateral relations. 

Our talks again confirmed the similarity of our approach to 
all important international issues. A large part of our discussions was 
devoted to the Vietnam situation. We were both imbued with the desire 
to find a way of breaking the deadlock and bringing the parties to a con¬ 
ference table. We felt that there was no alternative to a peaceful solution 
negotiated at a conference if a dangerous and wider war was to be averted 
in Vietnam and world peace was to be safeguarded. I must confess that 
neither of us saw a way out at the present time in view of the lack of agree¬ 
ment to come to a conference table among the parties concerned in the 
Vietnam situation. Yet, we felt that efforts must be continued by all 
peace-loving and non-aligned countries to influence the parties concerned 
to come to a conference table. We also felt that in this the non-aligned 
countries had, as on other previous critical occasions, an important 
role to play. Both of us agreed that the bombing of North Vietnam 
should stop; this would create conditions in which there could be appro¬ 
priate responses which would facilitate the cessation of hostilities and the 
holding of a conference. We both felt that a peaceful solution should be 
found in accordance with the Geneva Agreements of 1954. 

Both the Yugoslav Government and ourselves expressed our 
mutual desire to further promote trade and economic relations. We 
agreed on economic cooperation in undertaking projects in third coun¬ 
tries. 

I came away from Yugoslavia with a deep impression of warm 
and abiding friendship for India among the people and Government 
of Yugoslavia. 



CHAPTER V 


FRIENDSHIP WITH SOVIET UNION 

1. THE MOST PRECIOUS GIFT' 


I HAVE ABSOLUTELY no doubt that the ties of friendship between India 
and the Soviet Union will grow stronger with each passing year. 
I leave for the Soviet Union tomorrow on a goodwill visit. India and 
the Soviet Union are close friends who have an identical approach 
on many issues. There are absolutely no problems between us. The 
two countries have collaborated in many fields. Only recently we cele¬ 
brated the tenth anniversary of Indo-Soviet economic cooperation. Bhilai, 
Barauni, Neyveli, the Heavy Machinery Plant at Ranchi and the Heavy 
Electrical Equipment Plant at Hardwar are some outstanding examples 
of economic cooperation. Bokaro will soon be added to this impressive 
list. These projects will remain the most abiding and the most cherished 
monuments of Soviet-Tndian friendship. 

Jawaharlalji used to say, ‘The Soviet Union has given us many pre¬ 
cious gifts; the most precious gift of these is friendship’. I can do no better 
than to echo these sentiments. 


From a special interview with All India Radio on the eve of his depwture for the 
Soviet Union on May 11, 1965 ^ 



1 WDO-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
ROOTED IN HISTORY 


Y our excellency, Mr. Prime Minister, Your ExcelJencies, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : 

My colleagues and I have been in your country for just a few houts. 
We are greatly impressed by the warmth and cordiality with which we 
have been received. My predecessor Jawaharlal Nehru always had the 
most vivid impressions of the deep feelings of friendship for India which 
are entertained by the people of the Soviet Union. 

I would like to express my warm appreciation of the kind references 
you have made to my countiy and people. I would like to assure you 
that we in India have the highest regard and affection for the Soviet Union 
and the people of your great country. 

The Soviet Union was one of the first countries with which we esta> 
blished diplomatic relations after the dawn of freedom in our country. 
We did so in the conviction that the development of friendly relations 
between our two countries was necessary not only in the interests of our 
two peoples but also in the larger interests of peace throughout the 
world. 

Over the years there has been a most remarkable development in our 
relations in the political, economic and cultural fields. The close and 
ever-growing understanding and cooperation between our two countries 
on many vital international questions is a lasting tribute to the success 
of the policy of peaceful co-existence between States with different politi¬ 
cal, social and economic systems to which both our Governments stead¬ 
fastly subscribe. 

We are particularly gratified by the constant understanding and 
respect your Government has shown for our policy of non-alignment. 
This policy is not based on considerations of expediency but finds its 
roots in the history and traditions of our country from ancient times. 
In the context of today we are firmly convinced that the policy of non- 
alignment and peaceful co-existence is the best means of preserving our 
independence and sovereignty. We have adhered to this policy in spite 
of the serious pressures and threats to our independence and territorial 
integrity we have been subjected to. It is no exaggeration for me to say 
that our ability to pursue this policy has to a large extent been due to the 
understanding and support which your Government has extended to this 
policy. 

It has been a source of great satisfaction to us to see the development 
of close understanding and cooperation between our two countries on 
many vital international questions. At the United Nations and other 

Reply to the (oast by the Soviet Prime Minister at the State banquet at the Kremlin. 
Moscow, on May 12, 196S 
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international forums our delegations have cooperated fruitfully in the 
pursuit of common objectives. Your support on some vital issues con¬ 
cerning India has been deeply appreciated by our Government and people 
and has forged unbreakable bonds of friendship between us. 

The close cooperation and understanding which so happily exists 
in the approach of our two countries to various international problems 
flows from our common quest for peace and our common desire to eli¬ 
minate war. It is for this reason that both our countries are totally 
opposed to the use of force for the settlement of international disputes. 
Similarly, we share the view that general and complete disarmament must 
be achieved as early as possible if mankind is to be saved from the 
threat of complete annihilation. The Test Ban Treaty which was signed 
in this historic city two years ago was a signiflcant first step on the way 
to disarmament. India was one of the first countries to sign this treaty. 
Unfortunately, not all countries have found it possible to subscribe to 
this treaty and the world now faces the dangerous consequences of an 
unrestricted proliferation of nuclear weapons. The international commu¬ 
nity has to address itself with the utmost seriousness to this problem if 
there is to be any guarantee that weapons of mass destruction will not pass 
into the hands of a larger number of countries, thereby resulting in a 
serious threat to the security of the world. It is a matter of great satisfac¬ 
tion that our Governments have always worked in close coordination 
in all matters relating to disarmament. It is our hope that the current 
session of the United Nations Disarmament Commission will mean posi¬ 
tive progress in this fleld and that its deliberations will lead to the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee resuming its work with a 
greater sense of direction and purpose as soon as possible. 

I would like to express our gratitude for the substantial economic 
assistance we have received from the Soviet Union during our Second 
and Third Five Year Plan periods. The various schemes and projects 
which have been implemented with Soviet aid have gone a long way in 
creating a base for the economic structure we are planning to build in 
our country. The Bhilai Steel Project is one of many lasting monuments 
to the close and friendly cooperation between our countries in the econo¬ 
mic field. We are now enagaged in working out the frame-work for 
our Fourth Five Year Plan and I am glad to hear that my colleague Mr. 
Asoka Mehta has had fruitful discussions with representatives of your 
Government on the basis of which our long-term economic cooperation 
can be coordinated for the mutual benefit of both our countries and 
peoples. 

Mr Chairman, for me personally this is truly a voyage of discovery. 

1 have previously had the privilege of meeting several distinguished leaders 
of your great country during their visits to India. I was also anxious 
to meet the friendly and warm-hearted people of the Soviet Union and 
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their leaders and to feel the glow of that close friendship which illumines 
our mutual relationship. We in India are now going through the first 
stages of industrial revolution. We are making strenuous efforts to 
improve the living standards of the millions of our country. Your country^ 
Mr^ Chairman, has already advanced far towards the completion of this 
process. You have achieved marvels in the field of science and techno* 
logy and have even enabled man to conquer space. We admire you and 
we congratulate you on your achievements. We are also happy in the 
thought that in so many spheres of economic activity in our country, we 
are successfully collaborating with the Soviet Union and are steadily but 
surely progressing towards the establishment in our country of a socia¬ 
list society in which there will be no serious inequalities between the rich 
and the poor and in which all your people will be assured of a 
reasonable standard of living. 

1 fully share your view, Mr Prime Minister, that the close and friendly 
ties which have developed between our two countries are in the interests 
of our people and of world peace itself. May I request you. Excellen¬ 
cies, Ladies and Gentlemen, to join me in drinking a toast to the health 
of the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, His Excellency 
Mr Mikoyan, to the health of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, His Excellency Mr. Kosy¬ 
gin, to the welfare and prosperity of the Soviet people and to the further 
consolidation and strengthening of Indo-Soviet friendship. 


3. A FACTOR FOR WORLD PEACE 


I T GIVES ME very great pleasure to welcome all of you on what is in 
fact a bit of India in the Soviet Union. We have had the privilege of 
acquainting ourselves with your great capital city and your people. The 
combined will for peace of our nations, comprising as many as 700 million 
people, constitutes a powerful influence for the establishment of j peace 
and amity among peoples throughout the world. 

The world is going through a serious crisis at the present moment 
and the situation in Asia is particularly tense. '^Both our ,,Governments 
are deeply concerned at the developments in this area and it is our earnest 
hope that the serious threat to peace which hangs over Asia might be 
warded off by patient and painstaking efforts to resolve existing 
differences' by negotiations rather than by the use of force. The Soviet 
Union has played a very important role in supporting the liberation 

Speech at a banquet in honour of the Soviet leaders at the Indian Embassy in 
Moscow on May 13, 1965 
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Struggle in Asia and in assisting the newly independent countries of 
Asia to develop their backward economies. It is for this reason that the 
future independence and prosperity of Asia can to a large extent be assisted 
and strengthened by closer cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
countries of Asia. Our own record of cooperation with the Soviet Union 
both in the political and economic fields is significant and impressiv^. 

In the political field’we have worked closely together in the struggle 
against colonialism and the quest for an early agreement on disarmament. 
In the post-war years the efforts of the international community have been 
to bring about a peaceful settlement of all international disputes. In 
this task the United Nations has played and should continue to play a vital 
role. Today the world body is facing a serious crisis. The determination 
of both our Governments to preserve the integrity of the world organisation 
has prompted closer cooperation between us on the measures to be adopted 
to resolve the difficulties with which it is faced. It is our earnest hope 
that an equitable solution will be found to the problems which today 
threaten the very existence of the United Nations. 

Indo-Soveit economic cooperation has grown in leaps and bounds 
in recent year. There are a number of monuments to our economic 
friendship and cooperation in such places as Bhilai, Neyveli and Anklesh- 
war. I would like to express the hope that our future relations may be 
as strong and lasting as the steel produced at Bhilai. 

It was only very recently that we celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
our collaboration in the economic field and we had the privilege of having 
an old friend of India, your distinguished Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. 
Dymshits, in India. We are happy that our efforts to coordinate our 
respective economic plans have reached a fairly advanced stage. In all 
these ways we hope to benefit from your experience and assistance in order 
to strengthen the economic base of our country and to bring about a 
greater degree of prosperity for our people. 

Even in the cultural field we have come much closer to one another 
in recent years. Our programme for cultural exchange is now quite ex¬ 
tensive. The opening of an Institute of Russian Studies in India is but 
a symbol of the growing desire of our peoples to get to know one another 
better. 

My visit to the Soviet Union has convinced me that the foundation 
for the further development of friendly relations between our two countries 
has been firmly laid. It is a matter of great satisfaction that we share 
the view that this free and voluntary association has been of benefit to 
both our countries and people and I am confident that Indo-Soviet friend¬ 
ship is both now and in the future a factor in modern international rela¬ 
tions conducive to peace and international harmony. 

Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, I would like to request you to 
join me in a toast to the health of the Chairman of the Presidhmf of the 
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Supreme Soviet, His Excellency Mr. Mikoyan, to the health of the Chair¬ 
man of the USSR Council of Ministers, His Excellency Mr, Kosygin, 
and to the constant growth and strengthening of Indo-Soviet friendship! 


4. DETERMINATION TO FIGHT 

COLONIALISM 


I AM DEEPLY touched by your very kind welcome. Words fail me in ex¬ 
pressing my gratitude to you for the affection shown to me. I am sorry 
to have been late. It was on account of important discussions I was having 
with Mr. Brezhnev. He did not allow me to get up. There was no al¬ 
ternative. As a guest, I had to remain seated there. I am in the hands 
of the Soviet authorities, a prisoner, but a prisoner of love. 

I am very happy to have this opportunity of seeing with my own 
eyes how the world of friendship is being built in the minds and hearts 
of the youth of various countries. This is a laudable experiment. The 
only way to build peace and friendship among the peoples of the world 
is by bringing them together in institutions like this where they can open 
their hearts and minds to the fresh winds of thought that blow from all 
parts of the world. I believe that the seeds of friendship sown in insti¬ 
tutions like this are bound to take deep roots and grow in time to come. 
If the leaders of the world could join and discuss things in a friendly and 
peaceful atmosphere such as you have here, most international problems 
could be solved without any difficulty whatever. You are the future 
leaders of your countries and of the world and I wish you every success 
in carrying the message of friendship, of world peace, and of human 
understanding from the portals of this university to your own countries. 
You have to bring about by your sincere and earnest efforts a world where 
man will respect his fellow men and where the colour of one’s skin or 
one’s political or religious creed will not be forces that divide. 

I am happy that more than a hundred and forty students from India 
are studying in this institution. We are grateful to the Soviet Union for 
having given this opportunity to our students to study in various fields of 
science and technology at tWs University. I hope that our students will 
bring credit to themselves, to their country and to this institution. 

Mr. Rector, at a time when tension’and strife are once again tending 
to divert the attention of the world from the path of peace and progress, 
it seems necessary to make special efforts to stress those higher values of 
amity and goodwill to which both our countries are irrevocably devoted. 

Address at Friendship University. Moscow, on May 14. 1965 
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Mahatma Gandhi who generated, shaped and guided India's struggle for 
independence proclaimed and carried into effect the policy that even a 
colonial power could be fought by peaceful methods and without feelings 
of bitterness and animosity. The world's conscience today has to be roused 
against the forces of strife and destruction. The leaders and people of 
India and the Soviet Union are working together in this direction. In 
this great task your University and other similar institutions can ptRy 
a truly effective role. 

It was India that led the battle of freedom against imperialism. We 
fought it with a special technique and we won our freedom in about 
twenty-five years. The leaders of India, Gandhiji and Jawaharlalji, 
always said that India would never be satisfied unless all Asian and African 
countries achieved freedom. I am glad to say that soon after the attain¬ 
ment of independence by India, freedom came to the countries of Asia. 

I am happy that most of the countries of Africa have achieved indepen¬ 
dence. There are still some countries which are under foreign subjuga¬ 
tion. India stands against colonialism. We feel that there will be no 
peace unless all colonies have attained freedom and there is no subjuga¬ 
tion in any part of the world. I would especially like to refer to the Por¬ 
tuguese colonies of Mozambique and Angola, to Southern Rhodesia and 
to the policies pursued in South Africa. The people of these countries 
are waging a battle against colonialists and undergoing terrible suffering. 
There is no alternative for the people but to accept these sufferings and go 
ahead with their battle with courage and determination. I would like to 
convey to them the moral support of the people and the Government of 
India. I have no doubt that India, the Soviet Union and all non-aligned 
countries will stand by these freedom fighters till they have achieved 
independence. 

Mr. Rector, I wish you every success in the unique experiment that 
you have launched here, and through you I wish to convey to all the 
students of the eighty-three countries who study here my best wishes 
for success in their work. 


5. ENLARGING THE AREA OF PEACE 


M r. chairman. Your Excellencies and Friends: 

I feel greatly honoured to participate in this function and heartily 
reciprocate the warm feelings which you have expressed. From my point 
of view this is an extremely important occasion when I am meeting the 


Reply to adtlress of welcome by the Soviet Prime Minister at a reception at the 
Kremlin, Moscow, on May IS, 196S 
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leaders of a country which has strong ties of friendship with India. I 
want to tell Your Excellencies that the people of India have the highest 
regard for the people of USSR and that they cherish this deep and grow¬ 
ing friendship between ourselves. 

While Governments can give the lead in cementing friendly relations 
between countries, the consolidation of such friendship depends in 'the 
ultimate analysis on the efforts of the people themselves. The people of 
India and the people of the Soviet Union have already demonstrated that 
they are united together by genuine, strong and abiding bonds of friendship. 

Our mutual relations are based not upon any temporary expedients 
but upon the sincere realisation that the larger interests of humanity can 
be served best by promoting and enlarging the area of peace. Our close 
relationship is not directed against the interests of any other country or 
any other people. On the contrary, we both earnestly wish that all the 
countries of the world should be united together by similar feelings of mut¬ 
ual regard and close understanding. Our mission would be completed 
only when that day dawns. 

The father of the Indian nation, Mahatma Gandhi, and our great 
national leader, the builder of modern India, Jawaharlal Nehru, always 
conceived of the freedom of India only as a part of the freedom of the 
oppressed nations all over the world. Gandhi and Nehru were men of 
great vision and unbounded idealism. They taught us to believe that the 
freedom and independence of India would be incomplete so long as any 
country anywhere in the world continued to be under foreign domination. 
When, therefore, we attained our independence, we did not think that the 
journey’s end had come. We knew that the process of liberation had just 
begun and that we had still to traverse a long road which lay ahead of us. 
It is for this reason that throughout these years we have given strong sup¬ 
port to all the peoples who have fought for independence from colonial 
domination. The people of India are clear in their belief that peace can 
be established throughout the world only when the last vestiges of colo¬ 
nialism have been eliminated. I want, therefore, to reiterate today how 
strongly we support the aspirations of the people of countries such as 
Angola, Mozambique, Southern Rhodesia and South Africa for inde¬ 
pendence and for freedom from foreign rule. 1 am happy that in the 
noble task of fighting colonialism and imperialism, the Soviet Union and 
India^have always stood shoulder to shoulder in the United Nations. 

Often 1 wonder why today certain colonial countries should still wibsh 
to cling to their colonies. These powers should not in my opinion ignore 
the realities of the situation. In fact they should heed world opinion 
which solidly supports the liberation movement of all countries which 
are sUll ruled by colonial powers. It is absolutely essential that the colonies 
must get their freedom as early as possible. Although a number of 
countries have already attained their independence, colonialism still 
2 DPD/72—19 
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persists and this must be eliminated from the face of the earth so that men 
everywhere may live in freedom and with a sense of national dignity. 

We are most unhappy at the situation in Vietnam which is a great 
danger to peace. We want peace to be restored throughout Vietnam. 
All outside interference should cease and the people of Vietnam should 
be able to live their lives in freedom and with dignity. Every endeavour 
should be made to bring about the stoppage of armed conflict and wean 
away the parties concerned from the battlefield to the conference table. 
There can be no military solution to the Vietnam problem. I have already 
said publicly that the bombings in North Vietnam should stop and the right 
atmosphere should be created for a peaceful solution. 

India and the Soviet Union both firmly believe in the policy of peace 
and peaceful co-existence. Peace is essential for the preservation of 
humanity in this thermo-nuclear age. The only alternative to peaceful co¬ 
existence is complete destruction and even total annihilation. We must, 
therefore, cooperate amongst ourselves in the task of strengthening peace 
and promoting international amity and goodwill. We must also not lose 
sight of the fact that peace is indivisible and that a threat of war anywhere 
is a threat to peace everywhere. It is my sincere hope and earnest 
expectation that India and the Soviet Union will together provide mighty 
support to the forces of peace in this strife-torn world. 

We strongly believe that the primary responsibility of countries 
^ which have secured independence from colonial domination is to provide 
relief to their people who have suffered so long under foreign rule. All 
attention has to be concentrated on economic development with a view 
to providing adequate food, clothing, shelter, education and medical 
facilities to the people by the establishment of a just economic and social 
order. Peace is thus of vital importance to the developing countries. 
Those who seek to create an atmosphere of strife and to build up tensions 
are no friends of the developing countries. In fact, they compel the 
developing countries to divert their limited resources from projects for 
economic development to armaments for national defence. 

The most serious threat to peace in the world today, as 1 see it, is 
from the proliferation of nuclear weapons. The Soviet Union has taken 
initiative in promoting measures for arresting the further spread of nu¬ 
clear weapons. The Moscow Test Ban Treaty was clearly designed for 
this purpose. Whereas your country is trying to promote measures for 
nuclear disarmament, China has detonated another nuclear device. 
This further underlines the importance and the urgency of the problem 
of control and eventual elimination of nuclear weapons. We in India 
firmly believe that unless effective measures are taken to control the nu¬ 
clear menace within a short time, the world may well reach the point of 
no return. 1 ask you, my friends, to bestow the most serious considera¬ 
tion you can on this danger to mankind and to evolve appropriate measures 
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to fight this menace. 

While India pursues steadfastly the policy of non-alignment and 
peaceful co-existence, certain countries are casting covetous eyes on our 
territories and are attempting to violate our frontiers. In this manner 
our territorial integrity and national sovereignty is threatened. We as 
a people believe in peace and in the pursuit of peaceful methods even for 
the settlement of international disputes. We are prepared always to 
sit together and discuss such disputes as may arise. But if the path of 
peace and negotiation is discarded and aggression is committed, we are 
duty-bound to safeguard our freedom and to defend our frontiers. In 
such a situation we would consider no sacrifice too great. Our respon¬ 
sibility for the preservation of our freedom is higher than any other res¬ 
ponsibility. I want to make it clear that we have no desire whatsoever to 
take even an inch of any other country’s territory. In fact such an idea 
never even occurs to our mind. At the same time we are determined that 
we shall not allow any part of our own territory to be annexed by force 
by any othei country, no matter what its alignment and what its power. 

We still believe sincerely that if the world is to live in peace at all, 
there must be total disarmament, both nuclear and conventional. We 
congratulate the Soviet Government on taking the initiative in regard to 
nuclear weapons by pressing the Moscow Test Ban Treaty. It was an 
important step towards the achievement of nuclear disarmament, but only 
the first step. We hope that this will lead to the banning of all nuclear 
tests, including underground tests, and to the banning of the use of 
nuclear weapons throughout the world. We also hope that total and gene¬ 
ral disarmament by stages and with adequate means of international 
control inspection will be achieved in our lifetime and in the not too 
distant future. I can assure you <hat my Government and my people will 
work wholeheartedly in cooperation with you and with other peace-loving 
countries for this cause. 

Your Excellencies, although my country is facing a difficult situation 
on its borders, we are still determined to go ahead with plans for our 
economic development. As you are perhaps aware, India has launched 
a series of Five Year Plans to improve the economic conditions of our 
people and to give social and economic content to our political freedom. 
Yet we are striving hard with the voluntary cooperation of all our people 
to meet these problems, to raise the standard of living of our people 
to industrialise our country and to achieve the aims enshrined in our 
Constitution. We believe in the equality of all races and religions; we 
believe in the equality of men; we believe in socialism, and we hope we 
can achieve these objectives in our own way, according to our own genius, 
and mainly through the efforts of our own people. 

The Government and people of India are happy that friendly rela¬ 
tions have always existed between our two countries. iTh^ are confident 
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that these relations will ever grow stronger. Our trade with the Soviet 
Union has been doubled in the last three years and I hope it will re-double 
itself in the next five years. We believe that our friendship is to the mutual 
benefit of both our countries and peoples. 

My visit to the Soviet Union has convinced me that the Soviet and 
Indian people can together be a most potent factor for world peace. Ygur 
Excellencies, let us make no mistake. The world has once again begun 
to drift away from the path of peace towards the path of strife. The high¬ 
est degree of statesmanship is needed to prevent the coming conflict. 
Let us resolve that together we will contribute to the emergence of that 
statesmanlike leadership which can yet recapture *he atmosphere of 
peace. It is in this wider context that we should view the importance 
of the friendly ties that bind us together. 

My visit to this great, heroic, capital city of Moscow will come to 
a close tonight when I leave for Leningrad. During the days I have been 
here, 1 have been overwhelmed by the warmth of affection which the leaders 
and the people of your great country have showered upon my wife and 
myself. The Soviet people are warmly human, straight-forward and 
genuine. 1 want to assure Your Excellencies that the 450 million people 
of India reciprocate heartily these feelings and I would ask the Soviet 
people to accept the greetings and good wishes of all my countrymen For 
your well-being and prosperity. 


6. PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 
KEY TO WORLD PEACE 


D ear friends and citizens of the great Soviet Union : 1 bring you 
warm and friendly greeting of the Government and the 450 million 
people of India. I wish you every success in your noble effort of building 
up your country and in trying to spread friendship, understanding and 
peace throughout the world. We in India are also engaged in the great 
adventure of building up our country in various fields—political, social, 
economic, cultural, scientific and others. As you know, we suffered from 
200 years of colonial rule and we have to make up for lost time and teles¬ 
cope centuries into decades and decades into years. In this great task 
of building up our country and helping the maintenance of peace, we 
feel greatly encoura^d by the sympathy, understanding and active support 
of the Government and the people of this great country. 

We have always admired your Government’s policy of peace and 

Speech on the Moscow TV on May 15, 1965 « 
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peaceful co-existence which, as your leaders told me, is a fundamental 
principle of your foreign policy since the days of great Lenin. ^ We 
have also, since the beginning of our struggle for independence under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, dedicated ourselves to this cause 
of peace. Our late Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru initiated the 
five principles of peaceful co-existence between different social, political 
and economic systems and enunciated the principles of non-alignment 
as the two main pillars of our foreign policy. We respect your polity 
of peaceful co-existence just as you respect our policy of non-alignment 
These two policies go hand in hand and help in the maintenance of peace, 
in the relaxation of tensions and in helping newly independent and deve¬ 
loping countries to maintain their political and economic independence. 

The international situation is talcing a dangerous turn in various 
parts of the world—in Asia, in Africa and in Latin America. In this 
thermo-nuclear age, it is all the more necessary to follow the path of 
peace and peaceful co-existence so that the world may be saved from 
the scourge of war. The only alternative to peaceful co-existence is a 
violent upheaval which will destroy the whole of humanity. Peaceful 
co-existence is not a policy of weakness but of strength; it is not a policy 
that can compromise with imperialism or colonialism. It is a positive 
policy that helps the liberation of colonial territories and peoples under 
foteign domination. We hope that the remaining pockets of colonialism 
and imperialism in various parts of the world, such as Angola, Mozam¬ 
bique, Southern Rhodesia, etc., will be removed in the very near future 
through the force of strong and powerful world opinion. 

I have been in your heroic city only for four days today. I have been 
deeply impressed by the warmth of your reception and the sincerity of 
your feelings of friendship for my country and people. We know how 
bravely you fought against Fascism and Nazism and I congratulate you 
on the recognition you recently received from your Government on the 
20th anniversary celebrations of the victory over Fascism. The people 
of the Soviet Union played a decisive role in this great victory over 
Fascism, and were an inspiring example to all countries to fight against 
aggression. 

We are determined to maintain the territorial integrity and soverei¬ 
gnty of our country. While we have no designs on the territory of any 
other country, we shall not tolerate any encroachment on our own ter¬ 
ritory. Like you, however, we believe in the settlement of all international 
disputes through peaceful negotiations. We hope that all other coun¬ 
tries will likewise follow this path of peace and settle all questions through 
peaceful means. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the Government 
and the people of the Soviet Union for the generous and disinterested 
help they have given to us in various fields of our economy. We in our 
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turn are also trying to help some of our neighbouring countries and other 
countries to the best of our ability, in strengthening their economies. 
But no country in the world can develop with foreign assistance alone. 
It is, therefore, our aim to reach a self-sustaining sta^, mainly with the 
efforts of our own people. 

Our trade and economic relations have developed very rapidly duriifjg 
the last few years. The tenth anniversary of our economic cooperation 
was recently celebrated with great enthusiasm by our people in India. 
Bhilai and Ranchi, Ankleshwar and Barauni, Neyveli and Rampur, are 
shining examples of our cooperation in the new India. 

Our trade has increased more than eight times in the last eight years. 
Both our Governments have agreed to double it in the next eight years. 
We hope that our economic and trade relations will be as beneficial to 
you as they are to us. 

Our cultural relations are also increasing rapidly. It is necessary 
that more and more people from our two countries should visit each 
other so that there is greater feliow-feeh'ng and understanding between 
us. It is ray earnest hope that our growing friendly relations will help 
in promoting a feeling of amity and goodwill all round. Let the friend¬ 
ship between the Indian and Soviet people serve as a solid foundation for 
understanding and cooperation amongst all peoples of the world. 

I am leaving for Leningrad tonight and I would therefore like to 
take leave of you. Allow me, my friends, to say how deeply touched 
I am by the warm affection which has been showered upon my wife and 
myself. We are carrying with us happy memories which wc will always 
cherish. Once again I would ask you to accept the greetings and good 
wishes of the peoples of India for the happiness and well-being of all 
men, women and children in this great country. 


7. LENINGRAD INSPIRES HEROISM 


I AM VERY happy to be in your great city. It is named after a great 
revolutionary of the world. Lenin will live for ever in history. As 
long as there are weak and downtrodden people, Lenin’s words will be 
remembered. All Indians have great respect for Lenin and have always 
looked upon him with admiration. Under his leadership, the revolution 
directed from this city changed the face of the Soviet Union. I pay my 
tributes to him. 

I have seen the cemetery in Leningrad. It created a great irapres- 
Speech in Hindi at a luncheon given by the Mayor of Leningrad on May ]?, 196S 
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sion on my mind. A nation which is capable of such great sacri¬ 
fices cannot be easily vanquished. Five lakhs of people perished 
here and yet the people continued to fight till victory was won. This 
heroic example will be remembered for ever and will continue to 
inspire generations. An attack on a nation cannot be met by a 
show of weakness but only by resoluteness. 

It has given me much pleasure to visit this great city. I am grate¬ 
ful for the affection shown by the men and women of Leningrad who were 
so charming, simple and straightforward that they won our hearts. 
Whenever I come to the Soviet Union again, I will make it a point to visit 
Leningrad, both because the people of Leningrad are so full of affection 
and because Leningrad will always be a source of inspiration to 
me. 


8. NO SETTLEMENT OF FRONTIERS 
THROUGH AGGRESSION 


T his was my first visit to the Soviet Union. I am glad to have 
had the opportunity of having intimate talks with the top leaders of 
the Soviet Union. These talks were frank and friendly, and the Soviet 
leaders showed understanding and sympathy for India’s point of view 
on all important matters. Peace and peaceful co-existence were the 
keynote of our discussions. India greatly appreciates the policy of 
peaceful co-existence accepted and adopted by the USSR. The Soviet 
Union in turn appreciates our policy of non-alignment. Non-align¬ 
ment and peaceful co-existence are the basic policies which would 
undoubtedly help in the strengthening of peace. Peaceful co-exis¬ 
tence is a recognition of the realities of the situation. Every country 
wants to build itself up in accordance with its needs, its parti¬ 
cular genius and traditions. Any intervention or subversion in the 
affairs of another country can only lead to bitterness and conflict 

which must be avoided. Whatever their pattern of government, 

whatever their ideologies, all countries should be able to live in 
peace and amity. Similarly, the frontiers between two countries should 
not be disputed or settled through aggression. There should be a peace¬ 
ful approach to the solution of this problem. The Soviet Union and 
India have both accepted it as a sound policy. Unfortunately some 
countries have resorted to the use of force on our borders. India still 
wants to settle all matters peacefully, but this cannot be achieved 

by one side alone. It is essential that we protect our borders and 

Address to Press coirespondents in Tashkent on May 19. 196S 
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maintain the integrity of our country at any cost. 

Tliere were important and useful discussions on economic problems. 
We are thankful to the USSR for the help it has rendered to India in 
the economic field. I am exceedingly glad to say that the Soviet Union 
has agreed to help us further in setting up new basic industries— 
non-ferrous metal, coal mining, oil, etc. Soviet assistance will be 
forthcoming for the Fourth Five Year Plan and 1 am sure the assistance 
will be substantial. We value this assistance as it will help us a good 
deal in the successful implementation of our Fourth Plan. 

This visit has been of special importance and I am happy indeed 
to have received so much cordiality and friendship. My visits to 
Leningrad, Kiev and Taskent will be memorable to me and to my wife 
for the affection showered on us at these places. We will cherish this 
happy memory always. The people of India have the same feelings 
towards the people of the Soviet Union. They feel that cooperation 
between the two countries is essential not only for the good of the 
two countries but for humanity at large. Both will work for peace 
in full cooperation with each other and would like to maintain con¬ 
tacts for the furtherance of this noble cause. I wish and hope that unity 
between the Soviet Union and India becomes stronger and that our 
bonds grow closer. I extend my most sincere thanks to Mr. Bre¬ 
zhnev and Mr. Mikoyan with whom I had friendly meetings in Mos¬ 
cow. They have been good enough to accept my invitation to visit 
India. To Mr. and Mrs. Kosygin, who were good enough to accom¬ 
pany me and my wife, I convey my grateful thanks. I am thankful 
that Mr. Kosygin should have taken such keen interest in my prog¬ 
ramme throughout my stay here. I have extended an invitation to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kosygin to visit India at their convenience, and I am happy 
that they have accepted my invitation. 

Leningrad and Kiev have left a lasting impression on my mind for 
the supreme sacrifice they made in the last war. Their story of courage 
and determination will be written in letters of gold and will always be 
a great inspiration for future generations. If people fight with courage, 
there is none to defeat them. 

We have a cultural agreement with the USSR under which annual 
plans are drawn up. Exchanges under this programme are continuously 
increasing. There will be an exchange of professors and scientists, 
and scholarships for two hundred students. 

1 am delighted to have visited Tashkent and seen and met the 
people of this beautiful city. It looks like India. There appears to be so 
much similarity and cultural affinity between us. I have no doubt 
that this Republic will develop further. I am deeply touched by the 
cordiality and friendship shown to me by the people of Tashkent 
and wish to express may sincere thanks to them. « 
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Our policy on the situation in South-East Asia and the policy of 
the Soviet Union are clearly expressed in the Joint Communique. 


9. THIS I SAW IN SOVIET UNION 


O NE OF THE great achievements of Jawaharlal Nehru was to put India 
on the map of the world. He evolved and shaped a foreign policy 
which struck a new path in international relations and showed a new way 
to the whole world. My recent visit to the Soviet Union was also 
an outcome of that same policy of peace and goodwill. The friendly 
welcome extended to me by the Prime Minister, the Ministers and Gov¬ 
ernment officials and, above all, by the people of the Soviet Union 
was heart-warming indeed. It is true that there has been a great change 
in India in that Jawaharlal is no more with us. The Soviet Union 
too has seen some changes in the recent past. As a result, both the Soviet 
Prime Minister and I were in a sense new to the office. Even so the talks 
we had were absolutely frank and friendly. What I liked most about 
these talks was the absence of any kind of reservation or manoeuvering. 
Nothing was said which was prompted by diplomacy. Whatever they 
thought right they accepted in a straightforward fashion. If they differed 
on an issue, they said so clearly and unequivocally. I did the same. I 
was greatly impressed by the fact that during my entire stay in the USSR I 
had no occasion to encounter equivocation or roundabout talk in any 
of the exchanges 1 had there. 

Ours is a policy of non-alignment. We do not want to join any power 
bloc, Eastern or Western. This was a policy decision of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. If we align ourselves to any power bloc, I doubt whether we would 
be able to think freely or do what we consider right for our own 
country. Today Nehru’s policy of non-alignment has been adopted 
by many Asian and African countries and it has struck roots there. 
We are committed to the policy of non-alignment and the Soviet Union 
fully supports us in this. They are also whole-heartedly implement¬ 
ing the policy of co-existence amongst people of different ideolo¬ 
gies and different forms of government ‘which had been initiated 
by Jawaharlal Nehru and agreed to in principle by them. Thus 
non-aligment and peaceful co-existence have become a base, a founda¬ 
tion on which peace and amity in the world can be built. We want to 
further our friendly relations with those countries which are with us in 
our pursuit of the policy of non-alignment. 

Speech at a public meeting in New Delhi on May 27, 1965, the first death anniver¬ 
sary of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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We do not want war with any country. It is our policy to be friend¬ 
ly to all and even to those whose ideologies and methods are totally 
different from ours. At the same time, as I said, we do not want to align 
ourselves to any bloc. Because of this, our bonds with the Soviet 
Union have become even closer and stronger. 

It is difficult to find a parallel for the patriotism and capacity for* 
sacrifice I saw in the people of the Soviet Union. In Leningrad, about 
five lakh people were killed in the last war and about six lakh starv¬ 
ed to death. This supreme sacrifice of eleven lakh people in one city 
is not a small thing. Although the German Fascists had marched 
right up to Kiev near Stalingrad, the Russians did not lose courage. 
The men, women and children of the country roused themselves and 
clung together in a heroic bid to defend themselves and their fatherland. 
It does not behove our country, or any country for that matter, 
to be perturbed by some small reverses. We must remember that the 
aggressor is always at an advantage, as were Fascist Germany and Italy. 
Nobody can forcibly occupy a country of 450 million people if they 
have inner strength, love for their motherland and the capacity for 
sacrifice. I saw the truth of this myself in Leningrad. It was the 
essence of Jawaharlat Nehru’s message that every Indian should 
work with devotion for the nation and be prepared for every sacri¬ 
fice* for the sake of the country. At the same time it is true that we want 
to avoid war, although we cannot succeed in preventing it entirely 
on our own, without cooperation from the other party. The serious¬ 
ness of the situation will be brought home to us if we consider that 
once it starts, no war today can remain a local affair. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was a citizen of the world. The sufferings of 
people anywhere in the world pained him as much as did the miseries 
of his own countrymen. Today we are engaged in the big task that was 
so dear to the heart of our departed leader, of fighting poverty and un¬ 
employment in our country. We will not rest till the lot of the common 
man is improved. We are grateful to the countries from which we receive 
loans and assistance for our Plans. But we must remember that we 
have to strengthen our hands and stand on our own feet. We shall shortly 
have to dispense with this aid. We may not have enough to eat or wear, 
but we cannot depend on others indefinitely. It is not desirable for us 
to get under the pressure of loans and aid from other countries. We must 
be prepared to defend the country ourselves and develop it through our 
own efforts. This is what Jawaharlal Nehru taught us. 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN 




CHAPTER / 


CONFLICT IN THE RANN 


1. PAKISTAN'S DESIGNS IN KUTCH 

T his house may take into consideration the situation which has arisen 
as a result of repeated and continuing attacks by Pakistan’s armed 
forces on the Kutch border. There have been serious and frequent en¬ 
gagements. Our men are defending our frontiers with exemplary valour 
and I should like to tell them that this House and all the people of this coun¬ 
try stand solidly behind them and will consider no sacrifice too great to 
meet this challenge to our territorial integrity. 

The situation which we are facing today is undoubtedly grave. I 
think the House would like to have a connected account of the [events 
leading up to the situation that exists today. 

During the last few months, Pakistan has been resorting periodically 
to firing and clashes at several points on the Indo-Pakistan border, both in 
the east and in the west. Our men have taken defensive action at all these 
points effectively, but with great restraint. The clashes on the Kutch border 
are the latest in the series of incidents which Pakistan has chosen to 
indulge in. 

Some time ago, Pakistani patrols were noticed moving on a track close 
to the Kutch-Sind borders. On being chsdlenged by] our patrols, the 
Pakistani patrols claimed that they were moving on a track which was the 
old customs track and within Pakistan territory. It was also noticed that 
Pakistan had occupied Kanjarkot and establi^ed a standing post there. 
In accordance with paragraph 3 of the Ground Rules, the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Rajkot Rangers, took up the matter with the Director- 
General, West Pakistan Rangers, and called for a meeting to discuss the 

Speech in the Lok Sabha on April 28, 1965 
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situation and to determine the status quo. The Director-General, West 
Pakistan Rangers, did not attend but sent his local Commander who had 
A meeting with the DIG, Rajkot Rangers. This, however, led to no result 
And encounters between our patrols and those of Pakistan continued. 

On April 9 in the early hours of the morning, our border post at Sardar 
■was attacked with heavy mortar and MMG fire, followed by artillery fir» 
from 2S-pounder guns under cover of which two battalions of the Pakistan 
Regular Army belonging to 51 Infantry Brigade advanced towards the post. 
Details of this encounter have already been given to the Hou% in the state¬ 
ment by the Home Minister on April 12. The fact that this attack was pre¬ 
meditated and pre-planned was quite clear from the documents captured 
from the Pakistan prisoners and from their interrogation. The plan of 
assault on our border post by the Pakistan Army was drawn up in the second 
week of March and movement of troops began thereafter. Orders for the 
attack were apparently given on April 7 and the attack was I aunched in the 
early hours of April 9. 

Therefrom, as the House knows, the Chief of the Army Staff was in¬ 
structed to take over operational control of the border and Army units 
moved into Vigokot the same evening. The Pakistani firings and shellings, 
however, continued to which our armed forces have replied. 

Since then Pakistani armed attacks of increasing intensity have been 
continuing at many points into our territory south of the Kutch-Sind 
border. On April 24, our company post at Point 84 was shelled in the 
morning and later attacked by Pakistani infantry supported by tanks and 
other armour. On April 26, Pakistan armed forces, again with tanks and 
armoured vehicles, attacked our border post at Biarbet. These attacks 
are still continuing. 

Pakistani armed action is an act of naked aggression. They have attack¬ 
ed Indian posts which are d^p in Indian territory, six to eight miles south 
of the border—territory which on Pakistan’s own admission has never 
been in its possession. Hon’ble Members have no doubt seen the state¬ 
ment of the Pakistan Foreign Minister, Mr. Bhutto, on April 15 in which he 
■said, defending the Pakistani position : “It must be remembered that the 
central fact is that this is a dispute over territory which lies roughly north 
of the 24th Parallel. The dispute has arisen not because the boundary is 
undemarcated, but because the disputed territory is in India’s adverse pos- 
■session.’* This is what he has said. In other words, Pakistan has chosen 
to mount an armed attack on territory over which Pakistan has never 
exercised possession and over which Pakistan, in fact, admits India’s posses¬ 
sion. Pakistan thus stands self-condemned. She has used force for 
changing the status quo and for vindicating its territorial claims. This is 
contrary to the United Nations Charter and to the Groun d Rules under the 
Indo-Pakistan Border Agreement of 1960. Pakistan’s behaviour, in fact, 
amounts to clear and open ag^esnon on our territory. « 
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As is usual with Pakistan even while discussions have been in progress 
through diplomatic channels to settle the matter peacefully, Pakistan has 
been intensifying its attacks and moving in tanks and heavy artillery to 
attack our posts. 

On April 19, the Foreign Secretary handed over a formulation to the 
High Commissioner which in substance was just what the Pakistan Foreign 
Office had suggested to our High Commissioner in Karachi a few days earlier, 
namely, that there should be a cease-fire, to be followed by talks at the official 
level with a view to determining and restoring the status qua ante, and later 
a high-level meeting between the two Governments to discuss the boundary 
question. On the morning of April 24, the Pakistan High Commissioner 
handed over an alternative formulation to the Foreign Secretary, according 
to which cease-fire was to be followed by the withdrawal of the armed forces 
of both India and Pakistan, whether civil or military, from certain areas 
which they contended were the disputed territory. But earlier the same 
morning, even before this new formulation had been presented, Pakistan 
had launched a heavy attack in brigade strength on our post at Point 84, 
west of Chadbet, with heavy artillery. 

Throughout this period, Pakistan has been making shifting claims and 
conflicting statements. At the meeting between the DIG, Rajkot Rangers, 
and Lt.-Col. Aftab Ali, Commandant of the Indus Rangers, at 
Kanjarkot on February 15, 1965, they said that they had not occupied 
Kanjarkot but that they were patrolling the area up to the track south 
of Kanjarkot which according to him was the old customs track adjoining 
Surai and Ding. In the Government of Pakistan’s note, dated March 1, 
1965, which was in answer to our protest note of February 18, 1965, it was 
stated by the Pakistan Government that Kanjarkot fort had not been occu¬ 
pied by the Indus Rangers. Today, not only is Pakistan in occupation of 
the Kanjarkot fort but it has gone much beyond its claim to patrolling up 
to the customs track. Pakistan today is laying claim to a large area south 
of the Kutch-Sind boundary and north of the 24th Parallel. 

I want to state clearly and emphatically that we reject and repudiate 
these claims in their entirety. Pakistan claims that the Rann of Kutch 
is an inland sea and, therefore, Pakistan is entided to half of this area. 
This is completely untenable. The Rann of Kutch is not an inland 
sea and has never been recognised as such.^ Long before the creation 
of Pakistan, the then British Government of India decided formally, 
in 1906, that it was more correct to define the Rann of Kutch as a “marsh” 
rather than as a “lake” or “inland sea”. That the Rann of Kutch is a 
“marsh” is indisputable. It has all the flora and fauna of marshland with 
mmsh-grown grass in abundance and other characteristics. What 
happens is that during the monsoon period, because of the strong winds 
and the high tides in the Arabian Sea, this low-lying area gets flooded by 
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sea water. Furthermore, in the monsoon period it receives fresh water 
from the swoolien rivers. The area, therefore, is flooded from about the 
middle of May till the end of October. Tt is mostly dry and partly marsh* 
land during the remainder of the year. 

Pakistan’s claims also ignore the historical fact that even though the 
Kutch-Sind Border is undemarcated, it is well defined on maps and well 
recognised in fact. Prior to the partition of India, the Kutch-Sind border 
separated the then British Indian Province of Sind and the Indian State 
of Kutch. Not being an international boundary then, it did not need to be 
demarcated. The boundary itself was, however, well defined in all official 
maps dating from 1872 to 1943 and even later, and was well known and well 
established. The boundary has also been described in detail in official 
documents over the last three-quarters of a century prior to the partition 
of India. The boundary shown in the official maps of undivided India 
prior to August 15, 1947, cannot be questioned. 

The official Gaze/reer of the Province of Sind published m Karachi in 
1907, the Gazetteer of India of the Bombay Presidency published in 1909, 
and the Imperial Gazetteer of India published by the British Secretary of 
State for India in 1908 are all categorical about the Rann of Kutch being 
outside the Province of Sind. In all the documents of the Political Depart¬ 
ment of the then British Government of India, of 1937, 1939 and 1942, 
defining the political charges of various officers, the Rann of Kutch was in¬ 
variably shown as falling within the Western India States Agency and never 
as falling within the Province of Sind. As the House is aware, the entire 
Western India States Agency became part of India as a result of accession. 
The totality of evidence leaves no basis whatsoever for any dispute regarding 
the border between the Sind Province and Kutch. 

Ever since these recent intrusions commenced, the Government of India 
has suggested repeatedly to Pakistan that meetings should be held between 
local officials in addition to talks at the higher level. For instance, we sug¬ 
gested to the Pakistan Government that the Surveyors-General of the two 
countries should meet to discuss the problem of demarcation. Pakistan 
refused. We reminded Pakistan of the Ground Rules and the desirability 
of a meeting between the local commanders for the restoration of the 
status quo. We also suggested in our note of February 18 that there should 
be a meeting between the representatives of the two Governments at what¬ 
ever level considered appropriate by Pakistan and repeated this suggestion 
later more than orlce. Despite these endeavours, there was no proper 
response from Pakistan. 

On April 13,1965, the Pakistan Government made a three-step proposal 
suggesting (i) cease-fire, (ii) an inter-governmental meeting to determine what 
was the status quo which should be restored, and (Hi) a higher level meeting. 
The Government of India authorised their High Commissioner the very 
next day, i.e. on April 14, to convey their acceptance of these pfoposals. 
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It IS to be deeply regretted that the Governmeiit of Pakistan later went 
bask on their old proposals. 

On April 19, the Government of India repeated that the proposal for 
cease-fire should be accepted forthwith, but instead of accepting it 
the Government of Pakistan put forward an entirely new formula on April 
23, which, as I have already mentioned, required the withdrawal of Indian 
forces from what Pakistan chooses to call unilaterally a disputed teititoiy 
but which in fact is indisputably entirely our own. Pakistan has since 
been persisting in this demand. This attitude on their part means a virtual 
rejection of all our efforts to wean them away from warlike postures. 

I have made this a rather long narrative in order to give the House a 
complete picture of the false nature of Pakistan’s claims, its sinister designs 
and the naked and reckless use of force by Pakistan against us. 

It is apparent that one of the prime reasons for Pakistan’s irrational 
behaviour is the obsessive hatred against India which Pakistani leaders, 
the Pakistani Press and communal fanatics in Pakistan have worked into 
their system over the past two decades. 

The events which I have just described have caused us all the gravest 
concern. Ever since the attainment of Independence, India has stood for 
peace, international amity and goodwill. India has a living and vital 
stack in peace because we want to concentrate attention on improving the 
living standards of millions of our people. In the utilisation of our limited 
resources, we have always given primacy to plans and projects for economic 
development. It should, therefore, be obvious to anyone who is prepared 
to look at things objectively that India can have no possible interest in 
provoking border incidents or in building up an atmosphere of strife. 

However, our neighbours, both China and Pakistan, have chosen to 
adopt an attitude of aggressive hostility towards India. Lately, they seem 
to have joined hands to act in concert against India. 

In these circumstances, the duty of the Government is quite clear and 
this duty will be discharged fully and effectively. The entire resources of 
the country in men and material wUl be employed to defend our frontiers 
and to preserve our territorial integrity. I know that each one of the 450 
million people of India is today prepared to make any sacrifice in defence 
of the motherland. We would prefer to live in poverty for as long as 
necessary but we shall not allow our freedom to subverted. 

The specific question which we have td consider, and by this I mean 
not only the Government but this House and indeed the whole country, 
is : what course we should now pursue? 

We are prepared to take the path of peace but we cannot follow it alone. 
Pakistan must decide to give up its warlike activities. If it does, I see no 
reason why the simple fact of determining what was the actual boundary 
between the erstwhile Province of Sind and the State of ICutch and what is 
the boundary between India and Pakistan, cannot be settled across the table. 
2 DPD/72—20 
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It need not even be a negotiating table. It is more a question of finding out 
the facts rather than of negotiating a settlement. It can be done by experts 
on both sides. All this is possible provided there is an immediate cessation 
of hostilities and restoration of the status quo ante. 

I should like to tell the House that on the Kutch border, Pakistan has 
many advatanges. What is more, our soldiers are occupying posts in areas < 
which will soon be submerged in water and from where they will, therefore, 
necessarily have to withdraw. If Pakistan continues to discard reason 
and persists in its aggressive activities, our Army will defend the country 
and it will decide its own strategy and the employment of its manpower and 
equipment in a manner which it deems best. Countries which are friendly 
to us have urged that a cease-fire should be agreed to as soon as possible. 
We are ready to respond to these appeals. But, at the same time, I must 
tell the House that we have also to be ready for the alternative. 

Mr. Speaker, I have uttered these words after the most serious thought 
and with full consciousness of my responsibilities. This is one of the most 
fateful moments of our times. 1 realise that both India and Pakistan stand 
poised at the cross -roads of history. The path of reason and sanity, 
of peace and harmony, is still open. Even while our police and later 
our Army have been defending our soil with commendable courage in the 
face of heavy odds, the path to peace has not been blocked. But it is a path 
on which we cannot walk alone. It takes two to make friendship and peace. 

It is my earnest hope that the point of no return will not be reached and 
that Pakistan will still agree to a cease-fire in accordance with its own propo¬ 
sals of April 13, which India had accepted. 

I know at this hour every Indian is asking himself only one question: 
what can I do for my country and how can I participate in the nation’s 
endeavour to defend our freedom and territorial integrity? To all Indians, 
to all our people, I want to address this appeal: Wherever you are and 
whatever your vocation, you should work with true dedication, bring out 
the best in you and serve the country selflessly. The supreme need of the 
hour is national unity—unity not of the word but of the heart. All 
Indians, of whatever faith or profession, have to stand solidly together and 
prepare themselves for hardships and sacrifices. Let us give no quarter to 
any ideas that tend to divide us. Let us all work together with a new sense 
of national discipline and with an inspired feeling of dedication to the cause 
of the country’s freedom and integrity. And I would close by asking this 
august House to give its whole-hearth and mighty support to the Govern¬ 
ment at this momentous hour. 



2. A CLEAR CASE OF AGGRESSION 


I BEG TO move that the situation arising out of the repeated and con¬ 
tinuing attacks by the armed forces of Pakistan on the .Kutch border 
be taken into consideration. 

I know how anxious the Hon’ble Members must be to know the facts 
of the situation and the policy of Government in regard to the grave deve¬ 
lopments which have taken place. First of all, 1 would like to report to 
the House that during the last two or three days there has been no major 
engagement on the Kutch border and that the aggressive armed forces 
of Pakistan have not been able to make any further inroads into our terri¬ 
tory. Secondly, during the clashes which took place, heavy losses were 
inflicted on the intruders. The morale of our armed forces is very high. 
I know that this House and the people of India stand behind them, united 
in the determination that the territorial integrity of India must be preserved 
fully and completely. 

With your permission. Sir, I would like to slate briefly the facts of 
the situation. 

The Kutch-Sind border is a well-defined, well-known and well-estab¬ 
lished border which is clearly marked in the various editions of the Survey 
of India maps ever since 1871. A largo part of the boundary is not demar¬ 
cated on the ground. This is so, however, because there was no disputed 
boundary between the Province of Sind and the Kutch Durbar; and it was 
not customary to demarcate with pillars boundaries between Pro¬ 
vinces and States of British India as they were not international 
boundaries. 

On August 15, 1947, Pakistan was carved out of India as an inde¬ 
pendent State. Under the Independence Act, the territories of Pakistan 
were enumerated and these included the Province of Sind. The boundary 
between Sind and Kutch thus became an international boundary. Pakis¬ 
tan is precluded from claiming any more territory than was included in 
the Province of Sind on August 15, 1947. No pait of the territory south 
of the Kutch-Sind border, which is shown in the map as situated north of 
Kanjarkot and is thus clearly Indian territory, could conceivably be a part 
of Pakistan. In fact, this area was under the jurisdiction and authority 
of the Ruler of Kutch, which had extended at all times both in law and in 
fact right up to the border between Sind and Kutch as shown in the Sur¬ 
vey of India maps of 1871, 1886, 1898, 1943 and 1946 which was the last 
map before the date of Independence. 

The boundary between Kutch and Sind has also been described 
in detail in other official documents over the last three-quarters of a century 
prior to'the partition of India. The official Gazetteer of Sind published in 
Karachi in 1907, the Gazetteer of India of the Bombay Presidency published 
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in 1909 and the Imperial Gazetteer of India published by the British 
Secretary of State for India in 1908 are aU categorical about the Rann of 
Kutch ^ing outside the Province of Sind. In all the documents of the 
Political Department of the then British Government of India, of 1937, 
1939 and 1942, defining the political charts of the various officials, the 
Rann of Kutch was invariably shown as falling within the Western India” 
States Agency and never as faUing within the Province of Sind. As the 
House is aware, the entire Western India States Agency became part of 
India as a result of accession. 

The position is so clear that in the light of this the attack on the Kutch 
border is a clear case of aggression by Pakistan. This aggression also 
fits into the pattern of Pakistan’s aggressive behaviour during the last few 
months. Pakistan has been resorting frequently to firing and clashes at 
several points on the Indo-Pakistan border, both in the east and in the west. 
She has shown an utter lack of responsibility and displayed amazing 
recklessness. 

A few days ago. Prime Minister Wilson sent a message to me and I 
presume a similar message to President Ayub Khan making certain 
proposals in the framework of which a cease-fire could be brought about. 
The Prime Minister of the UK is still pursuing his efforts and, therefore, 
for obvious reasons, I am unable to say much more about this matter at 
this stage. I can, however, assure the House that in the exchanges I have 
had with Mr. Wilson and in any further exchanges, we shall not depart 
from the position that along with cease-fire there must be a restoration of 
the status quo ante. 

Mr. Chairman, the Indian Government and the Indian people have 
no illwill against the people of Pakistan. We wish them well and we 
would be happy to see them progress on the road to prosperity. We 
are aware that their prosperity as well as the prosperity of the people of 
India, of the 600 million people who inhabit this sub-continent, depends 
upon the preservation of peace. It is for this reason that we have adhered 
fervently to the path of peace all these years. A war in the Indian sub¬ 
continent may well undo the massive efforts which have been made in 
both countries to secure an improvement in the living standards of our 
people. The march in this direction has only just begun and there is yet 
a long way to go. But President Ayub has talked of a total war between 
India and Pakistan. We on our part have been greatly restrained not be¬ 
cause we are unprepared to meet President Ayub’s challenge but because 
we feel that reason and sanity should prevail over aggression and bellico¬ 
sity. President Ayub seems to suggest that whereas his country has the right 
to commit aggression on Indian territories at will and at a point of its own 
choice, India must not take effective counter-measures. This thesis is 
totally unacceptable to us. The pattern of Pakistani activity is this« First 
raise a claim to a neighbour’s territory; suddenly mount an attack taVing 
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tke neighbour by surprise; launch an ingenious propaganda campaign 
to suggest that the action is only of a defensive character. 1 do want 
to urge President Ayub to think a little more carefully of the consequences 
of the line of action that he has chosen to pursue. So far the Pakistani 
aggression on the Kutch border has been met only by local defensive action 
to protect our territories. From the Indian side there have been no counter¬ 
measures and the aggression has, therefore, been a totally one-sided dffair. 
We have restrained ourselves, but if the Government of Pakistan persists 
in its present aggressive posture, the Government of India will be left with 
no alternative except to think how best to defend the territorial integrity 
of the motherland. 

Mr. Chairman, let me once again make the position of the Government 
of India perfectly clear. We will have no objection to ordering a cease-fire 
on the basis of a simultaneous agreement for the restoration of the status 
quo ante. After the status quo ante has been restored, we will be willing 
to sit together with the representatives of Pakistan to demarcate the boun¬ 
dary in accordance with the well-settled and well-established dividing line 
between the erstwhile Province of Sind and the State of Kutch. At the 
same time, I must reiterate clearly and emphatically that the Government 
of India do not recognise that there is any territorial dispute about the Rann 
of Kutch. Let me also make it clear that the threat of total war held out 
by President Ayub will not deter us from performing our rightful duties. 
No Government in the world would be worth its name if it allows its own 
territoriestobeannexedby force by an aggressive neighbour. The Govern¬ 
ment of India know their responsibilities in the present situation and they 
are determined to discharge them most effectively. 

The threat to our freedom is real, continuing and immediate. We 
have to meet this threat with all our resources and with all our might. 
We can afford to give up a few projects of economic development but 
we cannot allow our defence mechanism to be in any manner inadequate 
for safeguarding our frontiers. 

Among the people there must be a real sense of unity. We must 
give no quarter to the rumours that are sought to be circulated by anti¬ 
social elements. I am greatly strengthened by the knowledge that the mo¬ 
rale of our people is high and that every Indian today is prepared to make 
any sacrifice for defending the territorial integrity of India. 

The Rann of Kutch has been and continues to be India’s territory. 

It has been in our possession according to Pakistan itself though Mr. 
Bhutto characteristically chooses to call it adverse possession. Pakistan 
now seeks to annex this territory by force. This we shall not allow. 
No Government in the world would allow that. We have acted with the 
greatest restraint so far but the sands of time are running out. 

I shall say no more on this difficult situation. This is a testing time 
for our country and our people. I would say to our people : be united. 
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feel the pride of belonging to a great nation, carry out your tasks with true 
dedication. Take no notice of the false Pakistani propaganda. Let us 
have faith in ourselves and in the great destiny of our country. 1 would 
now close by asking the House to declare that we ail stand together united 
in defending our motherland. 


3. BRITISH INITIATIVE FOR PEACE 


A FEW DAYS ago 1 had referred to the initiative which the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Harlod Wilson, had taken to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of the Kutch-Sind boundary. The main new development 
which has taken place is that late last night we received from the British 
High Commissioner further details of the British proposals. They were 
communicated to the Government of Pakistan also yesterday. No pro¬ 
posals in this respect have been made by Lord Mountbatten, who has come 
to India for an entirely different purpose. 

We are examining these suggestions in the light of the basic princi¬ 
ples which I have already placed before this House. As I had said earlier, 
while this process of consultations through diplomatic channels is still 
in progress, it would not be appropriate for me to make any public state¬ 
ment about the details of these proposals. It is essential that Pakistan 
should refrain from the use and threat of force and withdraw its forces 
from positions which they did not occupy before. For a number of days 
there has been a lull in fighting. While the efforts for a peaceful settlement 
are being made our Armed Forces will do nothing to aggravate the 
situation unless there is any provocation from the other side. 

Cease-fire will mean a regular declaration of cease-fire. As I have 
stated, there will be no cease-fire unless the principle of restoration of the 
status quo ante is also agreed to. What I have said at the end of my state- 
ment is that there is a lull, but still, shelling sometime goes on. One does 
not know; it might develop into a fight, but just at present it is something 
of a kind of lull. 

As 1 said, it was suggested that there should be as far as possible 
no fighting—I mean, that there should be a lull. As far as 1 know, though 
Pakistan is sometimes shelling, there has not been any big offensive from 
that side. Of course, we have also not retaliated. This is the position. 

We do not accept that there is any kind of territorial dispute. But 
in regard to the boundary line, of course, this matter could be discussed; 
we can meet and talk about it. 
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So far as provocation is concerned, it is merely a question of time. 
There is no doubt that we will take every action possible to drive them 
out. In so far as agreement between Pakistan and India in regard to cease¬ 
fire is concerned, it is absolutely wrong. We have arrived at no such 
agreement. 

I might also add that in fact there was a formal proposal by the 
U.K. Prime Minister that there should be a cease-fire for one week. That 
formal proposal had come to us and we had rejected it. We had rejected 
it outright. 

It was suggested by him. It is quite true. But we did feel that during 
this time when the talks are going on, if Pakistan will also not try to agg¬ 
ravate the situation we will also not do so. 

I have made it clear that, whatever the lull, our forces will not aggra¬ 
vate the situation. When I said that, 1 said it only for the period during 
which these talks are proceeding. Otherwise, we are quite clear in our 
mind as to what our responsibilities are and what we propose to do. 


4. A CALL FOR ‘STATUS QUO ANTE’ 


I HAVE STATED repeatedly that there can be no cease-fire without a 
simultaneous agreement about the restoration of the status quo ante. 
In this context, as I said the other day, we categorically rejected a sugges¬ 
tion that there should be a cease-fire even for the limited duration of a 
week. I had also indicated that in case there is any effort for a peaceful 
approach Government will certainly consider it. But I had always added 
that if these hopes were belied then we would be left with no alternative 
except to consider how best we should defend our territory and in what 
manner we should repel the aggressor. In fact, this is our position, this 
is our resolve and we stick to it.... 

At present there is no question of going beyond the cease-fire and the 
restoration of the status quo ante. When it is done, when it is restored, 
then we can consider other matters. 

It is quite clear that if a cease-fire is agreed to, then a formal declara¬ 
tion as such will have to be made. Besides that, it is also quite clear that 
the principle of status quo ante has also to be agreed to along or simul¬ 
taneously with the ceaserfire. These two things go together. 

In so far as the question of arbitration is concerned, it is true that 
there is an agreement arrived at in 1960 between Shri Swaran Singh and 
Col. Sheikh of Pakistan. 

Statement in the Lok Sabha on May 6, 196S 



5. SETTLEMENT THROUGH 
NEGOTIATIONS 


A fter making my statement on April 28, 1965,1 have kept the House 
informed of developments on Kutch-Sind border. 

The initiative which Prime Minister Wilson took some days ago has, 
been followed up and gradually concrete proposals have evolved with a 
-view to bringing about a satisfactory settlement of the problem. We have 
made it clear on every occasion that a cease-fire would be possible only 
on the basis of a simultaneous agreement for the restoration of the status 
■quo as on January 1, 1965. We have also indicated clearly that only when 
such a restoration has been effected would we be ready to have recourse 
to the procedure which had been agreed to between the two Governments 
for demarcating the border where this had not already been done. 

In the communications from the British Government, various points 
of detail have been put forward for consideration by both the Govern¬ 
ments. So far no final draft has been prepared or presented. All I would say 
is that consistently with the stand which I have taken on the floor of this 
House we attach the greatest importance to the restoration of status quo 
xmte and we have indicated our willingness to proceed thereafter to negotia¬ 
tions at Ministers’ level, followed if necessary by a reference to an impar¬ 
tial tribunal as contemplated in the earlier agreements on the subject. 

Our policy and our intentions are quite clear and unequivocal. We 
<lo not believe in talking with one voice here and with another voice there. 
We do not believe in talking of peace at one place and committing 
aggression at another. Our position has been made known to the whole 
world in the clearest possible terms. 

I want the Hon’ble Members to be assured that our armed forces 
-are ready and determined to defend the territorialjntegrity of the country. 
They have been greatly strengthened in their determination by the united 
and powerful support which this House and the people of India all over 
have extended ever since the crisis^gan. 

I am leaving for Moscow tomorrow morning and 1 know I would 
be carrying with me your good wishes and fraternal greetings to the friendly 
people of the USSR, people who have stood by us in hours of trial and 
anxiety. 


Statement in Parliament on May 11, 1965 



6. THE PATH OF PEACE 


W B ARE A free nation, a sovereign people. This is a settled fact 
which we owe largely to Jawaharlalji, and it is recognised by all. 
Nobody can undermine it. Today our sovereignty and freedom are being 
threatened and we are faced with the big task of protecting and safeguard- 
4ng them. It is our bounden duty to do so with all our might. 

You are aware that a few days back Pakistan committed aggression 
on the Kutch border. We faced the attack with courage and strength. 
In the event of a war being forced on us, I am confident that India will 
be in a position to fight back effectively. But we must always remind 
ourselves of the advice Jawaharlal Nehru used to give us that war should 
always be avoided. 

War is a great destructive force. Some leaders, politicians and high 
‘Government officials may talk of war but they forget that in a war it is 
the common man who suffers most. In the present-day world, no war 
can remain a local war ; it must inevitably escalate into a world war. We 
have to think and think again before we decide to abandon the path of 
peace and allow ourselves to be drawn into a war. You all know how 
'Often and how persuasively Jawaharlalji taught us that the country’s honour 
lay in the path of peace and amity. He firmly believed that whenever 
there were differences between countries, they should be solved through 
peaceful negotiations. In this belief the whole country was behind 
him. 

We firmly hold that the Rann of Kutch is an integral part of India 
and that Pakistan has no claim on any part of this area. It is true that 
a portion of it had not been demarcated; that is to say, the exact boun¬ 
dary line had not been drawn on the ground. Talks were held between 
Pakistan and India about this in 1960 and it was decided that after fur¬ 
ther discussions the border would be demarcated on the ground. But 
in spite of our repeated reminders Pakistan did not do anything to 
follow up the discussion of 1960, and now all of a sudden Oiey have 
attacked our posts in this area. We are still willing to agree to the pro¬ 
posal that if Pakistan wants to settle the issue peacefully, she must vacate 
the Rann of Kutch, including Biarbet and Kanjarkot. 

Our position is quite clear. I have made no secret of our desire. 
As I said, we are still prepared to settle the matter in a peaceful way. 
But we shall not back out of our basic policies'; in settling this affair we 
shall insist that the solution is consistent with the honour and dig¬ 
nity of the country. 

Negotiations are now in progress but T cannot predict what the out¬ 
come will be. It might take some time still for anything to be settled. 
When I was leaving for Russia T thought the matter would 

From a speech at a public meeting in New Delhi on May 27, 1965, the first 
death anniversary of Jawaharbl Nehru 
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perhaps be settled in a day or two. But further difficulties have arisen 
and a final solution has yet to be reached. Anyhow, even if it takes 
soDfie more days for a solution to come insight, we rhouldnot give 
up our present stand. It is not proper to link this issue with other bor¬ 
der issues. Wherever we have a border problem with Pakistan we are 
ready to talk it over and thus find a solution. But the Kutch problem 
is a separate issue altogether. We have to settle it by itself, and not 
along with other problems. 

When I visited Karachi I told President Ayub that we had been 
talking of so many other things but the most important problem was that 
of border clashes between our countries and the blameless people who 
suffered as a result of these clashes. 1 expressed my strong feeling that we 
must put an end to these clashes and settle all outstanding issues through 
negotiations. I was happy that President Ayub agreed with me. He said 
he was also very upset that innocent people should be killed and injured 
and that he was keen that a solution should be found to this problem. 
But since then President Ayub has not mentioned the matter again. It may 
be that he has been preoccupied with other things, perhaps the elections they 
have been having. But we are still clear in our minds that we want to 
settle the border issues between ourselves by peaceful means. We are 
prepared to have discussions but it would not be advisable to link every¬ 
thing up with the Kutch issue. If we did that the problem would 
get unnecessarily complicated and knotty. That is something we 
should avoid. As 1 said, we must at all times be acutely aware of the 
crucial and important task which is before us ; and that task is 
protecting and safeguarding the sovereignty and freedom of the country. 

President Ayub has been talking of war. Two or three of his 
recent statements have contained threats of war. We do not wish 
to use such language or threaten Pakistan in return. It does not 
behove us ; nor does it behove President Ayub. The Press, the leaders 
and ministers in Pakistan seem to have launched a campaign of 
hatred against India. No good can come of this and nobody will gain 
thereby. In any case, if Pakistan persists in talking of war, all that we 
can say is that we are fully alive to our responsibilities and we shall 
fulfil them, come what may. What I would like to say is that the 
country should be prepared for all eventualities. We do not know 
what turn things will take ; one thing is certain and that is that all of 
us, all the men and women of this country, will have to muster their 
courage and strength to meet the situation. We should be prepared 
to defend our towns and cities with all our might. We should no 
more be afraid of bombs or aeroplanes. 1 have no doubt in my 
mind that if this potential threat to our sovereignty should become 
real, millions of people in this country will turn into soldiers over¬ 
night. It is not only a question of fighting on the front. If milkons of 
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people resolve to stand shoulder to shoulder, determine to fulfil every 
demand that the country makes upon them, we shall have unlimited 
strength. It is not an army alone that fights a war but a whole 
people. The real strength of an army depends on the extent to which 
the nation is behind it, on the unity of the nation. We must no lon^r 
quarrel amongst ourselves over communal and linguistic issues because 
such activities only sap a nation’s strength. 


7. PRIORITY FOR KUTCH SETTLEMENT 


T he security of the country is in danger and it is necessary to build up 
effective strength to meet the danger. There is hardly any border which 
is not live, be it West Bengal, Assam, Tripura or Kutch. Rajasthan was 
also under some kind of a threat from Pakistan. Naturally it is for the 
Army to defend the borders but the Army must have positive sanctions 
behind it — the sanction of the people as well as the sanction of peace 
and communal harmony. 

Pakistan's aggression in the Rann of Kutch created a very special 
situation for us. In 1962, China invaded our territory. The country had 
since been trying to strengthen its defences. Now, this sudden develop¬ 
ment in Kutch has added to the problems facing the country. 

We responded to the U.K. Prime Minister’s proposals constructively 
and we were prompt in our replies. But later, Pakistan raised several 
points in regard to the British proposals and since then there has been a fur¬ 
ther c.xchange of letters between the LT.K. Prime Minister and ourselves. 
We are far off from arriving at any kind of agreement. I do not know 
what will happen ultimately but! did make it clear to the U.K. Prime 
Minister that this matter could not continue in this way for long. We have 
to come to a decision one way or the other. 

We are quite clear that Pakistan has to vacate the Rann of Kutch, that 
is, they cannot remain in any of the posts they have established, Kanjar- 
kot, Biarbet or Point 84. 

The restoration of the status quo means the position as it obtained on 
January 1, 1965. India has also made it clear that the Kutch problem has 
to be settled before other border problems are taken into consideration. 
Not that India did not want to discuss and settle other border problems but 
she did not want other problems to be tagged on to the Kutch problem. 
Therefore, we have made it quite clear that the Kutch problem has to be 
tackled first and then we can certainly take up other problems. 

From inaugural speech at the State Home Ministers’ Conference in New Delhi on 
June 6, 19^ 
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If we can avoid this conflict being converted into a major one, we 
should certainly do so. But if some kind of major conflict is forced on us, 
then there is no alternative and we have to accept whatever comes to us and 
we must face the situation and reply to it in the best possible manner. We 
know what we are. We are a united country. There may be differences or 
<)uarrels but when the security of the country is threatened, I have no dou]pt 
that from north to south and from east to west we will rise as one man. 


8. THE CEASE-FIRE 


S INCE I LAST spoke to you, several important events have taken place. 

Some have shocked us and caused us all the greatest anxiety and others 
■have given us renewed confidence and faith in our ability to march ahead 
•as a people and as a nation. 

During the last few weeks 1 have travelled abroad and visited several 
^Countries. For me personally this was truly a voyage of discovery. Wher- 
■cver 1 v<^ent, 1 was leceived with cordiality and affection by Govern- 
ments and peoples. This was truly a welcome to the 470 million people of 
India whom 1 represented. The current series of visits began with a trip 
to the Soviet Union. In many ways this was a memorable visit. The U.S.S.R. 
Government and the people have abiding friendship for the people 
Df India and they have stood by us all along, even in periods of stress and 
strain. They are anxious to be of increasing help in our economic develop^ 
ment. This has been a very useful visit indeed. 

Later I was able to visit Canada and also attend the Commonwealth 
Frime Ministers’ Conference in London, stopping for a day in Cairo on my 
way. In all these countries there is goodwill for India in abundance. 
They are all our friends and our mutual relations are bound to get streng¬ 
thened further. I need hardly talk to you in deta il about the very close and 
friendly relations that bind the United Arab Republic and India. Canada 
is another country which has been consistently friendly to India and parti¬ 
cularly helpful in the efforts that we are making for our economic develop¬ 
ment and in the field of atomic energy. The reception accorded to me by 
the people of Canada was specially heart-warming. 

For me the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference was indeed a 
valuable experience. Heads of Governments of so many countries belong¬ 
ing to different continents had gathered together to discuss vital political 
and economic issues which were of common interest to all. Our delibera¬ 
tions and the conclusions we reached are bound to have an impact on 
current world events. 

Broada^ to the Nation on July 1,1965 * 
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Wherever 1 went I found that the Indian people are held in high regard, 
as people who are wise and mature and whose adherence to peace is a 
, matter not of expediency but of principle. Our self-restraint has been appre^ 
dated and we are regarded as a people who can be trusted and relied upon 
to pursue a rational course of action. The image of India is that of 0 large 
and stable democracy in an area which is of vital importance to the pet^ce 
of the world. 

Though the countries that I'visited have different systems of economy 
and polity, I was struck most by the unanimity in their sincere and ardent 
desire for peace in the world. The Soviet Union in particular has gone 
through the horrors of war on its own soil in which millions of precious 
lives were lost. The people there are, therefore, naturally anxious that there 
should be no recurrence of war. 

The Canadians have worked together with Indians in U.N. peace¬ 
keeping operations in different parts of the globe. 

In all countries I visited, there was sincere appreciation of the peace¬ 
ful policies which India has pursued ever since the attainment of Independ¬ 
ence. I explained to the leaders of various governments that India was 
firmly wedded to the path of peace. At the same time, I state clearly that 
adherence to peaceful policies could not possibly stand in the way of the 
preservation of our sovereignty and territorial integrity. Inevitably the 
Indo-Pakistan dispute in regard to the Kutch-Sind border came up fordis-. 
cussion at certain places. Naturally there was great anxiety and also app¬ 
rehension about a possible escalation of the border conflict. I explained 
to them our point of view and stated that despite the gravest possible 
provocation, we had acted with great self-restraint and that we were still 
willing to walk along the path of peace provided aggression was immediate-, 
ly vacated. 

1 know you have all been greatly concerned about the aggression that* 
was committed on the Kutch border by Pakistan. Unfortunately, the rela-. 
tions between our two countries have not been happy and they were thrown, 
into the gravest peril by an armed attack on our border positions. We de-. 
fended our territorial integrity and made it known that the continuance or 
warlike operations would compel us to take such measures as appeared to. 
be necessary for the preservation of our freedom. We also made it clear that- 
aggression had to be vacated and that too with the least possible delay if' 
an escalation of the conflict was to be avoided. Subsequently, there was an^ 
intervention by the British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Wilson. We madC' 
it clear that there could be no cease-fire without a simultaneous agreement 
about the vacation of aggression and the restoration of status quo as on 1st 
January, 196S. Our ba»ic stand in this matter was repeatedly stated in*. 
Parliament. 

As you would have read from this morning’s papers a cease-fire agree-v 
ment has become effective from early thb morning. Simultaneously;. 
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Pakistan has agreed to the withdra>^al of her armed forces from the area. 
On out part we have indicated that since we have no desire to keep up a war¬ 
like atmosphere, we would withdraw our troops from the present forward 
positions so that the possibility of a clash is obviated. On the question of 
patrolling, both sides have agreed that the position as it obtained on 
the 1st January, 1965, will be restored. , 

There will be no military or even police post of Pakistan in the Rann 
of Kutch and thus the aggression in this area is to be clearly and fully va¬ 
cated. We ht.d to agree to the patrolling of the Ding-Surai track, which 
in part passes through our territory, by Pakistan police as a part of the res¬ 
toration of the status quo ante as on Isl January, 1965. 

This limited patrolling on a specific track is the only right available to 
Pakistan under the agreement so far as the Rann of Kutch is concerned. 
India will, of course, continue to patrol from Chad Bet to Kanjarkot via 
Karim Shahi. The track passes through Biarbet and Vigokot. We will 
also re-establish our earlier police posts. India’s civil control ovtr this 
area will thus be fully restored. 

li is good that eventually reason has prevailed and a situation full of 
the gravest possible consequences has not been allowed to get out of hand. 
The recent events have clearly ectablished that the use of force cannot 
really settle any problem. 

My countrymen, I feel unhappy within myself to have to talk about 
conflicts and tensions. I stand unreservedly for peace, because apart from 
other wider considerations, peace is vital for the economic development of 
our country. We have to fight the scourge of poverty, disease and ignor¬ 
ance. We have to produce more goods and more services to meet even the 
bare minimum requirements of our people. We have to fulfil the promise 
that we made to our people when the country attained Independence in 
August 1947. Since th'^n we have come quite a distance, but the road 
ahead is still long and arduous. We are determined to march ahead and 
to overcome the many difficulties that lie in our way. Some of the prob¬ 
lems that we have to face sometime appear to be insurmountable. Take 
for instance, the foreign exchange difficulty. Our earnings on the export 
front are yet not enough to finance the purchase of raw materials and 
other essentials we must import from abroad. 

We have had to impose severe restrictions on imports. It seems the 
country will have to go in for greater discipline and hardship in the coming 
months. While any assistance from international institutions and friendly 
countries can be most helpful we have got to ensure that the serious disparity 
between our earnings and expenditure of foreign exchange is reduced to the 
minimum in the shortest possible time. Exports have to be encouraged in 
every way and imports have to be restricted severely. This provides a 
challenge to our industry to make the best possible use of indigenously 
available resources. In fact that will not be enough. All ingenuity and 
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resources have to be mobilised to keep up and in fact to accelerate the pace 
of production. I would ask the men of business and industry to consider 
how best they can help themselves and the country in this difficult situation. 
Our food problem, though easier now, is by no means resolved. Though 
our food production has shown a substantial increase, our population is 
also increasing at a rapid pace. Whereas we have to give a further fillip to 
our efforts to improve food production, we have simultaneously to concen¬ 
trate on an intensive programme of family planning and population control. 

There is one other aspect of the food problem which I would like 
to stress specially. While increased production is undoubtedly the need of 
the hour the avoidance of waste is equally important. When the country 
is obliged to import foodgrains from abroad, every possible care has to 
be exercised to secure the maximum economy in use. Ostentation and a 
multiplicity of courses at meals are totally out of place today. Hotels and 
restaurants should implement a policy of restraint and private individuals 
should also consider it their duty towards the country to ensure that there 
is no wastage. 

Before I conclude I want to refer to only one other matter. While 
we all desire that the economic condition of our people should improve, 
we have to be equally aware of the methods that have to be followed if this 
objective is to be achieved in a reasonable span of time. No country in this 
world has been able to make progress without hard and dedicated 
work and without a determined and united national will. We in India 
have decided to set up by democratic means a society in which the basic 
necessities of life will be assured to all. This task is truly Herculean. We 
have all to strive toother. At this particular stage of our development 
we have all to give our best to the country and that is possible only if we 
function as a united people in a disciplined manner. That way alone we 
can build up our economic and political strength. And let us not forget 
that the standing and the prestige of a country depend very largely on what 
the country can do for itself. Such an effort is well within our reach. For 
this we all have to recapture the old spark of the days of our freedom struggle 
and to go ahead with self-confidence. 

I want to feel the glow of belonging to a great country which has inspir¬ 
ing traditions and a glorious future ahead. I want you all to participate 
physically and emotionally in tlw adventure of building up 
a new India. 



9. NO BARTERING AWAY OF 

SOVEREIGNTY 


O UR COUNTRY IS great. It has a glorious past. It has always had a great 
heritage and tradition. Therefore we have many things to preserve. 
This Archives, I am quite sure, will be very helpful to the research students. 
And as you have said, it is near the Univereity, so it would be further use¬ 
ful and helpful. It is true, what happened in the past is preserved in this 
building. But as you know, the present is also in no way less important. 
Of course, we cannot forget the past. It is the past which is projected in 
the present and it has its own impact on the future also. But, however, 
I want to refer to the important events which are taking place in the pre< 
sent. We are making history and sometime later documents on these 
events will find a place in your Archives or in the Central Archives. 

The Chief Minister just now referred to the Kutch agreement. As you 
know, we were deeply shocked over the attack by Pakistan on Indian 
territory. I said to some ofthe important persons ofPakistan that we have 
been all these years cursing each other We have been almost on abusive 
terms. I asked them if they did not find it enough to have gone a step 
further and used their forces and arms to intrude into our territory. 1 
thought this was the limit. Yet I told them that we stood for peace, but 
of course, subject to the principle that the honour and dignity of our 
country is not soiled. If that had been possible I was not the one who 
would ever like to think in terms of waging a war. 

I had made it quite clear in Parliament as well as outside, 
that if the aggression is vacated, we would be prepared to meet 
and discuss. I had also said that if our discussions do not succeed, 
if they are not fruitful, then we would be prepared to refer the 
matter to an impartial tribunal. But the basic point, as I said, was the 
vacation of aggression, the withdrawal of Pakistani troops from every 
part of the Rann of Kutch and the removal of all posts. They had set up 
a police post and then later on an army post in Kanjarkot. I had said that 
Kanjarkot has also to be vacated, similarly Biarbet and other posts. And 
what does this agreement actually say? The agreement, of course, declares 
a cease-fire, and the cease-fire was declared on the first of this month at 6.00 
or 6.30 a.ni. Then it further says that the troops will be withdrawn within 
a week's time and after that there will be police patrolling Well, the troops 
have already started withdrawing. As you know, about two months back 
the U.K. Prime Minister sent a proposal that the siutm quo ante should be 
established, i.e. the position as obtained on January 1,1965, has to be res¬ 
tored. I mentioned this in Parliament and I spoke about this outside also. 
It was generally agreed that if the statits quo ante is established we should be 
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prepared to meet and have further talks and discussions. Now what we have 
agreed to is patrolling on a track Ding to Surai. These are the two 
points between which there is a track, not actually a road as such, but just 
a marshy land. Because of the vehicles moving up and down, it has become 
somewhat firmer and therefore it is used as a track. As was the position 
on January 1, we have agreed that the police should patrol on that track. 

We patrol almost in the whole of the Rann of Kutch. We 
begin somewhere from Chadbet which is practically at the western 
corner of the Rann of Kutch. Then we go to the south and then again to 
the north—Chadbet to Karimshahi, Vigokot and then Kanjarkot. Of 
course, Kanjarkot is completely vacated, and we go right up to Kanjarkot. 
There may be sometimes Pakistani police patrol, they are also there, I mean 
at some points. Our police pati'ol and their police patrol might meet. 
However, I hope there will be no clash between the police of the two countri¬ 
es. Pakistan wanted to patrol in a much larger area, they wanted to go 
up to Vigokot, about six miles down below the international frontier. How¬ 
ever, those are past stories. I need not go into them. So far as police 
patrolling is concerned, Pakistan has the right to patrol on that track which 
is partly in the Indian territory just below the international borders and fron¬ 
tiers and part of it is in Pakistan. We have to remember that all this 
IS for a temporary period. This is not a permanent arrangement. This is 
with a view to having further talks amongst ourselves. 

The reference to the tribunal has been agreed to in accordance with 
the agreement which was arrived at between Pakistan and India sometime in 
October or November 1959. There were talks between 1959 and 1960 and it 
was decided in those discussions that in regard to our differences there 
will be talks at the official level and if they do not come to an agreement 
then at the ministerial level; and ifeven the ministers of the two countries 
do not agree, it should be referred to a tribunal, of which one person will 
be named by India, another by Pakistan and a third person, if possible, 
commonly agreed upon by the two countries. If we do not come to an 
agreement on the common nominee, then we will refer the matter to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Of course, it was a precaution. 
It is just possible that we might be able to produce an agreed name. But 
in case it is not possible, we do not want the matter to be held up at that 
point and therefore we felt that there was no harm in referring the matter 
to the highest authority in the United Nations. 

The question is often raised why a tribunal should be agreed to or 
accepted. As I said, we had no alternative; in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement of 1959 we have to accept a tribunal. We have already 
started thinking of who will be our representative and further we will also 
start thinking and consulting Pakistan about the third member of the tribu¬ 
nal. I do not say that there is no chance of the ministers meeting, discus¬ 
sing and coming to an agreement, but if they do not settle, if th^ do not 
2 DPD/72—21 
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produce an agreed solution, then the matter has to be referred to a tribunal. 
And, as I said, we would like that this tribunal should be set up at the ear¬ 
liest and that it should take the least possible time. We are quite clear that 
our case is very strong, very very strong. All the documents, all the old maps 
clearly show as to where the international boundary lies. In regard to 
demarcation, etc., of course, in the Kutch and other borders there are some 
differences. We have clearly mentioned it in the agreement that there is 
no territorial dispute. Our position is that Sind and Kutch were two 
completely different areas before partition and the same is the position 
today. Kutch was a princely state, it has merged into Gujarat State and 
Sind has gone over to Pakistan. The boundary line, or the frontiere or 
the borders remain exactly the same as they were before. So we do not 
accept that there is any territorial dispute involved in it. 

And we also would like to make it clear to you all that any question of 
bartering our sovereignty or our territorial integrity does not arise. We 
are quite clear, and I know what it means, that our sovereignty, our 
integrity is a matter on which there can be no bargaining. Yet in the 
world, wherever these boundary disputes or boundary differences have 
arisen, they have been settled more or less in this way. Most difficult 
situations have been referred to tribunals and we have done so earlier in 
our own country. But, as I said, after all we have faith in ourselves, 
in our case, and we have not bartered to Pakistan any part of our territory 
in the Rann of Kutch. We have complete civil control over the Rann. 
We are exactly in the same position in the Rann of Kutch today, except 
for that small patrolling, as we were a year before or six months 
before. These are rainy months. The area is under water. There is not 
much of patrolling during these months, say March or June to November 
or end of October. So, that being the position, the patrolling may not be 
on a very extensive scale. However, we have civil control over the whole 
area. We have not parted even with an inch of our territory. It is com¬ 
pletely under us, under the Indian Union and under our full control, I mean 
the whole administrative set-up and pattern in that area. 

I do think that by and large the people have appreciated our stand. 
There may be some criticisms. There are opposition parties. They may 
hold a different view. But I would like them to consider the whole matter 
coolly. It should not be considered purely from a narrow political angle. 
This is a national matter, a national problem and has, therefore, to be con¬ 
sidered in a much wider context. The status quo ante has been established, 
that is, the position as it was on January 1,196S. There will be no Pakistani 
troops at all in the Rann of Kutch. There will be no police patrolling by 
Pakistan in any part of that area except that track. India will have full, 
complete civil control and our police will patrol in a very large area of the 
Rann of Kutch. This being the position, I would like to ask whether we 
have bartered away our sovereignty or the integrity of our coimtcy. I 
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would have been the last man to do it. 

It was a most difficult thing for me, to wage a war, and especially to 
wage a war against Pakistan, which means so many complications. War with 
some other country would have meant something else, but with Pakistan, 
it would have been a much more serious and a much more complicated 
affair. And yet, for the sake of preserving the integrity and sovereignty 
of our country, we, as Government, were prepared to go to whatever 
extent it would have been possible. Therefore, I would like to appeal to 
you that we should not lightly take these agreements or the terms of these 
agreements. After all, India has been preaching peace. Pandit Jawahar- 
lalji, our great distinguished leader, carried the message of peace through- 
out the world. He saved a number of situations in which there would have 
been a very big conflagration. At the time of the Suez Canal incident, 
it was our great Prime Minister who was greatly helpful in averting the cri¬ 
sis. So when we talk of peace or trouble we have to face and we get excited 
over, let us not take the path of force so long as there is a chance of a peace¬ 
ful settlement; otherwise we would not be true to ourselves, to our principles 
and our policies which we have pursued all these years. So, if it is possible 
to settle this matter peacefully, I think our country should accept it and 
it should lend its fullest support to the Government of India. I do hope 
that I shall get it from you and from other parts of India. 


10. ON THE CROSSROADS OF HISTORY 


T he house will recall that the last session of the Lok Sabha devoted 
considerable time and attention, and rightly so, to the developing 
situation between India and Pakistan on the Kutch-Sind border culminat¬ 
ing in the inroads committed by Pakistani armed forces in the Rann of 
Kutch. I had made a number of statements in the House. It would 
be recalled that as a result of Pakistani armed intrusions into the Rann 
of Kutch and their aggression committed against us, there was serious 
danger of a military conflict between India and Pakistan, which, in the 
very nature of things, could not have been confined merely to the Kutch- 
Sind Border. As I said in my statement in this august House on April 
28, that was one of the most fateful moments of our times and both India 
and Pakistan stood poised at the crossroads of history. I made it quite 
clear then and afterwards that we are a nation pledged to peace, but 
that, at the same time, we are determined to defend our country. 

Throughout those difficult days we were subjected to great provocation. 
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Pakistan did eveiything to wash away the bridges of peace and 
to engulf the two countries in a military conflict, the consequences 'of 
which would have b^n grave for both. However, the firm steps that we 
took, including the despatch of troops to the frontiers to meet the threat 
posed by the concentration of troops on the other side, made Pakistan 
realise that it could not hope to get away with aggression. • 

I cannot but make a reference to the present situation as it exists 
in Kashmir. It is a new situation, full of the most serious potentialities. A 
large number of raiders in civilian disguise but heavily armed have come 
across the cease-fire line and are indulging in serious acts of sabotage and 
destruction. These raiders are being spotted out and dealt with firmly 
and effectively. The number of those killed, wounded and captured is 
now fairly large. Our valiant security forces, both army and police, 
are acting with exemplary valour. 

The two situations to which 1 have made a reference arose at different 
points of time and I have no doubt whatsoever that the manner in which 
the Government dealt with them was the best possible in the circumstances. 
I would urge the House to consider the Gujarat-West Pakistan Border 
Agreement in the light of the stand the Government had taken while 
Parliament was still in session and which was stated in this august House 
on more than one occasion. 

May I now refer to the Gujarat-West Pakistan Border Agreement 
in some detail. As the House is aware, on April 28, the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, Mr. Harold Wilson, wrote to me and to President 
Ayub Khan expressing great concern at the situation that had developed 
in regard to the Kutch-Sind border. He suggested a cease-fire to be fol¬ 
lowed by withdrawal of troops and restoration of the status quo as on 1st 
January, 1965, and thereafter talks between the two Governments. These 
proposals basically conformed to the stand consistently taken by the 
Indian Government in the fruitless exchange of notes which had taken 
place between the Governments of India and Pakistan in the months of 
March and April. I, therefore, replied to Mr. Wilson accepting these 
principles. Thereafter followed a long process of negotiations on details 
through the intermediacy of the U. K. High Commissioners in India and 
Pakistan and the U.K. Government. Eventually, on the 30th June, 
1965, an agreement was signed between India and Pakistan. 

The main elements of this Agreement are : A cease-fire on both sides 
to be followed by withdrawal of forces and restoration of status quo as 
prevailing on the 1st January, 1965. Once these are accomplished, there 
is to be a meeting between the Ministers of India and Pakistan and if 
such meeting is unable to resolve the boundary issue, a three-man im¬ 
partial Mbunal is to be constituted to give its findings on the subject. 
A time table is set out in the Agreement for these various steps. The 
withdrawal of forces from the Rann of Kutch is to be completed *^ithin 
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seven days of the cease-fire. Restoration of the status quo in its entirety, 
including resumption of normal police patrolling, is to be complet^ 
within a month from the date of cease-fire. The Ministers’ meeting is 
to conclude discussions within two months and the tribunal is to be set 
up within four months of the cease-fire. 

The Agreement is in conformity with the Indo-Pakistan Border Agree¬ 
ments of 1959 and 1950. In connection with the latter, I would like to 
recall that those Agreemehts were placed before the House on the 16th 
November, 1959, and 9th February, 1960, respectively and statements 
thereon had then been made by the late Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and the Minister of State, Shrimati Lakshmi Menon. 

Hon’ble Members will recall that in my statement before the House 
in the last session, I had said that we would agree to talks but only if 
Pakistan’s aggression was vacated and the status quo ante was restored. 
I had also stated that Pakistan would have to vacate ICanjarkot. All 
this has oeen complied with. There is no Pakistani post now in Kanjar- 
kot. Biarbet and other points which they had occupied have also been 
vacated. 

As regards patrolling also, the position would be restored as on 1st 
January, 1965. The officials of the two Governments have met to sort 
out details. 

1 should like to say a few words with regard to the status quo ante. 
The agreement restores the status quo as on 1st January, 1965. Generally 
speaking, implicit in the concept of status quo is adherence to a position 
prevailing at a given time. In agreeing to the restoration of the status 
quo ante, we have not introduced any new principle. 

The question as to what was the actual position in regard to various 
matters on the 1st January, 1965, was one of fact and not of any sovereign 
rights. The restoration of that position was considered essential in order 
to get Pakistan’s aggression vacated—aggression which Pakistan had 
committed in April, 1965. The interim period, while the question of de¬ 
marcation of the boundary is being pursued, would be of a short-term 
duration. As I have said, already there is a definite time table for the 
entire work to be completed even if it becomes necessary to refer the 
matter to a tribunal. It is perfectly clear that the boundary would be 
demarcated on the basis of documentary evidence and the de facto 
interim position would have no relevance whatsoever. 

One matter about the Agreement which has caused some comment 
is that of patrolling. On this question also, the actual position obtain¬ 
ing on the 1st January, 1965» had to be restored. The Pakistan Government 
put forward the cl^m before the United Kingdom Government, who 
were acting as the intermediary, that it was patrolling on that date over 
a wide area in the Rann of Kutch. This claim was found to be without 
foundation except with regard to a smaU track close to the international 
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border, over which Pakistani patrols were said to have passed while mov¬ 
ing from Ding to Surai, both of which lay in Pakistani territory. This 
position had to be accepted as part of the overall restoration of the 
stattis quo ante, on which, from the very beginning, India had taken a 
firm stand. I should make it clear, however, that the use of this track 
does not in any manner confer any rights on Pakistan. The authoritjr 
of India is complete and extends to the whole of the Rann of Kutch. 

A few words more about Kashmir before I conclude. All my col¬ 
leagues and I myself share fully the grave anxiety which, I know, fills 
the minds of all Hon’ble Members. As the Hon’ble Members are aware, 
the armed raiders have crossed the cease-fire line deceitfully in civilian 
disguise. According to information available and as has just now been 
said by the Defence Minister, these people had been specially trained to 
indulge in acts of sabotage and destruction by the armed forces and offi¬ 
cers of Pakistan. Our security forces are dealing with these raiders in 
the only manner appropriate to the situation. Amongst those arrested 
there are some officers and from the statements made by the prisoners it 
would appear that the present operations have been planned and are 
being directed with the approval of the highest authorities in Pakistan. 

The situation in Kashmir is completely under control. The raiders 
are being tracked down even with the help of the local population. It 
may take a little time to apprehend all the raiders but the operations are 
proceeding satisfactorily. The Government and the people of Kashmir 
are prepared to face the challenge and I would like to pay my tributes 
to the courage of the people and the boldness and determination 
shown by the Government of Jammu and Kashmir under the distinguished 
leadership of G.M. Sadiq Sahib. 

Hard days lie ahead, but we have to face the future with bola resolu¬ 
tion. The price of freedom is paid not once but continuously. We have 
to be prepared as a country to pay that price. 

So far as the Government is concerned, we have dealt with the deve¬ 
loping situation, whether in relation to Kutch or in relation to Kashmir, 
in the best manner possible in the circumstances. The Government will 
continue to do so in the days ahead but their hands would be greatly 
strengthened by the mighty support it gets from this House. 



11. NO CASE OF SURRENDER 


T he hon’ble members would recall that in my statements in this 
House in the last session I had stated that we would agree to a cease¬ 
fire only on the basis of a simultaneous agreement for the restoration of 
the status quo as on the 1st January, 196S. It was also stated by me that 
Kanjarkot in particular would have to be vacated, so also Biarbet imd 
other points forcibly occupied by Pakistan. This was the situation when 
the last session of this august House came to a close. Subsequently 
we were informed that Pakistan had agreed to the vacation of aggression 
and to the restoration of the status quo as on 1st January, 1965. It was 
in this context that the Government of India signed a Cease-fire Agreement 
effective from the 1st July, 1965. Following this, Pakistani armed for¬ 
ces had to withdraw completely from the soil of India and the various 
posts which Pakistan had set up, whether of army or of police, were 
removed. In other words, the basic conditions laid down by us were 
duly complied with. Pakistan has no army anywhere in the Rann of 
Kutch now nor does it have any police post. 

As a part of the restoration of the status quo we have agreed to the 
patrolling by the Pakistani police on a small track within the Indian 
territory close to the international border. A temporary agreement on 
our part to Pakistan police patrols using this track while moving from 
Ding to Surai, both in Pakistan, cannot and does not amount to any 
territorial rights being vested in Pakistan. This arrangement will last 
only till the boundary has been demarcated. There is one other point 
which 1 wish to make before this House for the dispassionate consider¬ 
ation of the Hon'ble Members. I know that such consideration becomes 
difficult in the context of the subsequent developments which have taken 
place in Kashmir—an aspect to which I will revert a little later. For 
the moment 1 would request the Hon’ble Members to consider this matter 
only in relation to the conditions that were obtaining at the time when 
the Agreement was negotiated. 

The terms of the Agreement were settled through negotiations and 
they were not laid down by one party or the other. I would urge that 
the Agreement be viewed in its totality. The acceptance of the de facto 
position in regard to patrolling was in no case a surrender of our 
sovereignty. 

During the last session of Parliament, I had stated that if Pakistan 
vacated the aggression and the status quo ante was restored, we would 
be willing to revert to the procedures agreed to earlier between the two 
Government*- for the demarcation of the boundary. The Agreements 
of 1959 and 1960 include provision to this effect. A discussion at 
official level has already taken place to settle certain details. This was 
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to have been foHowed by discussion at the Ministers’ level. In the 
event of a failure of the talks, the matter was to be referred to an 
impartial tribunal for a final decision. 

We have given the most earnest consideration to every aspect of this 
Agreement and have come to the conclusion that we should abide by 
it and implement it. We have, at the same time, recognised that no use* 
ful purpose will be served by a meeting between the Foreign Ministers 
of the two countries to see if agreement could be reached, and a reference 
to the tribunal was rendered necessary thereby. It became quite clear 
to us during the last few days that in the present state of tension which 
has been created by Pakistan, no agreement at Ministers’ level was even 
remotely possible. We, therefore, took the initiative in having the meeting 
cancelled and the matter will now go to the tribunal, as in terms of the 
Agreement it was to go if no agreement between Ministers could be reached. 

I would at this stage like to explain why the Agreement refers both 
to the determination and the demarcation of the boundary. It has been 
the Government of India’s consistent stand that the boundary in question 
is already well established and officially settled and that what remains to be 
done is its demarcation on the ground. On this point, however, Pakis¬ 
tan has had a difference of opinion with us. Pakistan’s contention has 
been that the boundary is yet to be determined. This difference had to 
be resolved either by negotiations or by reference to an impartial tribunal. 
The Government of India had accepted this position in the 1959 and 1960 
Agreements. The present Agreement also provides for the observance 
of the same procedure. The claim of the Government of India that there 
is already a well established boundary has been clearly stated in the body 
of the Agreement. Pakistan has stated its own case also. As I have 
already stated, the matter will now go to a tribunal which will give its ver¬ 
dict on the alignment of the boundary. Once the boundary has been 
determined in this manner, the next step^of demarcation on the ground 
would be taken. 

As I had said earlier, we have in this Agreement also adhered to the 
earlier stand that there is no territorial dispute Involved. We have clear¬ 
ly stated our stand in the Agreement. The apprehension that the Agree¬ 
ment converts the dispute from one of border into that of territory 
is not well founded. Even Pakistan refers primarily and basically to the 
border. The actual words used are : 

“Pakistan’s claim that the border between India and Pakistan in 
the Rann of Kutch runs roughly along the 24th Parallel is clear 
from several pre-partition and post-partition documents and 
therefore the dispute involves some 3,500 miles of territory.’’ 

The extract which I have just now read from the Agreement clearly 
shows that Pakistan also is referring to the alignment of the border. Its 
contention, however, is that instead of the boundary running to the %orth 
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of the Ratm of Kutch, it runs along the 24th Parallel. And this claim 
Pakistan seeks to base on pre-partition and post-partition documents. 
The question for determination then, according to both India and Pakis¬ 
tan, is that of the subsisting border between the two countries on the basis 
of documentary evidence. 

I would also like to add that it does not, of course, follow that where- 
ever Pakistan raises trouble, we should immediately agree to refer the 
matter to a tribunal. We can never be forced into such a decision. Kash¬ 
mir certainly does not come into this category at all. There is no border 
problem involved in it. 

The general view held in Parliament at the time when the Rann of 
Kutch problem was being debated was that, if at all possible, we should 
try to settle the matter peacefully. This basic position has been com¬ 
plied with. We had already demonstrated that our professions in regard 
to peace were being followed by us in practice. It is absolutely incorrect 
to suggest that we had bought peace at the expense of our territory. I 
think that the course we adopted at that time was the course of wisdom 
and it is somewhat natural that we should see things in the present con¬ 
text. But we have to realise that this Agreement was arrived at in a differ¬ 
ent context altogether. It would certainly be advisable that this Agree¬ 
ment is kept absolutely separate from the border disputes on our frontiers 
in other areas. Kashmir, as I have said, does not come into the picture 
at all. That the matter in dispute is one of border is also brought out in 
the subsequent provisions of the Agreement. For instance, the contents 
of Article 3(1 )(C) of the Agreement refer only to the determination of the 
border. Even with reference to the verdict of the tribunal, both the 
Governments jointly state in the Agreement that the issue before the 
tribunal will be that of the determination of the border. 

I would also like to make it clear that the tribunal would not be 
called upon to lay down a new boundary between India and Pakistan. 
The tribunal’s sole task would be to identify and to determine the boundary 
between India and Pakistan in this sector after partition and after the 
accession of the State of Kutch to India. Moreover, such identification 
or determination would have to proceed solely on the basis of evidence 
produced and not on the basis of any other considerations. 

In regard to the work of the tribunal, the Agreement clearly pro¬ 
vides that the decision will be given on the basis of evidence produced 
before it, indicating clearly that no decision can be taken on any extrane¬ 
ous considerations. 

Some people have criticised the fact that neither Indians nor Pakis¬ 
tanis would serve on the tribunal. In their view it would have been better 
to have had one Indian, one Pakistani and one foreigner only. On the 
other hand, we felt that if the tribunal is composed of men of proved 
international reputation and ability a decision on merits would no doubt 
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be assured. Nor would it be reasonable to assume that the members 
of the tribunal would be swayed by any considerations other than those 
of merits. 



CHAPTER U 


WAR IN THE VALLEY 

1. NEED FOR VIGILANCE 


F riends, i want to speak to you tonight about the situation in Jammu 
and Kashmir. The events of the last few days have caused us all 
deep concern and great anxiety. I would like to tell you first what has 
actually happened and how things stand today. 

About a week ago, the Government received information that armed 
infiltrators from Pakistan and Pakistan-occupied Kashmir had crossed 
the cease-fire line in civilian disguise and that they were indulging in sabo¬ 
tage and destruction at a number of places. During these few days, the 
raiders have attacked strategic places, such as bridges, police stations and 
petrol depots, and they have obviously acted according to a plan prepared 
for them by those in Pakistan who are directing these operations. There 
is no doubt that this is a thinly disguised armed attack on our country 
organised by Pakistan and it has to be met as such. Our valiant security 
forces, both army and police, are meeting the situation firmly and effec¬ 
tively. Swift action has since b^n taken to locate the infiltrators. Several 
engagements have occurred at a number of places and heavy casualties 
have been inflicted. So far, 126 infiltrators have been killed. Our security 
forces have also captured 83 officers and men. Other groups have since 
been surrounded and are about to be apprehended. Mopping-up opera¬ 
tions are now in progress and Pakistan’s latest attempt at creating dis¬ 
order in Kashmir is being crushed.* No quarter will be given to the sabo¬ 
teurs. W^' have, of course, to be continuously vigilant in Kashmir because 
the possibility of attempts being made to create further trouble cannot 
be ruled out. 

Broadcast to the Nation on August 13, 1965 
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Pakistan has, on the one hand, sought to deny its complicity and, on 
the other, she has put herself forward as the chief spokesman for the in¬ 
filtrators. The world will recall that Pakistan had created a similar situa¬ 
tion in 1947 and then also she had initially pleaded innocence. Later, 
she had to admit that her own regular forces were involved in the fighting. 

Pakistan is trying to conjure up the spectre of some people in revolt; 
she is talking of some revolutionary council and of a lot of other things.* 
All this is a mere figment of Pakistan’s imagination. Pakistani propaganda 
is blatantly and completely untrue. The people of Jammu and kashmir 
have shown remarkable fortitude. They still remember how the Pakistani 
raiders pillaged and plundered Kashmir on an earlier occasion. There 
is no revolution in Kashmir nor is there any revolutionary council. The 
people of Jammu and Kashmir have, in fact, themselves given the lie to 
Pakistan’s propaganda. 

The more important question before us now is not that of the in¬ 
filtrators and their activities, because we are quite clear about what to do 
with them. The real question is that of our relations with Pakistan. 

In April last, they committed naked aggression on our Kutch border. 
We acted with great restraint and forbearance despite serious provocation. 
We left them in no doubt, however, that if they did not vacate the aggres¬ 
sion forthwith, we would have to take requisite military steps to get the 
aggression vacated. Eventually, the armed forces of Pakistan had to go 
back from the Indian soil and it was reasonable to hope that our mutual 
relations might take a turn for the better. 

In this context, it is amazing that Pakistan should have embarked 
upon yet another adventure. On this occasion, the method adopted and 
the strategy used show signs of a new tutelage, possibly a new conspiracy. 
Only one conclusion is now possible and it is this: Pakistan has probably 
taken a deliberate decision to keep up an atmosphere of tension. Peace 
apparently does not suit her intentions. We have, therefore, to reckon 
with this situation in a realistic manner. 

We have to consider how best to deal with the dangers that threaten 
our country. We have also to state our views categorically so that there 
are no miscalculations. 

If Pakistan has any ideas of annexing any part of our territories by 
force, she should think afresh. I want to state categorically that force 
will be met with force and aggression against us will never be allowed to 
succeed. I want also to tell our broftiers and sisters in Kashmir that the 
people of the entire country stand solidly with them, ready to make any 
sacrifice for the defence of our freedom. I know that every young man 
in our country is prepared today to make even the supreme sacrifice so 
that India may continue to live with her head aloft and her banner high. 

When freedom is threatened and territorial integrity is endangered, 
there is only one duty—the duty to meet the challenge with all our qpight. 
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We must all fully realise that the country faces its severest trial today. 
At this hour, across our vast borders are massed forces which threaten 
our continuance as a free and independent country. We have all to stand 
together firmly and unitedly to make any sacrifice that may be necessary. 
In normal times, we may well have our individual loyalties—^loyalties to 
policies and programmes about which there can be genuine differences of 
opinion amongst different sections and groups. That is an essential part 
of our democratic set-up. But when our very freedom and sovereignty 
are threatened, all these loyalties have to be subordinated to that ultimate 
loyalty—loyalty to the Motherland. I appeal to all my countrymen 
to ensure that our unity is strengthened and our internal peace and harmony 
are not disturbed in any manner. Anyone who acts to the contrary will 
be acting against the inter^ts of the country. I want to make it known 
that we shall allow no quarter to anyone who indulges in anti-national 
activities. 

In another two days, we shall complete 18 years of Independence after 
centuries of foreign rule. Each year shows a thinning out of the genera¬ 
tion which strove, struggled and suffered in order that the generations 
to come may live in freedom. Each year sees a higher proportion of our 
people for whom foreign rule is something to be read about in history 
books and not a part and parcel of their own personal experience. This is 
particularly true of the student community in schools and colleges. They 
are fortunate that they live their lives in freedom; but it would be 
unfortunate if they take freedom for granted or forget that eternal vigi¬ 
lance is the price of liberty. 

Undoubtedly, we are (Missing through perilous times. But these are 
also the times of great opportunities. With unity among ourselves, and 
with faith in our future, we should do all we can to preserve our freedom 
and sovereignty and should march ahead confidently towards the attain¬ 
ment of the national objectives which we have set for ourselves. 


2. INVASION WILL BE REPULSED 

A FEW DAYS back, we were attacked by Pakistan in the Rann of Kutch. 

We faced the attack adequately. We had made it clear that unless 
Pakistan withdrew from Kutch completely, there would be no talks. 
This has been achieved. Pakistan has withdrawn from Kutch. She has 
no troops, no police and no posts in Kutch. India has complete civil 
control over the territory. An Agreement to this effect was signed. India 
accepted the Agreement as she was not in favour of disturbance of p^ce 


From the speech at Red Fort on August IS. 1965 
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in any part of the world. 

Even while we were negotiating about the implementation of this 
Agreement, Pakistan invaded Kashmir. 1 use the word invasion 
deliberately. It is absurd to say that civilian raiders have infiltrated into 
Ka«Iiinir from the Pakistan-occupied Kt^hmir. Pakistan must bear full 
responsibility for the attack. Pakistan had banked upon an internal 
revolt in the wake of that attack. Pakistan intends to step up trouble* 
in Kashmir. Under the circumstances, there is absolutely no scope for 
talks. We cannot even think of that. We want peace in Kashmir. But 
when we are attacked, it becomes the responsibility of the Government 
to meet for<» with force. 

The people of Kashmir are facing the situation courageously. The 
Muslims, H' V/dus and Sikhs of Kashmir have stood up against the raiders 
unitedly. They are determined to throw out the raiders. The Kashmir 
Government headed by Shri G.M. Sadiq has handled the situation with 
courage. I congratulate the Kashmir Government and my brothers and 
sisters in Kashmir for their valour. On behalf of you all, I assure them 
that the nation stands solidly behind them, and our entire strength and 
resources are with them. We will throw out each one of the raiders. Our 
armed forces and our police are defending the border with courage. We 
are grateful to them. 

A great responsibility rests on us. We must sink our differences. 
There is no place for agitations, hartals and movements. We have to 
march forward unitedly in order to remove the threat to our territorial 
integrity. If there are disturbances in the country, how can we defend 
our borders with single-minded devotion ? We should eschew communa- 
lism and casteism. 

What is happening in Kashmir might not end in a matter of days. 
It is not as if the raiders would withdraw in a day or two. It is difficult 
to say how long this threat would last. Pakistan intended to annex Kash¬ 
mir by force and it is likely that she would make it a prestige issue. We 
have our national self-respect too; we have certain responsibilities to dis¬ 
charge. I want to state categorically that Pakistan will not be allowed 
to take even an inch of our territory in Kashmir. 

I am confident that every Indian will heed my appeal for unity and 
peace. We have to defend our borders and defeat the designs of those 
who cast an evil eye on us. The honour of the flag under which we stand 
today has to be upheld. We may perish, but we will not allow the honour 
of our flag to be sullied. India will continue to progress and prosper. 



3. PAKISTAN’S COMPLICITY EXPOSED 


W E PEEL DEEPLY concemed over the recent developments in Kashmir. 

A large number of raiders have entered the Kashmir Valley and they 
have done so in civilian disguise. They have all been trained by the 
Pakistan Army, and also fully armed and equipped. Their objective has 
been to create disruption and disorder in Kashmir, but their attempts have 
been effectively foiled. The entire world now knows the whole truth 
about the situation in Kashmir. 

The complicity of Pakistan has been exposed. The fighting which 
has been unleashed by Pakistan deceitfully through her armed personnel 
in civilian disguise, is contrary to every known canon of behaviour even 
in times of war. By now, Pakistan must know that her adventures will 
cost her dearly and that they will not be allowed to succeed. The calcula¬ 
tions of Pakistan in regard to the attitude of the local population have 
proved wrong. They have resisted the raiders and cooperated with the 
authorities. 

The security forces, both army and police, have shown gallantry of 
a very high order. They have had to face an opponent in sneaking dis¬ 
guise, which makes their task all the more difficult. But they have met 
the situation most effectively. They are combing out the raiders and this 
process would be pursued and they will be allowed no quarter. 

In many ways the new challenge is unprecedented. We have to be 
careful and cautious. We cannot afford to have any internal quarrels in 
the present state of affairs. 1 would appeal to the nation that we have to 
stand as one man and put aside our disputes and differences, to say the 
least, for a later date. I know our countrymen will not lag behind. We 
cannot afford to be complacent. We have to be watchful in regard to the 
situation in Kashmir and all possible steps will have to be taken to fight 
the present menace. I see no reason for us to feel deterred. The united 
might of 470 million people backed by dedication and a determination 
to defend our territorial integrity whatever the sacrifice, will provide the 
most effective answer to the present challenge. Let us show that we love 
not our comfort but our freedom. Let this lead go forth from this House 
to the people. 

From a speech in the Rajya Sabha on August 19, 1965 
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M y fellow countrymen : I speak to you tonight to acquaint you 
with the situation that has arisen as a result of Pakistan’s aggression 
against us and to share with you the anxieties and the responsibilities 
devolving on us in this critical hour. As you know, on September 1 
Pakistan mounted a heavy attack in brigade strength in the Chhamb sector 
of Jammu. The attack was supported by heavy artillery and tanks of the 
Pakistan army. Our armed forces went into action against them and 
knocked out several tanks and many army vehicles. Pakistan’s initial 
thrust has been halted. An instance of what Pakistan is doing in that 
area is the bombing by the Pakistan Air Force of civilians, killing many 
men, women and children, as well as destroying a mosque. The people 
of Jammu and Kashmir are facing the situation with great fortitude. 1 
wish to pay a warm tribute to our security forces. The whole nation 
is proud of them and has the fullest confidence in their ability to defend 
the country. The whole country stands behind them. 

The attempt of the armed raiders who had entered Kashmir earlier 
to damage bridges and administrative and military centres and to commit 
other acts of sabotage has largely failed. The raiders failed alsd in enlist¬ 
ing the sympathy of the local population. In fact, they had to indulge 
in acts of loot and arson to sustain themselves. The raiders were able to 
move about in villages for a few days under the cover of darkness, but 
this phase is now over and many of the infiltrators have been driven to 
seek cover in thick jungles. The presence of these infiltrators within 
Kashmir and their sporadic attempts at sabotage make it essential that we 
should be constantly alert and vigilant. 

The infiltrators were well armed with modern weapons and the whole 
operation was conceived, planned and executed by Pakistan. This, we 
believe, has been established beyond doubt in the reports submitted by 
the Chief Military Observer to the United Nations Secretary-General. These 
reports, in spite of our request, have not seen the light of the day. We 
have dealt successfully with hundreds of infiltrators and, as an inescapa¬ 
ble measure'of self-defence, we have to take military action to occupy cer¬ 
tain strategic posts beyond the cease-fire line in order to block the routes 
of the infiltrators. Some bands of raiders are, however, still attempting 
to come in with the full backing of the Pakistan Army. Pakistan has de¬ 
nied responsibility for such infiltrations. The Pakistan Government 
has endeavoured to create the myth, and this myth has been reiterated in 
President Ayub Khan’s broadcast of September 1, that the infiltrators 
are freedom fighters and that there is an internal revolt in Kashmir. The 
whole world knows that there is no revolt. The people of Kashmir 
have remained calm and have cooperated with the authorities in tracking 

Broadcast to the Nation on September 3,1965 
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down the infiltrators. 

In 1947-48, Pakistan continued to deny for several months after she 
had sent her troops illegally into Kashmir that they were there. It was 
only in 1948, when the truth could no longer be hidden, that the Pakistan 
representative confessed to the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan that Pakistani forces had been fighting in Kashmir for several 
months. 

In the Agreement between India and Pakistan in connection with the 
Gujarat-West Pakistan border, signed on June 30 this year, Pakistan 
solemnly affirmed its hope that the Agreement would result in better 
relations and easing of tensions between India and Pakistan. The cons¬ 
cience of the world would be shocked to know that even at the time that 
this Agreement was being signed, Pakistan had already drawn up a plan 
of armed infiltrations into Kashmir and was training its personnel in Murree 
for the operations which were undertaken just over a month later, even 
before the ink was dry on the Agreement of June 30. Such conduct 
speaks for itself. 

The Pakistani ruling circles accuse India of practising colonialism 
in Kashmir. President Ayub seems to have forgotten that the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, juridically and in fact, is a part of India. The people 
of Kashmir are Indian citizens who enjoy all the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to them under the Constitution of India unlike their unfortu¬ 
nate brethren across the cease-fire line in Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir. 

Let me add that our quarrel is not with the people of Pakistan. We 
wish them well; we want them to prosper and we want to live in peace 
and friendship with them. 

What we are up against is a regime which does not believe in freedom, 
democracy and peace, as we do. It talks glibly of a plebiscite in Kashmir, 
while it is not prepared to have a free election in its own country. In 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir there have been three elections since 
1949. What once was a princely state, ruled on dynastic principles, 
is now a State in our Federation under a constitution which guarantees 
civil rights, freedom of worship and free elections. How would Pakistan 
like a plebiscite in the Pakhtoon area to find out whether it wishes to 
remain a part of Pakistan ? How would Pakistan like a plebiscite in 
East Bengal to find out whether the people of East Bengal want to be 
ruled from Rawalpindi ? 

What is at stake in the present conflict is a point of principle. Has 
any country the right to send its armed personnel to another with the 
avowed object of overthrowing a democratically elected Government ? 

1 have received a communication from the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations containing an appeal to both sides to obrerve the cease¬ 
fire line. The Secretary-General has appealed both to Pakistan and 

2 DPD/72—22 
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to India for peace. We believe in peace. We have worked for it and we 
shall never cease to work for peace. 

Those who want peace will always have our support and coopera¬ 
tion, but they must face the realities of the situation. A cease-fire is not 
peace. We cannot simply go from one cease-fire to another and wait 
till Pakistan chooses to start hostilities again. 

President Ayub, in his recent broadcast, referred to the conversation 
he had with me in October 1964. It is perfectly true that when I agreed 
to meet President Ayub I had done so with a desire to promote better 
understanding between India and Pakistan. He had brought up the 
Kashmir question and said that Pakistan felt strongly about this matter. 
At that time, I had told him in reply, in the clearest possible terms, that 
if public opinion in Pakistan was very strong on this matter, the Indian 
opinion was also equally strong, if not stronger than that in Pakistan. 
There was, therefore, no easy solution to this problem. I asked him to 
devote attention to other issues which were urgent, for instance, the ques¬ 
tion of continuous firing across the cease-fire line. President Ayub said 
that he was himself worried over this and was willing to have this posi¬ 
tion reviewed immediately. In fact he himself suggested a meeting of the 
commanders of the two sides to sort out this problem. When subse¬ 
quently such an idea was mooted, Pakistan did not react favourably. 
President Ayub did raise the question of evictees and I also referred to 
the huge number of refugees coming into India. It was agreed between 
us that the Home Ministers of the two Governments should meet to dis¬ 
cuss this matter. On my return to India, action was initiated for a meeting 
of the Home Ministers. Specific dates were suggested on more than one 
occasion, but Pakistan, on one pretext or another did not agree to our 
suggestions for quite some time. Eventually, November 23, 1964, was 
fixed and India’s delegation was announced, but this meeting was called 
off by Pakistan on the ground that they were busy with their elections. 
These details I am mentioning because apparently President Ayub has 
forgotten them altogether. That can be the only reason for his having 
made the observations that he did. 

What is the duty and responsibility of our citizens in this hour of 
serious crisis? Your foremost duty at the present moment is to do every¬ 
thing possible to ensure that peace is not disturbed and that communal 
harmony is maintained. There are no Hindus, no Muslims, no Chris¬ 
tians, no Sikhs, but only Indians. I am confident that the people of this 
country who have given proof of their patriotism and common sense on 
so many occasions in the past, will stand united as one man to defend 
their country. We must ail be on guard against mischief-makers and 
enemy agents who may try to instigate communal disturbances. The 
Government will deal firmly with any such persons. 

Our security scheme in regard to Civil Defence measures is -being 
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enforced with immediate effect in Punjab and Delhi. Later, it would 
be extended to additional areas. Those of you who are called upon to 
participate in this scheme should come forward and undertake the task 
in the spirit of a soldier at his post. Home Guards will be strengthened 
in the urban areas. I would like men and women to join the Home 
Guards in large numbers. To the industrial workers, I would like to add¬ 
ress a personal appeal. I know of their patriotism and I am sure it would 
be uppermost in their minds. We have to maximise production in our 
industrial units and we have to maintain our communications, our harbours 
and our supply lines in a state of maximum efficiency. Every worker 
should make the best possible contribution he can towards the achieve¬ 
ment of these objectives. 

The men of business and industry have a very heavy responsibility 
in the present situation. The supply of essential consumer goods to the 
community must be maintained. Prices have not only to be maintained, 
they have to be brought down. Men engaged in the wholesale and retail 
trades must themselves exercise great restraint and serve the country at 
this time with a sense of patriotic duty. 

The country has to prepare itself for hard days ahead. Everyone 
must perform his duty fully and faithfully. We may have to suffer damage 
from air raids. The nation must get into the mood which is necessary 
for undergoing sufferings and making sacrifices cheerfully. This is the 
price of freedom which we ail have to pay. This is a call to the nation to 
rise and meet the challenge. 


5. INDIA WILL NOT MOVE FROM ONE 

CEASE-FIRE TO ANOTHER 


I APPRECIATE THE considerations that have prompted you to address 
an appeal to us and to Pakistan in'connection with the recent deve¬ 
lopments in Jammu and Kashmir. Our Permanent Representative in 
New York has been in frequent touch with you and has kept you informed 
of the situation as it has devtloped since August S. I have no doubt 
that from all the information that you have-received from the United 
Nations Observers in Kashmir, and on the basis of your own assessment 
it is clear that the root cause of the present dangerous situation is the 
undertaking of massive infiltrations of armed personnel from the Pakistan 
side, well organised and trained in sabotage and subversive warfare, the 
whole operation being conceived, planned and executed by Pakistan. 

Text of the reply dated September 4, 1965, to U Thant’s me^ge received on 
September 2,1965 
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The infiltrators are, in fact, members of the Pakistan armed forces. These 
infiltrations are stilt continuing. Such action by Pakistan is a clear viola¬ 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations and of the cease-fire agreement 
and is against all canons of international law and code of good neighbourli¬ 
ness. It is to meet this thinly disguised invasion that the Government of 
India, while showing every forbearance, have been forced to take preven¬ 
tive military action. ' 

In your message, you have appealed in the interests of peace that we 
should indicate our intention to respect the cease-fire agreement, that 
there should b*; a cessation of crossing of the cease-fire line by armed per¬ 
sonnel from both sides of the line and a halt to all firing across the cease¬ 
fire line from either side of it. While I appreciate the motivations of your 
appeal, I have to point out that the terms of your message are such as might 
leave the impression that we are responsible equally with Pakistan for the 
dangerous developments that have taken place. Unless your message is 
read in the context of the realities of the situation as they have developed, 
it tends to introduce a certain equation between India and Pakistan, which 
the facts of the situation do not bear out. Indeed, it seems to me that your 
message has to be read in conjunction with the report that you have sent 
to the members of the Security Council. 

I would like to take this opportunity of apprising you of the salient 
facts of the situation. Since August 5 several thousands of infiltrators 
from Pakistan and from Pakistan-occupied Kashmir have crossed the cease¬ 
fire line. These men have come camouflaged as civilians and fully armed 
with modern weapons, signal equipment, large quantities of ammunition 
and supplies and explosives. From the interrogation of the prisoners 
captured by us from among the infiltrators, many of whom are regular 
officers of the Pakistan Army, it is now known that a military headquar¬ 
ters was set up at Murree in West Pakistan in May I96S under General 
Akhtar Husain Malik, General-Officer-Commanding, 12th Division of 
the Pakistan Army. This organisation is known as Military Headquarters 
“Gibralter Force”. Their instructions were to destroy bridges and vital 
roads, attack police stations, .‘'upply dumps, army headquarters and im¬ 
portant iiistailations, inflict casualties on Indian forces and attack VIPs 
in Jammu and Kashmir. The statements of the captured prisoners and 
the nature and type of weapons which the infiltrators carried, large quanti¬ 
ties of which have been captured by us, bearing the markings of Pakis¬ 
tan ordnance factories, prove beyond a shadow of doubt that the infiltra¬ 
tors were armed and equipped by the Pakistan Government and have opera¬ 
ted under their instructions. 

Pakistan, however, has denied any knowledge of these armed infil¬ 
trations and persists in the theory that there is an internal revolt in Kash¬ 
mir—a revolt which does not exist and has not been noticed by indepen¬ 
dent foreign observers. Since your message was sent the situation has 
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been further aggravated by a massive attack launched by two regiments of 
tanks and aircraft supported by Pakistani troops in brigade strength, across 
the cease-fire line and the international frontier between the Indian State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and West Pakistan. The attack which is in great 
strength is aimed at our key positions controlling our lines of communica¬ 
tions. Even on its own admission, as indicated in President Ayub Khan’s 
broadcast of September 1, the Pakistani forces have gone to the assistance 
of the infiltrators whom Pakistan has chosen to call “Freedom Fighters”. 
There is no pretence in it of any kind of defensive action and the Pakistani 
attack clearly constitutes aggression. The Pakistani attack is accompanied 
by the usual tactics of the aggressor, namely indiscriminate bombing of the 
civilian population. In a bombing raid on September 2, the Pakistan 
Air Force killed 50 civilians and injured an equal number in addition to the 
bombing of a mosque. We have to meet the situation created by this 
latest Pakistani aggression. 

in your message, Mr. Secretary-General, you have yourself recognis¬ 
ed that essential to the restoration of the cease-fire would be a cessation of 
the crossings of the cease-fire line by armed personnel. As I have indicated 
above, the root cause of the development of the present dangerous situation 
in Kashmir lies in the massive infiltrations of Pakistani armed personnel. 
Since the Pakistan Government disown responsibility for the armed infil¬ 
trations, your appeal to Pakistan so far as armed infiltrators are concerned 
can hardly be productive of results and the root cause of the trouble will 
remain. 

India is a peace-loving country. We have neither the inclination nor 
is it in our interest to deviate from the path of peace and economic progress 
to that of military conflict. Pakistan has, however, by sending armed in¬ 
filtrators in large numbers across the cease-fire line, brought about a situa¬ 
tion in which we have no choice but to defend ourselves and we take such 
preventive action as may be deemed essential. In taking such preventive 
action we have had to cross in certain sectors the cease-fire line for the 
purpose of effectively preventing further infiltrations. This is a matter 
of great importance to us. 

As to the cease-fire agreement, you are well aware that we have shown 
respect for the cease-fire line all these years though Pakistan has shown scant 
regard for it. Over the past two years, General Nimmo, Chief Military 
Observer, has made proposals for a meeting Between the representatives 
of India and Pakistan with a view to ensuring the observance of the cease¬ 
fire agreement and preventing its violation from the Pakistan side by 
armed civilians. We have always accepted these proposals but Pakistan 
has either rejected them or not responded to them. In July 1964, we offered 
to come to a gentlemen’s agreement with Pakistan to ensure tranquillity 
along the cease-fire line. Pakistan at first agreed to a meeting and the re¬ 
presentatives of India and Pakistan were to meet in Karachi on the 2nd 
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November, 1964. However, a day before the meeting was to be held Pakis¬ 
tan postponed the meeting unilaterally and did not suggest any fresh date 
thereafter. 

Pakistan’s international behaviour is such as cannot be ignored in con¬ 
sidering your appeal. It will be recalled that in 1947-48, Pakistan under¬ 
took action similar to the present one and persisted in denying its compli-, 
city for several months until the truth could no longer be hidden and it 
had no way but to admit to the United Nations’ Commission for India 
and Pakistan in July 1948 that Pakistani forces had been lighting in Kash¬ 
mir for several months. That act of Pakistan’s aggression the United 
Nations seems to have forgotten, but that aggression is still with us 
and Pakistan continues to be in forcible occupation of 2/Sth of our State 
of Jammu and Kashmir. 

It is within your knowledge that in April this year, Pakistan launched 
a military attack on our territory in the Rann of Kutch, a clear case of use 
of force for the assertion of its claims which is forbidden by the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Bandung Declaration, the Charter of the Organi¬ 
sation of African Unity, the Cairo Declaration and many other international 
declarations of our time. In spite of such provocation, we showed for¬ 
bearance and reached an Agreement with Pakistan on the 30th June, 1965, 
for the peaceful settlement of the border question. The hope was solemn¬ 
ly expressed by both sides in the Agreement that it would result in better 
relations between India and Pakistan and in the easing of tensions bet¬ 
ween the two countries. It is now clear, however, that even when Pakis¬ 
tan was putting its signature to that Agreement it was planning^nd organi¬ 
sing massive armed infiltrations across the cease fire line in Jammu 
and Kashmir and even before the ink was dry on that Agreement Pakistan 
launched thousands of its armed infiltrators across the cease-fire line 
to attack us at will, and we cannot go from one cease-fire to another without 
our being satisfied that Pakistan will not repeat its acts of violations and 
aggression in the future. 

There is no other name but aggression for the massive Pakistani 
infiltrations across the cease-fire line and across the international frontier 
between Jammu and Kashmir and West Pakistan and the military attack 
that Pakistan has launched into our territory. That aggression throws 
on us, as a sovereign State, responsibilities for defence which it is our right 
and duty to dischar^ 

To sum up, I have taken this opportunity of acquainting you with 
all the aspects of the complex and dangerous situation that has been brought 
about by Pakistani actions. We owe it to you and to the high office 
you occupy with such distinction, to leave you in no doubt as to our posi¬ 
tion. Mr. Secretary-General, you have appealed for peace [and we greatly 
appreciate your anxiety and the sincerity of your efforts. India has always 
stood firmly for peace and our position needs no reiteration. is 
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essential, however, to^ay is that Pakistan should undertake forthwith 
to stop infiltrations across the cease-fire line and the international 
frontier between Jammu and Kashmir and West Pakistan. 
Furthermore, we would have to be satisfied that there will be no recurrence 
of such a situation. These have to be the starting points of any steps 
towards the restoration of peace for which you, as Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, are bending your efforts. 1 trust that, in the first 
instance, you will ascertain from Pakistan if it will accept the responsibility 
for withdrawing not only its armed forces but also the infiltrators and 
for preventing further infiltration. This, in fact, we take it, is the 
basic assumption underlying your appeal. 


6. THE WAR IS ON 


A GRIM BATTLE is ahead of us. We cannot simply gloat over it or feel 
Very happy. Our responsibility has considerably increased. We will 
have to put in our best at every level and in every sector. The defence 
efforts will naturally receive the highest priority. Both the Army and 
the Air Force deserve our heartiest congratulations. The whole country 
must be happy over the laudable efforts of our armed forces. We must 
extend our tributes to them. 

It has become obvious that Pakistan wanted to open another front 
and had its eyes on our territory in Punjab. There were several develop- 
ments indicating this. Yesterday evening, the Pakistan Air force launched 
a rocket attack on our Air Force Unit in Amritsar from West Pakistan. 
Again, although Pakistan had all along denied its complicity, the whole 
operation was planned and directed from West Pakistan. The infiltrators 
were trained and equipped in West Pakistan and all the arms were supplied 
from there. West Pakistan was, therefore, responsible for the attack 
launched by the raiders. 

It has become clear that there was grave danger and that Government 
could not delay matters any longer. India’s forces had, therefore, no 
alternative but to move across the border to deal with the situation. 
We will have to watch for another 24 hours before we can say what the 
result is. An air battle is going on over Lahore. 

In the Chhamb sector, Indian forces have considerably damaged 
Pakistani tanks. It has just been reported that some of the Pakistani 
armour was seen returning from that area. The Pakistani wish to capture 

From a speech at the concluding session of the National Development Council 
in New Delhi on September 6,196S 
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Akhnoor and cut off our communications would not be allowed 
to materialise. 

1 call upon the State Governments to take all security measures and 
all necessary defence measures immediately. Action has to be taken in 
Punjab, Delhi, Rajasthan, Gujarat and the other border States like West 
Bengal, Assam and Tripura without any loss of time. Of course, all the 
State Governments will have to prepare themselves for the emergency. ' 
But the immediate danger is to the Northern States, including Delhi. 
We may have to introduce civil defence measures at once. For example, 
there may have to be a complete black-out. In fact, it has been suggested 
that there should be no lighting even inside the houses in some cities of 
Punjab. This means that people will have to finish their work before 
sunset and remain at home. More or less, Delhi may also have to do the 
same thing. All these steps in regard to civil defence will have to be taken 
at once. 

We will have to be very careful about our consumption, whether it 
is food or other necessities of life. There should be lesser consumption 
of everything. I am sure the country will give the necessary response. 

The people may have to forego the use of edible oils, tea, jute and 
similar commodities in order to earn foreign exchange for the country. 

The Resolution of the Security Council will be considered tonight 
and India’s reply will be sent either tonight or tomorrow morning. 

India has friendly relations with the United States, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and other countries. I will urge these countries to 
distinguish who is the aggressor and who has taken the initiative. I am 
sure they will see the reason of our case. They will realise that India is 
not in the wrong. 

Whatever be the position, we have to stick to our guns and we all 
have to be prepared to make sacrifices. 


7. OFFER TO CEASE FIRE 


I THANK YOU for your letter of 12th September, 1965, and appreciate 
greatly the sincere concern which you have expressed about the likely 
repercussions of the existing situation on the welfare of the peoples of 
India and Pakistan. Ever since India attained independence in 1947, 
we have concentrated attention on the economic development of our country 
with a view to eradicating poverty and providing a reasonable standard 
of living to our people. Such resources as we could mobilise have been 


Text of the letter dated September 14,1965, to U Thant 
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devoted to this vital task. All these years, we have actively and purpose¬ 
fully pursued a policy of non-alignment and of peaceful co-existence. 
We have sought peace and friendship with our neighbours. Our faith 
in the forces of peace was so genuine and so strong that we did not pay the 
requisite attention to building up adequately the defence forces of the 
country. It was only after the Chinese invasion on our northern borders 
in 1962 that we realised how essential it was for us to be prepared ibr 
defending our territorial integrity. 

So far as Pakistan is concerned, our effort has always been to promote 
good neighbourly relations. There has not been even a single occasion 
during the last 18 years when India has deviated from the path of peace in 
her relationship with Pakistan, let alone think of any aggressive action. 
In fact, on more than one occasion, both I and my distinguished predecessor 
have offered to enter into a no-war pact with Pakistan so that there is no 
possibility of a clash of arms between the two countries. 

The response from Pakistan has been disappointing in the extreme. 
Our proposal for a no-war pact has bwn repeatedly turned down. An 
atmosphere of conflict and tension has been continuously maintained 
through a variety of ways, including firing across the cease-fire line, 
repeated border incidents elsewheie and a campaign of hale against India 
through the controlled press and radio of Pakistan. Important men, 
occupying responsible positions in that country, have openly and repeatedly 
declared their intention to use force against India in achieving their ob¬ 
jectives. Not content with that, the rulers of Pakistan have launched 
naked aggression against India three times since 1947, twice in our State 
of Jammu and Kashmir and once in our State of Gujarat. 

Mr. Secretary-General, we fully understand the concern of the Se¬ 
curity Council over the present situation and we greatly appreciate its 
efforts towards the restoration of peace. I cannot, however, help express¬ 
ing here that if the same concern had been shown immediately when Pakis¬ 
tan launched a massive attack on India on August 5, 1965, by sending 
thousands of armed infiltrators equipped with Pakistani arms and ammuni¬ 
tion and officered by men of the regular foices of Pakistan about which 
there is irrefutable evidence, for the purpose of capturing vital positions 
such as airports and police stations, cutting off lines of communication, 
destroying bridges and other public property and creating disorder with 
a view to seizing power from the lawfully established Government in 
accordance with a pre-determined plan of invasion, the situation would 
not have assumed its present serious proportions. T would not go further 
into this aspect of the matter, but must add that having been attacked 
by Pakistan, we had to take action to defend ourselves. I must also stress 
and I hope it will be appreciated that at every stage whatever action our 
armed forces took was directed solely by the requirements of self-defence 
to meet the aggression of Pakistan. 
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Whatever be the context, Mr. Secretary-General, we greatly welcome 
your visit and we recognise the importance of your mission from the point 
of view of peace, not only in the Indian sub-continent, but indeed in the 
world as a whole. India has always believed in peace and her adherence 
to peaceful methods stands unshaken In deference to the wishes of the 
Security Council and to the appeals which we have received from many 
friendly countries, we accept your proposal for an immediate cease-fire.* 
We would, therefore, be prepared to order a cease-fire effective from 
6.30 a.m. 1ST on Thursday, 16th September, 1965, provided you confirm 
to me by 9 a.m. tomorrow that Pakistan is also agreeable to doing so. 

In your letter it has been suggested that the Governments of India 
and Pakistan should give the requisite orders to their field commanders 
with a view to ensuring an effective cease-fire from the appointed time and 
date. This will, however, be effective only in respect of the armed forces 
in uniform engaged in the present combat. The problem of thousands 
of armed infiltrators who have crossed over into our State of Jammu and 
Kashmir from the Pakistan side will, f am afraid, continue to remain 
on our hands. Armed as they are with dangerous weapons of destruction, 
such as machine-guns and handgrenades, they do even now, as I write this 
letter, make sudden depredations in an effort to damage vital installations 
and other property and harass the people of the State of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. That this invasion by armed infiltrators in civilian disguise was con¬ 
ceived, planned and executed by Pakistan is now well established. Your 
own report, Mr. Secretary-General, brings this out clearly. And yet, 
as we understand from you, Pakistan continues to disclaim all responsi¬ 
bility. We are not surprised at this denial, because even on an earlier 
occasion when Pakistan had committed aggression by adopting similar 
methods, she had at first denied her complicity although at a later date she 
had to admit her involvement. We must urge that Pakistan should be 
asked forthwith to withdraw these armed infiltrators. Until that is done, 
our security forces will have to deal with these raiders effectively. 

Mr. Secretary-General, may I remind you that it was only the other 
day, in April this year, that Pakistan had launched an armed attack sup¬ 
ported by tanks and other armour on our State of Gujarat. Despite grave 
provocation, we had then acted with great self-restraint and had taken no 
counter-measures. Eventually a cease-fire agreement was signed in 
which, among other things, both sides had expressed the solemn hope that 
the tension between the two countries would get reduced. Subsequent 
events have shown that Pakistan never meant what she had agreed to ex¬ 
pressly and specifically in that cease-fire agreement. It has come to us as 
a great shock that even from the month of April 1965 plans for invading 
India in another sector had been prepared and training was being impart¬ 
ed to the armed personnel for war-like operations on our territories. 
Within less than five weeks of the signing of the Indo-Pakistan Ceqj^e-fire 
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Agreement relating to the West Pakistan-Gujarat Border, Pakistan attack¬ 
ed India once again. In the light of our own experience during the last 
few months, we will have to insist that there must be no possibility of a 
recurrence of armed attacks on India, open or disguised. Let me make it 
perfectly clear, Mr. Secretary-General, that when consequent upon cease¬ 
fire becoming effective, further details are considered, we shall not agree 
to any disposition which will leave the door open for further infiltrations 
or prevent us from dealing with the infiltrations that have taken place. 
1 would also like to state categorically that no pressures or attacks will 
deflect us from our firm resolve to maintain the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of our country, of which the State of Jammu and Kashmir is an 
integral part. 

In conclusion, Mr. Secretary-General, I must point out that the mena¬ 
cing forces of aggression are unfortunately at large in Asia, endangering 
the peace of the world. If the Security Council does not identify the aggres¬ 
sor and equates it with the victims of aggression, the chances of peace 
will fade out. The situation which the Security Council isj being called 
upon to handle has grave and vital implications in respect of peace and 
political stability in Asia. What is involved is the welfare of millions of 
human beings who have suffered for long and who are now entitled to 
relief and to a better standard of living. If the forces of aggression are not 
checked effectively, the world may find itself embroiled in a conflict which 
may well annihilate mankind. We sincerely hope that the forces of peace 
will win and that humanity will go forward towards ever-increasing pro¬ 
gress and prosperity. It is in this spirit that wc are agreeing to your pro¬ 
posal for a cease-fire. 


8. THE U THANT MISSION 


T he secretary-general of the United Nations, U1 hant, arrived in New 
Delhi on September 12, 1965 and, after staying here for three days, 
left yesterday for New York. We welcomed him amongst us not only as 
a high dignitary, but also as a representative of the world organisation 
on which lies the heavy responsibility of preserving international peace. 
The Secretary-General and I had free and frank discussions. He met 
the Foreign Minister and also the Defence Minister. 

During the discussions, the Secretary-General drew attention to the 
grave implications of the present conflict, specially in relation to the wel¬ 
fare of the 600 million people belonging to India and Pakistan. He 
referred to the Security Council resolutions of September 4 and 6 and 
^atement in Parliament on September 16, 1965 
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appealed that a cease-fire should be ordered immediately by both countries. 

I gave a factual narration of the events as they had taken place and 
pointed out that the present conflict was not of our seeking. It was started 
by Pakistan when thousands of armed infiltrators invaded our State of Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir commencing on August 5, 1965, with the object of des¬ 
troying or capturing vital positions such as airports, police stations and« 
bridges, and ultimately of seizing power forcibly from the State Govern¬ 
ment at Srinagar. Finding that its initial invasion had largely failed, 
Pakistan launched on September 1,1965, a massive armed attack not only 
across the cease-fire line but across the international frontier as well. 
Pakistan had thus not only started the conflict but had further escalated it 
in such a manner as to leave India with no choice except to take counter¬ 
measures in self-defence. 

I explained all this to the Secretary-General and told him that the 
present conflict had been forced upon us by Pakistan's aggression. We 
were determined, however, to preserve fully and completely the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of our country of which the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir forms an integral part; nor could we accept a situation which 
would enable Pakistan to launch its armed aggression on India time and 
again. 

The Secretary-General was particularly anxious that, as a first step, 
we should agree to the cease-fire and to the cessation of hostilities. I 
told him that a cease-fire in regard to the fighting between the troops was 
understandable but the question of raiders would still remain on our hands. 

I pointed out that we would have to continue to deal effectively with these 
raiders many of whom were still at large in the State of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, unless of course Pakistan undertook to withdraw them from our 
territory. 

We went into the pros and cons of the cease-fire in some detail. 
Subsequently, I received a letter from the Secretary-General in which his 
appeal for a cease-fire was reiterated. After full consideration of all as¬ 
pects we sent a reply. As the Hon’ble Members would see from a perusal 
of this letter*, we raised no objection to the Secretary-General’s proposal 
for a cease-fire. However, in regard to certain matters of vital importance 
to India, we made our stand perfectly clear. For instance, as already 
stated, we would have to deal with the raiders who were still sporadically 
attacking public property or harassing the people in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Also we could not possibly revert to a situation in which 
we may find ourselves once again unable to prevent infiltration or to deal 
effectively with those who had already come in. In regard to the political 
aspect of the question, we made it clear that we were fully determined to 
maintain the sovereignty and territorial integrity of India of which the 
St ate of Jammu and Kashmir is an integral part. From this resolve we 
see the tetter to the Secretary-General, p. 324. * 
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could never be deflected, no matter what the pressure or the threat. These 
were not conditions attached to our acceptance of the cease-fire but were 
meant to be a clear and unequivocal reiteration of our stand in regard to 
these vital matters. 

Late in the evening on September 14,1 received a further letter from 
the Secretary-General saying that he could not give any undertaking. To 
this I sent a reply yesterday morning pointing out that, as a matter of fact, 
we had not asked him to give any undertaking to us. Our acceptance of 
the cease-fire proposal thus complied fully with the appeal of the Secretary- 
General. 

The Secretary-General told me, prior to his departure from New Delhi, 
that if by the evening of September IS, 1965, Pakistan did not give a reply 
agreeing to a cease-fire, we should take it that an agreement on this ques¬ 
tion had not been possible. Since no such acceptance was received by the 
stipulated time, an announcement was made that our defence forces would 
have to continue the operations with unabated vigour. 

Although the Secretary-General’s present effort to bring about a stop¬ 
page of hostilities in order to pave the way for peace has not been fruitful, 
through no lack of cooperation from us, he intends, as he has announce 
publicly, to pursue his efforts further and, just before leaving Delhi, he sent 
me a further letter. 

As the Hon’ble Members would see, we have made every effort to ex¬ 
tend all cooperation to the United Nations in its efforts to restore peace 
and we accepted the Secretary-General’s proposal for an immediate cease¬ 
fire. Pakistan, on the other hand, has given no such acceptance. In 
fact the indications are that she is intent upon continuing the fight, unless 
her own plan involving withdrawal of the armed forces of India and Pakis¬ 
tan from the entire State of Jammu and Kashmir, the induction of the 
United Nations Force and a plebiscite within three months thereafter is 
agreed to. Let me state on the floor of this House that not one of these 
conditions is acceptable to India. It is obvious now that Pakistan launch¬ 
ed an aggression on India on August 5, 1965, with a view to attempting 
to revive the settled issue of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. She wants 
to force a decision by naked aggression. This we cannot possibly allow. 
We have no alternative, therefore, but to carry on our struggle. We fully 
realise that the present armed conflict between India and Pakistan will 
cause untold hardships and misery to people in both the countries. 
However, I am confident that our countrymen would cheerfully undergo 
those hardships, and that they would not allow an aggressor to endanger 
our freedom or to annex our territories. 

I have seen some press reports of President Ayub Khan’s press con¬ 
ference of yesterday. Among other things, he is reported to have obser¬ 
ved that good sense required that India and Pakistan live together in peace. 
If this is a new and sincere thought, I would greatly welcome it, however 
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belated it might be. But if past experience is any guide, these remarks 
would appear to be part of a propaganda to beguile the world. Previously 
also. President Ayub had talked of the virtues of peace and had followed 
it up by unprovoked aggression against India in Kutch and, subsequently, 
in Kashmir. President Ayub has, I trust, by now seen the result of Pakis¬ 
tan’s policy of hate and hostility against India. 

As the circumstances exist today, the nation has to be continuously * 
alert and be ready for any sacrifice to preserve our freedom and integrity. 

I am greatly beholden to Parliament, to all the political parties and indeed 
to the entire nation for their united stand against the aggressor. I want 
also to express once again the gratitude of the nation to the valiant 
armed forces who have already demonstrated that they are capable not only 
of defending our frontiers but also of delivering crushing blows to the in¬ 
vader. Their deeds of heroism will make a glorious chapter in the annals 
of India. The Parliament and the whole country is proud of them. 1 am 
confident that we will continue to meet this challenge with the same 
determination and courage. 



CHAPTER III 


CEASE-FIRE AND AFTER 

1. INDIA ORDERS CEASE-FIRE 


I PLACE ON the Table of the House a copy of the Security Council 
resolution dated the 20th September, 1965, relating to the current 
conflict between India and Pakistan—a conflict which commenced on the 
5th August, 1965, when Pakistan launched a massive attack on India by 
sending thousands of armed infiltrators across the cease-fire line in our 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

As the Hon’ble Members would see, the Security Council had demand¬ 
ed that both Governments should order a cease-fire effective from 
12.30 p.m. Indian Standard Time today, the 22nd September, 1965. On 
the question of cease-fire the views of the Government of India were 
stated in detail and without any ambiguity in my letters of September 14 
and 15, 1965, addressed to the Secretary-General. As stated in these 
letters, the Government of India had clearly accepted that they would 
order a cease-fire without any pre-conditions on being informed that 
Pakistan had agreed to do the same. On receiving the Security Coun¬ 
cil resolution, therefore, we sent a communication to the Secretary-General 
in accordance with our earlier stand, informing him that we would be 
prepared to issue orders for a simple cease-fire effective from the appointed 
time and date, provided Pakistan agreed to do likewise. A copy of this 
communication is also placed on the Table of the House. 

Throughout yesterday, there was no further message from the 
Secretary-General but in the early hours of this morning we received a 
message from him advising us to order a unilateral cease-fire in compliance 
with the relevant provisions of the Security Council resolution, with 


Statement in Parliament on September 22, 1965 
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the proviso that our troops could fire back if they were attacked. This, 
of course, was entirely impossible. In a battle which is continuing, it is 
just not possible for one side to ask its soldiers to stop firing, leaving the 
others side free to continue its operations. Our representative at the 
United Nations was, therefore, instructed to inform the Secretary- 
General accordingly. 

A further report was received a short while ago that at the request" 
of the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, an emergency meeting of the 
Security Council was convened at which an announcement was made on 
behalf of Pakistan that they also had agreed to issue orders for a cease-fire 
and cessation of hostilities. From our side, the requisite orders are now 
being issued to our field commanders to effect a complete cease-fire by 
3.30 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The Security Council resolution refers to other matters which will 
require consideration subsequently. However, the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to matters which are of vital importance to us and 
which relate to the present conflict, has been stated by me on more than 
one occasion on the floor of this House and also in my recent communi¬ 
cations to the Secretary-General. 

I do not propose to go into any further details at the present stage. 
Detailed discussions will have to take place and there would have 
to be a fuller study of the problems to which I have just referred. 
For this purpose, our representative at the United Nations will keep him¬ 
self available to the Secretary-General. 

There will now be cessation of hostilities. Peace is good. How¬ 
ever, there is still a threat from the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, which he 
held out today while speaking in the Security Council. We have, there¬ 
fore, to be very watchful and vigilant. 

The nation has recently been going through its greatest trial. The 
times have been difficult but they have served a great purpose. The whole 
world knows now that the people of India—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsees and others^—constitute a united nation with a deter¬ 
mined common will and purpose. On the battle front, the supreme 
sacrifice has been made by the members of all communities who have 
shown that they are Indians first and Indians last. 

To our armed forces, I would like to pay on behalf of this Parliament 
and the entire country our warmest tributes. By their valour and heroism, 
they have given a new confidence to the people of India. Those who 
have lost their beloved on the battle front have made a contribution to 
the preservation of our independence which will never be forgotten by a 
grateful nation. Their sorrow and their pride are shared by the whole 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, Sir, I would now seek your permission to express to 
all the Members of this august House, to all the political parties ^n the 
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country, to the leaders of public opinion, of labour organisations, of 
business and industry, and of many other voluntary associations, my 
fillings of the deepest gratitude. In the hour of trial each of the 470 
' million people of this country stood up shoulder to shoulder to meet the 
challenge to our freedom. 

I should like to inform the House that on 18th September, 1965, 1 
received a message from Mr. Kosygin, Chairman of the Council of MinU- 
ters of the USSR, offering his good offices for bringing about improved 
relations between India and Pakistan. Mr. Kosygin is impelled by noble 
intentions. No one can even contest the view that ultimately India and 
Pakistan will have to live together as peaceful neighbours. We cannot, 
therefore, say no to any efforts which may help to bring about such a situa¬ 
tion, made by those who are sincere and genuine in their feelings of good¬ 
will and friendship. I have, therefore, informed Mr. Kosygin today that 
we would welcome his efforts and good offices. 

1 would also like to give the House some further details about the 
tragic accident in which the other day we suffered a grievous loss. Investi¬ 
gations conducted on the spot show that the aircraft in which Shri Bal- 
vantray Mehta was travelling was shot down by a Pakistani plane. The 
marks on the fuselage establish that gun fire had been used. Preliminary 
investigations by the Air Force authorities who also have visited the 
scene confirm that the aircraft was shot down at a low height. The ammu¬ 
nition recovered at the site of the crash also proves that the attacking 
aircraft was a Pakistani plane. That a non-combatant civilian aircraft 
should have been shot down in this manner is one of the most inhuman 
acts which we must all deplore and condemn. Shri Balvantrayji, his wife 
and the others who were travelling with him have laid down their lives 
at the altar of the freedom of the country. Their names will remain 
enshrined in our memory. 

We are, Sir, still faced with the Chinese ultimatum. The House is 
aware that almost at the same time when the Chinese Government an¬ 
nounced the extension of the time-limit of the ultimatum to India by 72 
hours on September 19, their troops "started provocative activities at 
several points on the border. On ffie Sikkim border, about which the 
Chinese have been making baseless and threatening allegations, the 
Chinese troops crossed the well-known and delimited boundary at Dong- 
chui La and Nathu La on September 20 and 21 respectively. They fired 
at our observation posts. They have tried also to intrude into our other 
territories. Our armed forces have clear instructions to repel the aggressor. 

Yesterday we sent a reply to the Chinese note of September 20 in 
which India was alleged to have intruded into Dum Chale and committed 
armed provocation. The Chinese charge was rejected as a fabrication, 
a cover-up for the intrusion and firing at Tsaskur to which 1 have 
referred a little while ago. 

2 DPD/72—23 
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The House is aware that on September 19, the Chinese Government 
sent us a note couched in unbecoming language, extending the period of 
the ultimatum, making demands for destruction of military structures, etc. 
A copy of our reply has been placed on the Table of the House together 
with copies of two other notes we sent yesterday. Regarding the so-called 
military structures we have already told the Chinese Government that if 
after joint inspection any structures are found on the Tibetan side of 
the border there can be no objection on their being demolished. I 
have been told that China has announced that some of these so-called 
structures have been destroyed by our troops while withdrawing. All 
this is a product of their imagination. 

I must tell the House that we view with grave concern the Chinese 
activities on the border and the armed intrusions into our territory. We 
have urged the Chinese Government in our note of September 21 replying 
to the Chinese note of September 19 to foresake the path of belligerence and 
intimidation and to return to the path of peace and reason in its relations 
with India. I hope that even at this late hour China will respond to 
this call and prevent a major crisis. 

We do not, however, know what the Chinese will do next. We have 
to remain vigilant all along the frontier. These are times of the greatest 
trial for the nation, but the people all over the country are now in that mood 
which alone ensures the preservation of the country’s freedom. We may have 
to face many ups and downs, but I know the people have steeled them¬ 
selves into a resolve to meet even this bigger challenge. On our armed 
forces, there may be a heavier responsibility. I have no doubt that they 
are in good spirits. We have no intention of under-estimating the gravity 
of the situation. But we have resolved firmly to meet this challenge to 
our freedom. 


2. UNSHAKEN FAITH IN PEACE 


M y dear countrymen : At 3.30 this morning, hostilities between 
India and Pakistan which began on AugusfS with an invasion by 
infiltrators came to an end. The blackout has been lifted. But let us 
not mistake it for the dawn of peace. Let us analyse the situation in which 
we are and consider what lies ahead. 

The cease-fire, as you know, was put off by 15 hours because Pakistan’s 
agreement to it was delayed. Although Paldstan’s reply was a belated 
one, we are nevertheless glad that it did come after all. They wanted the 
cease-fire no doubt, indeed they needed it, but, as is their practice, they 
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wanted to put up a show of resistance till the very last moment. Even 
after having informed the Security Council of their acceptance of the 
cease-fire, and on the eve of its implementation, Pakistan has behaved 
in a most unworthy and atrocious manner. The bombing of the civilian 
population in Amritsar in broad daylight must be most strongly condem¬ 
ned. They did it deliberately and caused much loss to life and property. 
There is the threat from no less a person than the President of Pakistan and 
also from his Foreign Minister. Both of them have talked of a wider 
conflagration in the future. All this shows that Pakistan is still in a belli¬ 
cose mood. While we would like to see peace between India and 
Pakistan—indeed we are anxious to see this achieved—^we cannot shut our 
eyes to the realities. I must state clearly that if Pakistan launches an 
attack again on the State of Jammu and Kashmir which is an integral 
part of India, or on any other part of our territory, we shall meet the 
challenge with full determination and full force. Let there be no 
miscalculation again. This is our firm policy in regard to the defence of 
the country and it would be implemented with determination. 

While the conflict between the armed forces of the two countries 
has come to an end, the more important thing for the United Nations 
and all those who stand for peace is to bring to an end the deeper conflict 
between a theocratic State and a secular State, between a free democracy 
and a guided democracy. How can this be brought about? In our view, 
the only answer lies in peaceful co-existence. India has stood for the 
principle of co-existence and championed it all over the world. Peaceful 
co-existence is possible among nations no matter how deep the differences 
between them, how far apart they are in their political and economic sys¬ 
tems, no matter how intense the issues that divide them. 

Time and again we have declared that we have no quarrel with the 
people of Pakistan and we wish them well. Even in the lighting that has 
just ended, all our attacks were directed at the Pakistani war machine. 
We have not bombed civilians, we have not shelled Lahore, we did not re¬ 
taliate against air raids from East Pakistan, we have not attacked Karachi, 
even though most of the aircraft which used to attack our territory had 
their base there. In contrast, the Pakistanis have chased and shot 
down an unarmed civilian plane carrying the Chief Minister of Gujarat 
and his wife. They have dropped bombs on the civilian population in 
Rajasthan, Gujarat and Punjab. 

After having unleashed a pre-planned, massive attack on India, compel¬ 
ling us to take counter-measures, Pakistan has been carrying on deliberately 
false propaganda that India is out to destroy Pakistan. Nothing can be 
farther removed from the truth. India has no intention whatsoever of 
destroying Pakistan. It is in fact Pakistan that has acted against 
India continuously. It is Pakistan that has invaded India three times 
in 17 years. It is Pakistan that wants to destroy our secularism which 
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is the very basis of our State. It is Pakistan that tries to raise the communal 
bogey in an attempt to divide our people. It has to be remembered that 
there are SO million Muslims in India and they are equal and proud partners 
in building up a new order in this country. They have fought, 
arm-in-arm with their comrades in the battles against Pakistan and have 
won the highest military honours. Pakistan will never be permitted to ' 
succeed in its evil designs against India. 

The armed forces of the country have risen gloriously to the occasion. 
They have displayed remarkable gallantry and military skill. The brave 
men of our Army and Air Force have operated as a well-coordinated team, 
and the officers have actually led the forces in battle on the ground and 
in the skies. They played with their lives cheerfully. Many deeds of 
heroism have been reported from the battle-front. The whole nation is 
full of warm appreciation and gratitude for our troops. Theirs, however, 
is a continuous task and I know that they are fully alive to their respon¬ 
sibilities. 

I would also like to refer to the men of the armed police force who 
had had to meet the challenge of Pakistani infiltrators and paratroopers. 
At many places they had to stand shoulder to shoulder with our armed 
forces to fight the invaders. In this task, many of them laid down their 
lives. But they have succeeded in adding a glorious chapter to the 
history of the Indian Police. 

What has been the greatest source of strength to the Government 
during this period of trial is the united will of the people who stood up 
together to do their duty by the country. India is a vast country with 
a very large population. Among our people we have many communities. 
We use different languages in different arras. Each one of us professes 
the faith of his choice. But all of us constitute a well-knit nation. Of 
this there has been the clearest possible demonstration during these critical 
days. Punjab has been in the forefront. The citizens of Punjab have 
shown a remarkable courage, sense of discipline and organisation. Their 
morale has always been very high. The people of the other border areas, 
particularly those of Rajasthan and Gujarat, have shown great courage 
and fortitude. I know that among the civilian population, the casualties 
have been substantial. The sacrifices of our people in these areas will 
not go in vain. They have stood up for the whole country and all the peo¬ 
ple feel beholden to them. To the kith and kin of those who fell martyrs 
for freedom I send our respectful sympathies and condolences. As a 
Government we will do everything possible to lighten the sorrow of those 
whom these brave soldiers of freedom have left behind. 

The Chinese threat is still with us. They alone know what they intend 
to do in the future. We have, however, to be prepared to meet the challenge 
from whic' ever quarter it comes. ^ 

We will have to take a long-term view of measures for Civil Defence. 
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Improvisations at short notice are not good enough and considerable thou¬ 
ght will be given to this matter, specially in respect of the border areas. 
The people can play an important role by volunteering themselves for 
services in this connection. Their response has been commendable. We have 
been receiving a large number of voluntary contributions every day to 
the Defence Fund. These are most welcome and we greatly appreciate 
the gesture of the donors. 

In the coming days and weeks, we must make a realistic reappraisal 
of our plans and policies. If the experience of the recent past holds any 
lesson for us all, it is this we must endeavour to be as self-reliant as possible. 
In the ultimate analysis, it is the strength of the nation itself which matters 
most and which is our best safeguard. The responsibility for this endea¬ 
vour lies not on the shoulders of a few, but on each one of you, my brothers 
and sisters. A democratic society such as ours depends for its strength 
on the voluntary and disciplined efforts of all its citizens. It is a compulsion 
from within and not from without. So far as I am concerned, I am full of 
confidence about the capacity of our people to meet effectively the chal¬ 
lenge of peace as we have met the challenge of aggression. 

To the many friendly countries who have shown understanding 
and sympathy, J must express the gratitude of the people of India. It 
is specially gratifying that almost all the countries of the world, except 
those who are clear partisans, have recognised that India had to act in the 
recent hostilities purely in self-defence to meet a wanton and naked aggres¬ 
sion upon her territories. India’s faith in peace is unshaken. With us it is a 
matter of principle and not of expediency. But adherence to peace does 
not and cannot mean that we should not take up arms to defend ourselves 
when attacked. 

When Pakistan launched an attack on August 5, 1965, she had done 
so on the basis of certain assumptions. The first apparently was that 
there would be some sort of an uprising or revolt in Kashmir. The 
second seems to have been the hope that there might be communal distur¬ 
bances in India. The biggest blow to Pakistani ambitions was dealt 
by the brave people of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. They bore the 
brunt of the first wave of aggression with remarkable unity and fortitude. 
They gave full cooperation to the State Government so ably led by Sadiq 
Saheb, the Chief Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, and to the security 
forces of the country. The second expectation of Pakistan proved to be 
even more illusory. The Pakistani aggression brought to the surface the 
latent strong internal unity of our country. Our people came forward, 
all of them, as Indian patriots to fight a foreign challenger. We have to 
keep up this spirit. Let us not slacken our efforts and activities. We 
must remain alert and vigilant. All the people of India should be ready 
and determined to defend their Motherland in any emergency, with all 
their heart and all their might. 



3. UNITED WE STAND 


I MUST EXPRESS my gratitude to all the Hon’ble Members who have 
participated in the debate today. There have been several speakers, 
and they have expressed themselves in words of their choice. But 1 have 
heard from every side of the House only one voice—the voice of patriotism, 
of the national will to defend the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of India, no matter who the invader may be. This is the voice of the people 
of India expressed in unmistakable terms through their chosen repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament; this is the voice of the sovereign will of the 
people. Hon’ble Members would permit me to recall that, while speaking 
in this House in April last, 1 had appealed for the unity of heart amongst 
our people. That unity has been achieved in the fullest measure and 
has been demonstrated effectively in these critical days. In fact, it is this 
unity which has been the biggest source of strength to all of us in these 
testing times. 

The cease-fire has already come about in spite of Pakistan’s intransi¬ 
gence. It is likely that when we consider the subsequent steps, further 
difficulties and complications might arise. It is by no means going to 
be an easy task, specially in view of the threats given even after the accep¬ 
tance of the cease-fire by President Ayub Khan and his Foreign Minister. 
I have made India’s position absolutely clear in my letter of September 
14, addressed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. Our 
understanding of the three resolutions of the Security Council is that they 
are applicable to both regular forces and the infiltrators from Pakistan. 
Pakistan must own and discharge the responsibilities of withdrawing the 
infiltrators from our State of Jammu and Kashmir. However, they 
are continuing to disclaim all responsibility for the infiltration des¬ 
pite the report of the Secretary-General himself. If Pakistan persists 
in this attitude, India alone must deal with the infiltrators effectively and 
force them out. Moreover, we shall never allow any arrangement 
for the future in which there may be possibilities of further 
infiltrations. 

About our State of Jammu and Kashmir, the House knows our stand 
which is firm and clear. This State is an integral part of India, a consti¬ 
tuent unit of the federal Union of India. There is hardly any case for the 
exercise of self-determination again. The people of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir have already exercised the right of self-determination through 
three General Elections held on the basis of universal adult franchise. 

I feel grateful for and heartened by the unanimity of support for 
the policy which the Government has followed in meeting the challenge 
of the recent aggression. However, I would like to say that dangers still 
lie ahead even after a cease-fire has become effective. These dangers are 
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very real indeed. We should surely be prepared to meet them and our 
preparations will not be relaxed. 

Shri Peter Alvares had expressed the opinion that the So'.iet Union 
had apparently agreed to “de-freezing” the Kashmir question. It would 
not be correct to say so. The Soviet Union is today an ardent champion 
of peace. They have known the horrors of war and they do want, in a 
friendly spirit, to endeavour to bring about an improvement in the re¬ 
lations between India and Pakistan. Their intentions are pure and we 
have therefore welcomed their initiative. 

Some Hon’ble Members have referred to the work of our diplomatic 
missions abroad. I can tell the House with complete sincerity that on the 
present occasion each one of our missions has been alert and vigilant. 
They have done a good job in keeping the government to which they are 
accredited fully informed of the developments and of the justice of our 
cause. The attitude which some governments take is not, in my' view, 
dependent upon or even affected by what our ambassadors have to say. 
There are pre-conceived notions and prejudices which one has to contend 
with. It must, nevertheless, be our persistent effort to project our case 
in the best possible manner and to win friends for India in all parts of the 
world. 

• 

A few words are necessary, Mr. Speaker, about the home front. The 
momentum which the nation has gained will have to be kept up. Our de¬ 
fence preparedness will have to be improved continuously and we will have 
to remain vigilant all along our frontiers. For strengthening our defences, 
a good deal of sacrifice will be needed on the part of the country as a whole. 
We may all have to accept privation and even our economic development 
may have to be slowed down somewhat in order that our defences are 
not weakened. 

To the tasks that lie ahead, we shall address ourselves in a realistic 
manner and in full awareness of the fact that self-reliance must be our 
watchword. I am grateful to this august House for the magnificent support 
which it has given in these historic times. Mr. Speaker, Sir, I would 
appeal to the House to authorise you to convey, through our Defifnce 
Minister, the admiration and gratitude of this House to our armed forces 
for the splendid job they have done. I would also, with your permission, 
like to suggest that the House should rise and observe a minute’s silence 
to honour the memory of those soldiers, airmen, policemen and civilians 
who have become martyrs in the defence of their Motherland. 



4. A DATE OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


A ugust S is a date which has acquired a special significance in our 
history. It will be difficult for us to forget this date, at least for some 
time. The chain of events that started on August 5 is continuing even 
now. On that date, thousands of armed men from Pakistan entered 
Kashmir. They moved swiftly and created a dangerous situation,* 
a situation which was dangerous not only for Kashmir but for all of us. 
You can imagine how serious a situation can become when five to seven 
thousand armed men invade a country. A few months ago, Mr. Bhutto 
said that Pakistan had a “master plan” for Kashmir and that they pro¬ 
posed to follow this plan step by step. We were aware of what Mr. 
Bhutto had said and, therefore, had some inkling of what was in store. 
But we could never have imagined that Pakistan would try to put her 
^‘master plan" into action so soon after the Kutch agreement. You 
all know how particular we were that the Kutch problem should be 
solved through peaceful negotiations. We also signed an agreement 
to this effect. It is most unfortunate—and it has been a great shock to 
me personally—that even while we were in the process of signing the 
Kutch Agreement, full-fledged preparations for an attack on Kashmir were 
going on in Pakistan. What could be more improper and perfidious 
than this ? While we on our part were trying our best to solve all our 
boundary problems peacefully, Pakistan was preparing to attack our 
country on a much larger scale than the attack in Kutch. Obviously, 
Pakistan was only making a show of willingness to solve the Kutch dis¬ 
pute peacefully. 

This was the background of the attack oh Kashmir. It was natural 
for us to fight back with all our power and all our resources in an effort 
to repulse this attack. The task of our security forces was no easy one, 
for these infiltrators came furtively in twos and threes taking cover in 
ravines and desolate mountainous tracks. Pakistan believed that the 
people of Kashmir would revolt against their Government. The armed 
infiltrators were convinced that as soon as they entered Kashmir the 
Kashmiri people would throw in their lot with them and help them in 
overthrowing the Government so that their land could become part of 
Pakistan. The armed infiltrators attacked police posts, tried to reach 
the airport, and made many attempts to set fire to villages and towns. 
While they were indulging in such activities, the people of Kashmir did 
not give them food or shelter and did not cooperate with them in any 
way whatsoever. This demonstrated more clearly than any argument 
could have done that Kashmir was an integral part of India and that 
it had nothing to do with Pakistan. 

In my judgment, it was a great blow to Pakistan that a territory 
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which they had imagined would join Pakistan within two or three days 
did not do anything of the kind. It soon became clear to Pakistan 
that the people of Kashmir, far from helping the intruders, would with¬ 
stand their attack and stoutly resist them to the last. When this scheme 
of sending infiltrators into Kashmir to create a “revolution” did not 
succeed, Pakistan resorted to the method of attacking with regular armed 
forces. As you all know, India did not indulge in any aggressive acti¬ 
vity, did not attack an inch of Pakistan’s territory in the beginning. 
Even when they were sending armed men into Kashmir, we only took 
measures to prevent them from coming into our territory. 

At first Pakistan's attack was a disguised one and they persisted in 
saying that the trouble in Kashmir had been created by the people them¬ 
selves. But in such matters truth cannot be concealed indefinitely, 
and Pakistan’s intention became more than clear when they launched 
their full-scale attack in Chhamb with infantry divisions and a hundred 
tanks. 

This was no border incident, and they crossed not only the cease¬ 
fire line but also the international border and entered the Chhamb terri¬ 
tory of Jammu. Time was of essence and we had to act quickly. 
Although Pakistan's attack on India was first launched in Chhamb, they 
had an eye on our territory of Punjab also. As you know, they made 
a rocket attack on Amritsar and tried to destroy the airport near Wagah. 
President Ayub had been talking a great deal about the tanks and other 
military equipment Pakistan had acquired and had on many occasions 
boasted that if they decided to march to Delhi, it would be a walkover. 
The military situation created by Pakistan was such that our forces had 
no choice but to advance in the Lahore sector. 

The British Government criticised India bitterly for her action and 
accused her of attacking Pakistan but did not say that India had been 
attacked by Pakistan when thousands of armed infiltrators from Pakistan 
entered Kashmir. Nor did they say a word when Pakistan crossed the 
international border, or even when Pakistan launched her massive attack 
on Chhamb with heavy armour. 

Pakistan’s attack was so formidable and so swift that we could 
not afford merely to talk of defending ourselves. We had to take decisive, 
effective action without losing time. The needs of the situation could 
no longer be answered by local action. We could not afford to endanger 
the freedom of our country. No country in the world would have allowed 
its freedom to be threatened as ours was. We have always held fast to 
the principle of peace, but in the situation that was created, not to act 
would have been cowardice and sloth. The display of armed might we 
saw within our territory could be resisted only with arms. It is not 
c UStomary to let out State secrets, but 1 can tell you that when our Generals 
consulted the Government about the situation, I told them fi.rmly that 
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there was no room for indecision; that they must go ahead and not flinch. 

And the Indian Army did not flinch. They advanced in Sialkot, 
Kasur, Lahore and across the Rajasthan border. They took the town 
of Gadra and captured many posts and dug into their positions. The 
Security Council, and indeed the whole world, started to talk of peace. 
We have no objection to peace and do not want the conflict between 
Pakistan and India to become a conflagration where all the countries of ' 
the world have to come in. The world knows that we have time and 
again offered our services for peace-keeping operations. Our great 
leader, Jawaharlal Nehru, worked for peace all his life and on many 
occasions succeeded miraculously in averting war. We cannot suddenly 
forget these principles. We hold steadfastly to the ideals of peace in 
the world. We want to live in our country in peace so that we can work 
for progress, so that we can fight the poverty of our people and build up 
a new society for them. We are content in our own country and do 
not want to grab anybody else*s territory. Nothing could be farther 
from our minds than to become the cause of armed conflicts in the world. 
That is why we agreed at once when the question of peace and a cease¬ 
fire was brought up. We had talks with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations when he came here and told him that we would agree 
to a cease-fire. Even after Pakistan accepted the cease-fire, she continued 
air attacks and shelling on Indian positions and did not desist from trying 
to inch her way forward all along the border. It is for the United Nations 
or the Security Council to judge the appropriateness or otherwise of 
Pakistan's actions after the announcement of the cease-fire. 

It has been said that it is we who have attacked Pakistan after the 
cease-fire. I want to say categorically that our armies have not attacked 
any part of Pakistan’s territory anywhere after the cease-fire. Of course, 
if they attack us we have to resist them and repulse their attacks. But 
we on our part sincerely wish to maintain the cease-fire. Even after the 
cease-fire, Pakistan has been making free use of the language of threats. 
Every day Mr. Bhutto makes menacing speeches. If the Security Coun¬ 
cil and the other big powers allow themselves to be pressurised by his 
speeches, it will create a very difficult situation for us. If Mr. Bhutto 
maintains that Pakistani forces will withdraw when the Kashmir issue is 
solved, I would like to submit to him that the Kashmir issue cannot be 
solved in this way. If Pakistan is not willing to withdraw her forces, 
our Jawans will also stay where they arc. 

The issues in the Kashmir dispute are too well known to need repeti¬ 
tion. Pakistan demands that we should withdraw from Haji Pir, Tithwal 
and from Kargil. But are they not in unlawful occupation of the whole 
of what they call “Azad Kashmir”? Is that a part of Pakistan ? If 
you look at the old proposals and resolutions of the Security Council, 
you will see that the administration of the so-called “Azad Kashtpir” 
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is the responsibility of the Government of Jammu and Kashmir. Pakis¬ 
tan should first withdraw from the so-called “Azad Kashmir” and then 
talk to us of Tithwal and Kargil. Our stand on Kashmir is quite clear 
and Pakistan’s language of threats will not do much good. Kashmir is 
a part of India and no part of India can be severed from her. It is as simple 
as that. It is unfortunate that Pakistan should have attacked India in 
order to grab Kashmir. There is no international law or practice where¬ 
by one country can attack another with all her armed might in order 
to force the solution of an issue which had already been brought before 
the Security Council. The Security Council and all the countries of the 
world must take cognizance of India’s legal position and of our lawful 
rights while approaching the Kashmir issue. It is true that relations 
between India and Pakistan should be cordial and we have no objection 
to any country or power trying to bring the two countries closer together. 
After all Pakistan and India are neighbours and it is equally difficult for 
both of them to progress if they live in tension and with feelings of hosti¬ 
lity towards each other. Good-neighbourliness is a proposition we 
endorse wholeheartedly. But it is very difficult for us to accept a situa¬ 
tion wherein Kashmir is used as a basis for resolving the problems and 
tensions between India and Pakistan. 

Pakistan wants the Security Council to meet again within a week. 
What would be the purpose of this meeting ? Pakistan has yet not given 
effect even to the first part of the Security Council’s resolution. What 
then is the point of going on with other things ? Other problems can be 
taken up after the first part of the resolution is fulfilled. Mr. Bhutto 
seems very keen on hearing his own voice in the Security Council. 
Perhaps that is why he wants another Security Council meeting: What 
is the point of our attending another meeting of the Security Council 
when Pakistan is being allowed to disregard the first part of the resolu¬ 
tion ? We may have to consider whether we should attend such a 
meeting at all. We hope that the Security Council will deliberate care¬ 
fully before it calls an emergency meeting. The Security Council’s 
proposals should first be carried out' faithfully and only then should 
another meeting be called if it is considered necessary. In that case 
we shall certainly attend the meeting, take part in the debate and put 
forth out point of view. 

1 want to appeal to you not to let the cease-hre make you complacent 
and slack. It would be a great mistake for us to feel that the conflict 
with Pakistan has been resolved. We must be prepared for everything. 
We do not know what form this conflict may take; and we must always 
remember China’s threat. We are facing a grave situation. Although 
there is no cause for panic, I am sure all of you can well imagine how 
much discipline such a situation calls for. We must be prepared to 
face difficulties, willing to do without things, willing to sacrifice. We 
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must become deeply aware of the threat that hangs over us and fashion 
our daily lives accordingly. It is possible that we may have to delay 
some of our plans and schemes for progress in order to concentrate on 
defence preparations. We have to strengthen our defences and main¬ 
tain our equipment in good order even if we have to do without food. 

I do not say that we will be in such a situation but a situation may arise 
when we would have to eat much less than we do now. Defence will* 
have to be our first priority for some time to come. There are some 
friendly countries who want to help us and we welcome their support. 
But even if they do not help us, we have to be prepared to subsist on the 
barest minimum and meet our defence needs somehow or the other. 

I want every village in this country to be aware of the situation, to be 
alive to the need for producing more foodgrains in the country. We shall 
have to cut down the cash crops and concentrate on wheat, paddy, jowar, 
bajra and such crops as much as possible. The whole country must be 
united in the resolve to produce more and to improve agriculture on the 
one hand and, on the other, to consume as little as possible. I would 
advise those who are not vegetarians to consume less rice and wheat. 
The lavishness in hotels and restaurants, where one course is followed by 
another, must come to a stop. We must eat only as much as is absolutely 
necessary. I am telling you this with the greatest seriousness because 
the need to save food has become crucial to our very existence in the 
situation today. Even the feasts that are customary in marriages and 
festivals must be restrained and held on a small scale, if they must be 
held. We must make an earnest effort to save in whatever way we can. 

Another thing I would like to stress is that the psychology of hoarding 
must be nipped in the bud. Many people think they are doing nothing 
wrong if they keep enough grain for a month or two in their homes in 
these uncertain times, but this is not so. It would be grossly unfair to 
the country if we kept even one more grain of wheat or rice than we 
normally needed. What are we afraid of ? What is achieved if a hand¬ 
ful of people manage to protect themselves against shortages ? What 
is the point of saving our lives at the expense of thousands of our country¬ 
men ? It is much better to die. If we understand all this, we shall 
certainly be able to defend ourselves. When I returned from Russia, 

I told you about the city of Leningrad where 500,000 people died in the 
defence of their city. Many of them died of starvation. 1 do not say 
that this grim picture is about to become a reality in our country, but 
at the same time we must try to produce enough for our needs within the 
country. Each man should willingly share with his brother, with his 
neighbour, whatever he has so that nobody need starve. This is what 
we must resolve today. 

It is true that the Government must face its own responsibilities and 
fulfil the needs of the country. But I would like to appeal to all traders 
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that in the matter of prices and the price-line, it does not behove us today 
to talk of legal restrictions and disciplinary action. The situation demands 
that the traders must hold the price-line. The traders and dealers can 
be of great help and service in this hour. If they guarantee price stability, 
the other tasks that are before us today can be carried out without 
unnecessary complications. 

I know that we are capable of combining our efforts for Civil Defence 
in a most effective manner. 1 would like to congratulate those who 
made such successful Civil Defence arrangements in the city of Delhi, 
all within two or three days. The whole city was plunged in darkness 
but not a single untoward incident was reported. The civilian popula¬ 
tion, including children, were intent on making the black-out a success. 
This is a time when we must not depend on officers and official organisers. 
Each one of us must feel responsible for our own Civil Defence and 
prepare ourselves coolly and calmly to face bombing raids or any other 
kind of attack. In such eventualities, we must not give way to panic 
and run for our lives but stand firm, ready to be of help. Each city, each 
town, each village in the country must prepare itself. I am confident 
that the young people of our country will come forward and contribute 
their effort in Civil Defence most ungrudgingly. 

1 want to say one more thing. The B.B.C. has said that since India’s 
Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri is a Hindu, he is ready for war with 
Pakistan. There is no doubt that I am a Hindu. Mir Mushtaq Sahib 
who is presiding over this meeting is a Muslim. Mr. Frank Anthony 
who has also addressed you is a Christian. There are also Sikhs and 
Parsis here. The unique thing about our country is that we have Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis and people of all other religions. 
We have temples and mosques, gurdwaras and churches. But we do not 
bring all this into politics. We are not working to make India a Hindu 
State or a Muslim State. This is the difference between India and 
Pakistan. Whereas Pakistan proclaims herself to be an Islamic State 
and uses religion as a political factor, we Indians have the freedom to 
follow whatever religion we may choose, to worship in any way we 
please. So far as politics is concerned, each one of us is as much an 
Indian as the other. It is a distortion of facts to accuse India of hostility 
to Pakistan on account of the narrow point of view of religion. After 
ail, China is not an Islamic State. So far as the territorial integrity of 
India is concerned, we have taken the same stand with China as we have 
taken with Pakistan. If China attacks us, we shall resist her and defend 
ourselves with all the resources at our command, no matter how great 
her might. The defence of the country has nothing to do with religion; 
it is a matter of the freedom and sovereignty of the Motherland.' Not 
an inch of our land shall be severed from us. We must have it and be 
prepared to sacrifice our lives in the effort. 
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. crisis there has been a great demonstration of unity and dis¬ 
cipline in the country. This has meant a new upsurge of life and I have 
full faith that the morale of our people will remain as high as it is today. 
Anyone who undermines this morale in any way will be playing in 
Pakistan s hands. Whoever brings up internal dissensions, whoever 
breaks the peace and unity of the country will be considered a traitors 
We must guard our unity and cherish it. Tf we are united and resolved, 
if we are able to feed ourselves through our own efforts, if we are pre¬ 
pared for sacrifices to strengthen our defences, 1 have no doubt that 
our Army will be able to defend our freedom wherever that freedom may 
be threatened. 

Yesterday I visited some of our wounded Jawans and officers in the 
military hospital. They have been badly hurt but I did not see a single tear 
or even a sad face. However serious the injury or wound was, each one 
of them was smiling and cheerful. An officer whose leg had been ampu¬ 
tated told me with pride that he had shot down a Pakistani officer after 
his leg received the injury on the battlefield. I was very much moved to 
see another officer, Bhupinder Singh, whose whole body was covered 
with blood. Even now it is difficult to put a piece of cloth anywhere on 
his body. He was lying in bed with eyes closed. He apologised to me 
for not being able to stand up to show respect to the Prime Minister 
who was V siting him. He told me that he destroyed seven enemy tanks 
and that his unit had knocked out thirty-one. He also said that he was 
sure he would get well again, but even if he did not it did not matter 
because the country can now hold its head high. I told him how proud 
the country was of him, how deeply grateful the people of the country 
were for the way in which the Indian armed forces had faced the enemy. 
Every child, every man and woman in this country had the deepest res¬ 
pect for the men of the Indian Army, for the Air Force pilots and other 
fighters. The whole country is deeply aware of the sacrifices they have 
made and cherishes them. We shall stand by our armed forces with all 
our strength and make it possible for them to lead the country from victory 
to victory. I believe that justice is on our side, that fairness is on our 
SI de, that truth is on our side and that the final victory will be ours. 


5. DEFENCE PREPAREDNESS 


CAN WELL be proud of your glorious achievements. I have come 
to tell you that the country is even more proud of you. Your hero ic 
exploits are now the talk of every Indian home. A new life is puli^ting 
Address to Jawans in slalkot sector on October IS, 196S ** 
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everywhere and there is a new sense of responsibility and determination 
to make the nation strong and self-reliant. Your achievements are in¬ 
deed great, but they must not induce any feeling of complacency. Pakis¬ 
tan’s intentions are not clear yet. There is a continuous violation of the 
cease-fire line. Pakistan is also making feverish endeavours to secure 
arms and other supplies from foreign countries. It is reported that 
China has also offered a substantial loan in foreign exchange to Pakistan 
to help her ally in her hour of need. Both of them seem to be united in 
their desire to create difficulties for India whose democratic social order 
they find embarrassing. This is a big challenge to our freedom. Our 
armed forces and indeed all the people have a tremendous responsibility. 

India believes in peace and wants to have friendly relations with her 
neighbours, but her policy of peace has been misconstrued as a sign 
of weakness. On this premise, Pakistan launched attacks on India, 
first in Kutch and later in Kashmir. The Kutch issue was settled in a 
peaceful manner, but when the attack on Kashmir came, it was clear to 
me that Pakistan had decided upon a persistent policy of aggression. 
This had to be met, and met effectively. The attack in the Chhamb sec¬ 
tor compelled India to take appropriate counter-measures and it was in 
this context that the armed forces of India had marched towards Lahore 
and Sialkot. 

Our armed forces have since occupied a large area of Pakistan terri¬ 
tory in the Lahore and Sialkot sectors. In the Lahore sector we are 
on the eastern bank of Ichhogil Canal. In the Sialkot sector, our forces 
are at a distance of only three miles from the city. The main tasks set 
for the armed forces have thus been substantially achieved. 

The territory on which we are all sitting is Pakistani territory. The 
area under your occupation is so large that although I have been travel¬ 
ling for several hours this morning, the entire place has not yet been co¬ 
vered. But even in this hour of your achievement, I want to declare that 
we have never had any desire to occupy any part of Pakistani territory. 
If we are here today, it is only to meet and deal with forces of aggres¬ 
sion. But we are equally firm that not an inch of our own territory will 
be allowed to be taken away by Pakistan or any other country. The State 
of Jammu and Kashmir is an integral part of India and will remain so. 

We want the world to know that we are not an unreasonable people. 
We want to carry the world with us and we are always prepared to walk 
along the path of peace. But peace cannot be purchased by surrendering 
our freedom. 

In the circumstances in which the country finds itself today, defence 
preparedness is of the highest importance. We are giving a new shape 
to our development plans to meet these requirements. 

The whole nation is deeply conscious of your achievements and is 
ready to do all it can to supplement your brave efforts. The Government 
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of India, I wish to assure you, will also do everything possible for the 
welfare of the men of the armed forces and their families. 


6. PAKISTAN’S DISINCLINATION 


I HAVE THE honour to acknowledge the receipt of your message of 
October 14, in which you have expressed your concern that the with¬ 
drawals foreseen in the Security Council resolutions have not taken place, 
and have requested the Government of India to take the necessary steps to 
bring about the withdrawals called for in the Security Council resolutions. 
You have also indicated that the cease-fire which was accepted by both 
sides was becoming increasingly effective, and that, therefore, the subse¬ 
quent step of withdrawal by both parties should now be undertaken. 

To begin with, Pakistan has shown no inclination to observe the 
cease-fire agreed to under paragraph 1 of the resolution of September 
20. In its letter of September 26, 1965, document No. S/6715, the Pakis¬ 
tan Government, through its Permanent Representative, has taken the 
position that military disengagement should proceed concurrently with 
an honourable political settlement. He has further stated that without 
self-executing arrangements and procedures for a settlement “it is hard 
to envisage an effective programme for the withdrawal of forces.” The 
conditions and reservations made in the Pakistan Government’s communi¬ 
cation in regard to disengagement and withdrawal of forces are amply 
reflected in Pakistan’s attitude in the field towards the obseryance of 
cease-fire. Furthermore, Pakistan has not only shown no intention to 
undertake responsibility for withdrawal of its armed personnel whom 
it sent to Kashmir in civilian clothes, it is, as we have informed you, under¬ 
taking massive preparations and training of persons in Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir for being sent again into Jammu and Kashmir as armed infiltrators. 
We have brought to your attention numerous violations of cease-fire by 
Pakistan including the latest serious cease-fire violation involved in an 
attack by four Pakistani fighter bombers on the Indian village of Bandah, 
36 miles within Indian territory in Rajasthan on October 13. So long 
as Pakistan continues to show scant regard for the cease-fire, it is difficult 
to see how paragraph 1 of the Security Council resolution can be properly 
implemented. 

According to the resolution of the Security Council of Septem¬ 
ber 20, the question of withdrawals has to be taken up only after the 
cease-fire has been effectively established. While I commend the efforts 
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made by yourself and your observers to secure a real and effective cease¬ 
fire, I fear we are still far away from the realisation of this objective. 

On our part we have accepted the cease-fire without any precondi¬ 
tions or reservations. We are anxious that an effective ^ase-fire should 
be established immediately. I understand efforts are being made by 
the observers to convene a meeting of military commanders with 
a view to reaching an agreement regarding fixation of the cease-fire 
positions. 

1 would invite your attention to my letter of September 28, 1965, 
in which the position of my Government has been made clear. We feel 
that since a cease-fire has not yet been effectively established, the stage 
for a planned schedule of withdrawals over the entire area of conflict 
has not yet arrived. The local commanders in particular areas should 
first meet under the auspices of the Observers and enter into discussions 
with a view to reaching an agreement on the stabilisation of the cease-fire. 
Thereafter, we are agreeable to appropriate representatives of India and 
Pakistan meeting in the sub-continent to consider the question of with¬ 
drawals, together with the Chief Military Observer of the UNMOGIP 
whom you have entrusted with overseeing the operations. 


7. JAI JAWAN, JAI KISAN 

P AKISTAN HAS CONTINUED to commit ccase-fire violations with impunity. 

Simultaneously, Pakistan has carried on a misleading propaganda 
against India and has even complained to the Security Council. 

It was obvious that India could not allow the Pakistani troops to sneak 
into her territory with a view to improving their positions. India’s res¬ 
ponsibility was clear. Pakistani troops would have to be thrown back 
from the areas they occupied after September 23. 

What is required at present is the stabilisation of the cease-fire. 
Other questions could be taken up later. The Security Council should 
fix responsibility for the aggression; it should not be content with equating 
the aggressor with the victim of aggression. If . the Council ignored its 
responsibility in the matter, it would only be rewarding aggression and 
thus encouraging it. It was gross injustice to equate the aggressor with 
the victim of aggression. So far as India is concerned, we would scrupu¬ 
lously observe the cease-fire. We have no intention of occupying Pakistani 
territory. 

India’s patience and her desire for peace had been mistaken as a sign 

Speech at the 83rd death anniversary of Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
in New Delhi on October 24, 1965 
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of weakness. While it was true that India did not want war, she could 
not tolerate aggression from any quarter. Pakistan had committed 
aggression against India thrice. There was no alternative for India 
except to meet force with force. Pakistan had miscalculated our strength 
and our will to fight. She had thought that in a war with India, she 
would have a cake-walk. Pakistan had thought that she would be able 
to annex Kashmir by military force and then present the world yith a 
fait accompli. Indian officers and Jawans and Indian airmen shattered 
Pakistan’s illusions. The deeds of their valour would be written in letters 
of gold in our history. In a war, there is only one objective and that 
is to vanquish the foe. The Indian officers and Jawans staked their 
all to achieve this objective. Their morale was very high and they were 
prepared for any sacrifice to defend the territorial integrity of the country. 
Indian army officers led their men in the battlefield and themselves took 
part in the fighting, thus setting a new example for the Jawans. The 
officers and Jawans established a new comradeship in the battlefield and 
succeeded in destroying superior enemy armour and equipment. The 
story of their valour had generated a new enthusiasm in every nook and 
corner of the country. The whole nation had stood united to a man to 
the utter dismay of the enemy. India had proved that she was a strong 
nation. 

The nation cannot afford to relax. It is difficult to say 
what the future holds for us. Pakistan had not yet gi\en up her policy 
of aggression. The duty of the nation is, therefore, clear. The country’s 
defences have to be strengthened. The people should spare no efforts 
to strengthen the defences. Side by side, food production has to be in¬ 
creased. Food self-sufficiency is as important as a strong defence system. 
It was for this reason that I raised the slogan : “Jai Jawan, Jai Kisan”. The 
Kisan is as much a soldier as the Jawan. 


8. PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE 

I N THE STATEMENT which I had made in this House on September 24, 
1955, I had given an account of the developments culminating in a 
cease-fire coming into force betwe n India and Pakistan at 3.30 a.m. on 
the 23rd September, 1965. I do not wish to take up the time of the House 
by going into details about subsequent happenings which have been fully 
reported in the press. I would instead try to present the broad 
picture of the later developments and to share with the House Govern¬ 
ment’s views and thoughts on the various issues that have yet to be 

resolved^____ 
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The cease-fire is still far from being fully effective. The main reason 
for this is the fact that Pakistani Forces have continuously tried to occupy 
posts and areas which were not in their hands when the cease-fire came 
into effect. Tt is these violations by Pakistan that account for the uneasy 
conditions that prevail in areas where our troops are facing the Pakistan 
army. The House will recall that the actual hour of the cease-fire had 
to be put off by fifteen hours beyond the dead-line set in the Security Coun¬ 
cil resolution of September 20, 1965, because Pakistan delayed its accep¬ 
tance of the cease-fire till the last minute. During this period which elapsed 
between the acceptance of cease-fire by both the countries and its actual 
coming into force, Pakistani forces were actively engaged in trying to 
occupy fresh territory wherever possible and particularly in South-West 
Rajasthan. Even after the cease-fire, Pakistani troops did occupy a few 
posts and villages in Rajasthan which are separated from each other by 
long distances and are located in areas where there had been no fighting 
before. 

Apart from Rajasthan, in the Fazilka sector on the 24th and 25th 
September, in the Tithwal area on the 11th October, Pakistan 
launched major attacks in total disregard of the cease-fire. In the 
Chhamb area too, they have repeatedly tried to move forward after the 
cease-fire. 

The Cease-Fire Agreement cannot stand in the way of our troops 
regaining territory treacherously occupied after the cease-fire came into 
effect. Wherever such violations have occurred we have obviously no 
choice left except to deal with the situation and foil the Pakistani designs. 
Our taking such remedial action cannot be considered a violation of the 
cease-fire. It is necessary that the Security Council should give serious 
thought to this aspect of the matter. We have been regularly drawing their 
attention to the cease-fire violations by Pakistan, the total number of which 
now adds up to about a thousand. The Security Council must ensure 
that there are no more violations of the cease-fire and that the places occu¬ 
pied after the cease-fire are vacated forthwith. If real progress is to be 
made on the road to peace, the .cease-fire must be made truly effective. 
Until the cease-fire becomes effective, it is not possible to proceed to the 
subsequent step of withdrawal of armed personnel. This was emphasised 
by me in a letter dated the 18th October, 1965, to the Secretary-General. 

Another factor of the greatest importance in any discussion on with¬ 
drawals is the manner in which we can be assured that the infiltration tech¬ 
nique which Pakistan initiated on the 5th August, 1965, will not be 
repeated again. I had emphasised this point in my discussions and 
correspondence with the Secretary-General even before the cease-fire came 
into being. As far as I am aware no statement has been made by any 
Indian delegate to the UN or to the UN Security Council which has been 
inconsistent with whatever I have said in this House. I find it necessary 
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to revert to this point with even greater emphasis, because we have r^orts 
of a fresh build-up of infiltrators in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir and in 
tribal areas. The tragic events of the last few months should make the 
UN and the Security Council realise that prevention is not only better 
but easier than cure. If firm action had been taken when infiltration be¬ 
gan and General Niramo had reported on it, perhaps much of the tragic 
loss of life and property which followed could have been avoided.** At 
that time, despite all our efforts, strong and prompt action was not taken. 
I do hope that the Secretary-General will start immediate investigations 
into what is going on in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir in preparation for 
unleashing a fresh wave of infiltrators. 

I cannot help expressing the feeling that the world would be saved 
much trouble and misery if aggression is not countenanced anywhere and 
objective efforts are made to identify the aggressor. In the recent con¬ 
flict, the fact of Pakistani aggression could be seen by anyone who wanted 
to see. The Chief UN Observer gave a clear and objective verdict. The 
Security Council itself referred to August 5 as the crucial date. On this 
date India had taken no action. It was Pakistan that had started send¬ 
ing massive waves of infilirators and clearly she was the aggressor. Im¬ 
pliedly, Pakistan's aggression was noted but this certainly was not enough. 
A clear verdict was necessary and a body which is charged with the impor¬ 
tant responsibility of preserving world peace must necessarily be prepared 
to give a clear verdict. This is all the more necessary because a new 
technique is being adopted under which invasions are launched in disguise 
and forces of destruction are unleashed without the usual declaration of 
war. It is for this reason that India had been urging from the beginning 
that Pakistan should be identified as the aggressor. On its part, Pakistan 
has been denying all along its complicity in sending infiltrators into 
Kashmir. The actual position is, however, so clear that any impartial 
agency could testify to it. I would still like to suggest that the aggressor 
in the recent conflict be identified by some such method. 

Pakistan, it seems, is not really interested either in a cease-fire which 
it grudgingly accepted in form but not in substance, or in the subsequent 
steps which the Security Council resolution on the subject contemplates, 
namely, the withdrawal of all armed personnel which includes not only 
troops but also other infiltrators. Pakistan is pleading instead for imme¬ 
diate steps for bringing about what it describes as a political settlement. 
Translated into plain words, Pakistan wants the Security Council to give 
it what neither its armed infiltrators nor its regular troops could give. With 
this object, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister engineered a meeting of the Se¬ 
curity Council and tried to have a discussion on the internal situation in 
Kashmir making all kinds of wild and baseless accusations. Our Foreign 
Minister made it quite clear that while we were ready to cooperate 
with the Security Council in the task of restoring peace, we \yould not 
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participate in any discussion on matters relating to our internal affairs. 
When it became clear that Mr. Bhutto could not be restrained from rais¬ 
ing matters pertaining to the internal administration of our State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, the Indian delegation abstained from taking part in subse¬ 
quent meetings of the Security Council. 

If Pakistan wants an end to the present tense situation, let it first 
honour and respect the cease-fire agreement. Let it put an end to the daily 
violations of the cease-fire. Let it then withdraw its armed personnel 
from our territory and w’e shall also withdraw our troops from the areas 
under our occupation in Pakistan. More important than any of these 
things, let Pakistan stop the various things which it is doing apparently 
in preparation for a fresh trial of strength. Let it stop the recruitment 
of irregular forces in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. Let it put a stop to 
the digging of trenches and putting up of military structures which is 
going on at so many places just across the present cease-fire line. Let it 
give up its attempts to acquire arms and ammunition. Let it release the 
goods, the cargo and the vessels it has seized. Let it also give up its collu¬ 
sion with China which is based only on a common hatred for India and is 
aimed at weakening and disintegrating this country. Let Pakistan, to 
put it briefly, first restore normal relations before we can discuss how to 
establish better relations. 

Once Pakistan genuinely embarks upon the path of peace, the Govern¬ 
ment and the people of India will be ready to reciprocate. Unfortunately, 
all the evidence that we have about Pakistan’s intentions shows no sign 
of any change of heart, any re-thinking, any desire to prefer peace to war. 
In these circumstances, we have to shape our policy on two planes, as it 
were. On the one hand, we have to be careful not to allow ourselves to 
be swayed by the same atmosphere of hatred which the Pakistani leaders 
have tried to build up, and not to depart from the fundamentals of our 
policy of peace, of secularism and of economic development. On the 
other hand, we have to be vigilant and be prepared to mec*t any threat at 
any time on any part of our territory. 

In our relations with Pakistan, we shall continue to behave in accor¬ 
dance with the canons of civilised society. Pakistan violated all diplo¬ 
matic immunities by subjecting our High Commission in Pakistan to 
a search at the point of rifles and bayonets. Even though the movements 
and activities of the personnel of the Pakistan High Commission in Delhi 
were restricted, they enjoyed every protection and lived in safety and 
without molestation of any kind. Rather than retaliate against them, 
we decided to recall our High Commissioner from Pakistan and it is not 
our intention to send him back in the immediate future. 

There has been a good deal of discussion with regard to the question 
of payment of our dues under the Indus Waters Treaty. We do not wish 
to go back on commitments solemnly entered into by us, whether in 
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regard to the Indus Waters Treaty or under the Kutch Agreement. While 
we are always ready to meet force with strength, we shall continue to honour 
our pledged word. 

On the plane of preparedness, we are doing all that is necessary. We 
are fully alive to the fact that at a time of their own choosing Pakistan 
and its ally China might decide to act against us in concert, and we have, 
therefore, to be always on our guard against any eventuality. Tn our 
defence effort, we want to achieve self-reliance to the maximum extent 
possible and in the shortest possible time. Our soldiers who are 
fighting at the front are fully entitled to the best that this country can give 
them, and in this effort we must not be found wanting. 

A new Department of Defence Supplies has been created in the Minis¬ 
try of Defence with the prime object of locating capacity within the country 
for those items, whether they are spare parts or components or complete 
equipment needed for our defence for which we are dependent on imports. 
Even so, we may have to import either arms or the machinery to produce 
them. It was this imperative need that made me appeal to our people 
to subscribe to the Gold Bonds in a massive way. We have got to 
harness a substantial part of the gold reserves in this country and put 
them to the service of the nation, if we are to be strong and self-reliant. 
We have given considerable thought to the new Defence Loans and the 
National Defence Gold Bond Scheme, which are now in operation, and 
we have tried to take a practical view and give whatever inducements are 
possible. In themselves, these schemes are a useful investment, but what 
is more important, they represent a vital contribution to the nation’s 
defence effort. Our countrymen today are imbued with a fierce determi¬ 
nation to offer any sacrifice to make the country strong. I have every 
hope, therefore, that people will respond suitably to these schemes, and 
especially the Gold Bonds, in order to attain this objective. 

The House would naturally want to know how we view the likely 
course of future events so far as Indo-Pakistan relations are concerned. 
Our own position is quite clear. We want to live in peace with Pakistan. 
We have never taken the initiative in forsaking the path of peace, nor 
shall we do so in future. We do not want to annex any part of Pakistan’s 
territory. But the restoration of peace and its future preservation can be 
assured only if Pakistan gives up the stormy course of wanton aggression. 
We cannot propitiate an aggressor. Threatened as we are with a renewal 
of aggression, we have to be ever vigilant and ready. 

Looking at all the circumstances, there is every possibility that the 
period of travail which began in August last may continue for a long time. 
As a nation, we have to be prepared to meet this many-sided challenge. 
There is, therefore, no room for complacency. At the same time, the 
experience of the recent past must fill us all with a new confidence. 



9. ROAD TO TASHKENT 


O N SEPTEMBER 18, I received a'communication from the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Mr Kosygin, proposing a 
meeting in Tashkent between President Ayub Khan and myself under the 
good offices of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
if the parties so desired, for the re-establishment of peace between India 
and Pakistan. 1 sent a reply on September 22 to the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR in which 1 agreed to his proposal for 
a meeting between President Ayub Khan and myself in Tashkent to dis¬ 
cuss the question of restoration of peaceful relations between India and 
Pakistan. The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR had 
sent a similar communication to President Ayub Khan. As could be 
gathered from President Ayub Khan's communication to Mr Kosygin 
a summary of which was later published in the Soviet press, the Pakistan 
President thanked the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
for his proposal and made reservations to the effect that the talks could 
only be held after the ground had been prepared and that this would be 
done first in the Security Council. I informed the House on September 22 
of Mr Kosygin's proposals and our acceptance of it. 

On November 16 I was informed by Mr Kosygin that he had received 
a communication from the Pakistan Foreign Minister on behalf of the 
President of Pakistan urging that talks between President Ayub and 
myself should take place in Tashkent as proposed by the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The Chairman asked for my 
views on the proposed meeting and as I stated in the House some time back 
I did not say no to the proposal. At the same time, I made it clear 
that so far as the Kashmir question was concerned, it was not possible 
for us to deviate from the position that Kashmir was a part of India and 
that there was no question of parting with our territories. 

Following upon this, there were informal consultations in Moscow 
between our Ambassador and the Soviet Government and I was also met 
by the Soviet Ambassador. I received a communication on November 
27 from Mr Kosygin in which I was informed that the Pakistan President 
was prepared to have the proposed talks in Tashkent without any pre¬ 
conditions. Certain tentative suggestions were communicated to me 
about the date of the meeting. I replied to Mr Kosygin agreeing to a 
meeting in the first week of January 1966, and it has since been announced 
that this meeting will commence on January 4, 1966. 

We on our part have agreed to the Tashkent meeting as we believe in 
establishing peaceful and good neighbourly relations through discussions. 
I have made it clear that our discussions in Tashkent should cover the 
totality of relations between India and Pakistan so that the two countries 
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can live on the basis of enduring peace and mutual cooperation. 

The facts of history and geography make it imperative that India 
and Pakistan should have harmonious and mutually cooperative relations. 
We have always believed that war and military conflict cannot provide 
a real solution to any problem between nations. If Pakistan has agreed 
to these talks with a genuine realisation that peace is preferable to fon~ 
flict, the coming meeting at Tashkent may be worthwhile. 

I would like. Sir, to take this opportunity also to make a brief report 
to the House about the present situation on our borders and to inform 
the House about certain visits abroad which I am scheduled to undertake 
during the coming weeks. 

A situation of uneasy truce still continues on our western borders 
with Pakistan and, despite a cease-fire agreement, Pakistan is committing 
violations at different places at different times. Our armed forces have 
been dealing with this situation with considerable restraint, though natural¬ 
ly they have defended their positions. 

In Rajasthan sector, as the House is aware, Pakistan has wocxupied 
certain isolated posts subsequent to the cease-fire being effective in com¬ 
plete disregard of the agreement which she has accepted. This situation 
could not possibly be countenanced. Accordingly, action has been taken 
to rectify the situation, and some progress has been made. 

The Chinese also have stepped up their activities on our frontiers. 
They have attempted intrusions at a number of places. What their real 
objectives are, it is difficult to say. It is apparent, however, that they 
want to maintain an atmosphere of tension all the time and to keep up 
their pressure. 

Altogether, the situation on our frontiers is such as to call for conti¬ 
nuous vigilance and the country must remain on guard against the col¬ 
lusive activities of Pakistan and China. Our armed forces are alert and 
vigilant. We must remember, however, that the situation that we face 
will not be shortlived. 

I would like to inform the House that in the coming weeks I propose 
to visit the United States of America and the Union of Burma, at the 
invitation of the Governments of those two friendly countries. I am 
looking forward to meeting President Johnson and the friendly American 
people. Between India and the United States of America, there are many 
things in common. I am confident that my forthcoming talks with Presi¬ 
dent Johnson, which are scheduled to commence on February 1, 1966, 
would lead to a closer understanding between our two countries and to 
a better appreciation of each other’s point of view. I should like to 
express my sincere thanks to President Johnson whose decision in regard 
to accelerated food aid would help substantially in tiding over the pre¬ 
sent difficult food situation. 

The House would recall that, some months ago, we werejionoured 
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by the visit of General Ne Win, President of the Union of Burma. At 
that time, the President had very kindly invited me to visit Burma and, 
ever since then, 1 have been looking forward to visiting this friendly neigh¬ 
bour of ours. I am very glad, therefore, that I would now have the op¬ 
portunity of doing so very shortly. 1 shall leave for Burma on the morn¬ 
ing of Monday, December 20, and will return to India on the morning 
of Thursday, December 23. 

Important talks lie ahead, and 1 have no doubt that I shall carry 
with me the good wishes of all the Honourable Members of this august 
House. To the people of the countries that I visit, I shall convey the 
warm good wishes of the people of India. It is our duty and responsibi¬ 
lity to explain our attitudes and our policies to the peoples of the world 
in an endeavour to gain their understanding, I think it is necessary for 
us to reiterate that India stands firmly for peace and for international 
amity. We seek friendship with all, more especially with our neighbours. 
We want to devote our energies to the vital task of developing our eco¬ 
nomy and improving the living standards of our people. The monies 
that we spend today on defence, we would much rather spend on fighting 
poverty, were it not for the serious threat to our territorial integrity all 
along our frontiers. The problems that will arise will be challenging, 
and these, I need hardly tell the House, will be attended to with every 
caution and care. 

The country is still passing through critical days. We have to face 
and overcome difficult internal problems of our own on the food front 
and also in the matter of resources. I have no doubt that this challenge 
of the time provides an opportunity for us all to put forth our best. There 
is fresh thinking everywhere on the part of individuals and also on the 
part of the nation as a whole. There is a new realisation that we must 
do on our own as much and as far as possible. Recent months have 
shown that our greatest strength is the unity of the people. Where national 
problems arc involved, the people of India stand together as one man. 
I am very thankful to all the political parties for the very cooperative 
attitude they have adopted in the$e difficult times. It is my sincere hope 
that this feeling will continue to be sustained. Let us continue to work 
together and thus shape our common destiny. 



10. A MOMENTOUS MEEHNO 


F irst of all I want to convey to you, Chairman Kosygin, the feelings 
of sincere appreciation with which my people, my Government and I 
hailed your bold initiative which has brought me and President Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan together in this historic Asian city. 

It is with great pleasure that I express on my behalf and on belfalf 
of my delegation our gratitude for the hospitality which has been lavished 
upon us and the care and attention which has been bestowed upon us. 

The great welcome which the people of Tashkent gave us was indeed 
very moving. 

Our response to your invitation for a meeting in Tashkent was im¬ 
mediate and positive. The objective of peace which inspired you is, 
indeed, a noble one. Peace is vital for both India and Pakistan, and 
indeed for the world as a whole. It should be our endeavour to try to 
open a new chapter in India-Pakistan relationship. 

I would not like to go into past history. I feel and I am sure Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan also feels, that the conflict which took place between 
our two countries was most unfortunate. 

Our objective at this meeting should not be recrimination over the 
past, but a new look towards the future. 

I know that there are many unresolved differences between our two 
countries. Even between countries with the best of relationship, there 
are differences and even disputes. The question which we have both to 
face is whether we should think of force as a method of solving them, 
or whether we should decide and declare that force will never be used. 

If other countries, even those with vast resources and much deeper 
differences can avoid an armed conflict and live together on the basis of 
peaceful co-existence, should not countries like India and Pakistan, whose 
main problem is the economic betterment of their people, give up the idea 
of solving any problem by recourse to arms? 

The only justification for the use of force in international relations 
is to repel aggression. Our assurance to each other not to use force would 
mean, therefore, that each agrees to respect the territorial integrity of the 
other. 

We have always said, and I say it today also, that we unreservedly 
accept Pakistan’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. Equally, we have 
to preserve our own territorial integrity and sovereignty. Respect for 
each other’s sovereignty is essential for peace and good relations. 

Once this has been clearly accepted, the whole character of Indo- 
Pakistan relationship could be transformed to the benefit of the people 
of both countries. 

Let me say quite clearly and very sincerely that we wish people of 
Text of the speech at the opening of the Tashkent Conference on January 4,1966 
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Pakistan progress and prosperity. We have ourselves been striving to 
better the lives of our people. We are convinced that prosperity would 
come sooner to the sub-continent if there was better relationship between 
India and Pakistan. 

The foundation of such relationship should be, as I have said, the 
acceptance of the policy of peaceful co-existence. In pursuance of this, 
action will have to be taken on several fronts. For instance, the ‘atmos¬ 
phere of cold war has to be removed. 

If through propaganda in the press or by radio a feeling of animosity 
or distrust is generated and sustained between the two countries, what¬ 
ever we as heads of the two Governments might say, there will always 
exist the danger of a conflict. 

Our aim should be to improve the totality of the relationship between 
the two countries. Our trade has been shrinking. It should grow instead. 
Many rivers flow between India and Pakistan. Instead of being a source 
of controversy, they could, through cooperative endeavour, enrich both 
our countries. 

There are many other areas of economic cooperation which, given 
goodwill and understanding, can be developed to our mutual advantage. 

In saying all this, I am not trying to suggest that we could or should 
shut our eyes to the many points of difference that exist betv/een the two 
countries. T do not want to enumerate them. What I do say, however, 
is that all these problems must be resolved through talks and negotiations 
and not by resort to force. 

An armed conflict creates more problems than it solves. It is an 
impediment to understanding and agreement. On the other hand, in an 
atmosphere of peace we can make real progress towards solving diffe¬ 
rences between us. 

[t would be a notable achievement if at this meeting which Chairman 
Kosygin has convened, an agreement could emerge for renouncing the use 
of force for settling our differences. This should pave the way for the 
kind of good neighbourly relations which both countries need, and would 
also make the solution of many-of our problems much easier. 

We could and should, of course, discuss other matters as well, but 
even if we differ on some of them and cannot see our way to an immediate 
agreement, we should still not forsake the path of peace. 

A heavy responsibility lies on our shoulders. The sub-continent 
has a population of 600 million—one-fifth of the human race. If India 
and Pakistan have to progress and prosper, they must learn to live in peace. 
If there is constant conflict and hostility, our peoples would suffer even 
greater hardships. 

Instead of fighting each other, let us start fighting poverty, disease 
and ignorance. The problems, the hopes and the aspirations of the com¬ 
mon people of both the countries are the same. They want not conflict 
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and war, but peace and progress. They do not need arms and 
ammunition, but food, clothing and shelter. 

If we are to fulfil this obligation to our peoples, we should, at this 
meeting, try to achieve something specific and positive. 

This is a momentous meeting. The eyes of the world are upon us. 
Let it not be said that the President of Pakistan and the Prime Minister 
of India met and failed to reach an agreement. Let us show by our actions 
that we are capable of seeing our own problems in the wider context of 
world events. 


11. ON TASHKENT DECLARATION 


TASHKENT DECLARATION would help Teduce tension between India 
and Pakistan. If there had been no agreement here, tension would 
have become more acute and it could have led to a greater conflagra¬ 
tion. In this broad context, the decision of the two countries to give up 
the use of force is significant. The whole world, 1 hope, will acclaim this 
Declaration as an example of tackling problems which need not stand 
in the way of mutual understanding and improvement of mutual rela¬ 
tions. The Tashkent Declaration is not just a legal document. It is in a 
way much more than even a political document. 


From a talk with Indian newsmen in Tashkent on January 10, 1966 
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TASHKENT DECLARATION 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan having 
met at Tashkent and having discussed the existing relations between India 
and Pakistan, hereby declare their firm resolve to restore normal and 
peaceful relations between their countries and to promote understanding 
and friendly relations between their peoples. They consider the attain¬ 
ment of these objectives of vital importance for the welfare of the 600 
million people of India and Pakistan. 

I 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan agree that 
both sides will exert all efforts to create good neighbourly relations bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan in accordance with the United Nations Charter. 
They reaffirm their obligation under the Charter not to have recourse 
to force and to settle their disputes through peaceful means. They consi¬ 
der that the interests of peace in their region and particularly in the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and, indeed, the interests of the peoples of 
India and Pakistan are not served by the continuance of tension between 
the two countries. It was against this background that Jammu and Kashmir 
was discussed, and each of the sides set forth its respective position. 

II 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that all armed personnel of the two countries shall be withdrawn not later 
than 25 February, 1966, to the positions they held prior to S August, 1965, 
and both sides shall observe the cease-fire terms on the cease-fire line. 

Signed by the Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan at Tashkent 
on January 10,1966 
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III 

The Pfime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that relations between India and Pakistan shall be based on the principle 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of each other. 

IV 

The Piime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that both sides will discourage any propaganda directed against the other 
country, and will encourage propaganda which promotes the development 
of friendly relations between the two countries. 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that the High Commissioner of India to Pakistan and the High 
Commissioner of Pakistan to India will return to their posts and that the 
normal functioning of diplomatic missions of both countries will be res¬ 
tored. Both Governments shall observe the Vienna Convention of 1961 
on Diplomatic Intercourse. 


VI 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
to consider measures towards the restoration of economic and trade rela¬ 
tions, communication, as well as cultural exchanges between India and 
Pakistan and to take measures to implement the existing agreements bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan. 


VII 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that they give instructions to their respective authorities to carry out the 
repatriation of the prisoners-of-war. 

VIII 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that both sides will continue the discussion of questions relating to the 
problems of refugees and evictions/illegal immigrations. They also 
agreed that both sides will create conditions which prevent the exodus 
of people. They further agreed to discuss the return of the property and 
assets taken over by either side in connection with the conflict. 

IX 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that both »des will continue meetings both at the hipest and at other 
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levels on matters of direct concern to both countries. Both sides have 
recognised the need to set up joint Indian-Pakistani bodies which will 
report to their Governments in order to decide what further steps should 
be taken. The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
record their feelings of deep appreciation and gratitude to the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet Government and personally to the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR for their constructive, friendly 
and noble part in bringing about the present meeting which has resulted 
in mutually satisfactory results. They also express to the Govei'nment 
and friendly people of Uzbekistan their sincere thankfulness for their 
overwhelming reception and generous hospitality. 

They invite the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
to witness this Declaration. 









